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THE YELLOW GOWN. 
A GHOST STORY. 
BY G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. 


] AM not superstitious. I am not 
nervous. I am not romantic. 
Semel insanivimus omnes; and I 
may have had the commune malum, 
just as I have had the measles and 
the hooping-cough, and got over it, 
too, just as easily. I am fifty-nine 
years of age. I weigh fourteen 
stone, and stand five feet eight in 
my stockings. I would as soon 

e hemlock as smoke a cigar; and 


I drink the best part of a bottle of . 


old port every day after dinner. In 
very hot or very cold weather I 
generally finish it. These facts I 
mention simply to deduce the con- 
clusion that I am not a man whose 
feelings are easily worked upon 
through the imagination. i- 
nation, indeed! I despise the qua- 
lity, and disapprove of the expres- 
sion. Although I can stand music, 
I never had any patience with 
poetry. 

A primrose on the river’s brim, 

A yellow primrose was to him— 


and so it is to me—‘ a flower, and 
nothing more.’ What more should 
it be? I never saw but one poet 
to my knowledge, and his acquain- 
tance I made professionally. His 
notion of business was below con- 
tempt. I am one of those people 
who believe nothing they hear, and 
only half they see, unless supported 
by credible testimony ; and t sum 
up all the ridiculous nonsense talked 
about idealities and sympathies, 
and odylic affinities and magnetic 
attraction, in the one comprehensive 
word ‘ Bosh.’ I think I have said 
enough to lead to this inference, that 
IT am no believer in ghosts. 
_ Some winters ago I went down 
mto the west of Seabend, to stay 
with my old friend and schoolfellow, 
——. It is no breach of confi- 
dence to state that I was employed 
to draw up the marriage contract of 
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his pretty daughter Alice, a young 
nis whe has sat on my knee scores 
of times, and whom 1 would have 
married myself had I been thirty 

ears younger, and an idle man. 

he and her lover were to make up 
twopence halfpenny per annum be- 
tween them; nevertheless, a setile- 
ment was to be made, a jointure 
provided, and younger children’s 
portion devised in the regular man- 
ner. So I packed my portmanteau, 
delighted with the prospect of a 
holiday ; not that I am overworked 
in Carey-street, Lincoln’s Inn 
(more’s the pity), and started off 
by the train, as pleased as a boy 
out of school. 

As a practical man, I am of course 
in favour of railroads whenever and 
wherever a line can be iaid down, 
Time is money, knowledge is power, 
business is—business, not a doubt 
of it; and although I do not invest 
in shares, and prefer to follow a less 
speedy but more secure method of 
building up a competency, I am 
keenly alive to the advantages of 
steam traffic through the length and 
breadth of Britain. 

Yet I cannot help regretting the 
long coaches. It may be early as- 
sociations, it may be a John Bull 
sort of prejudice in favour of that 
most national feature, which con- 
tinental authorities strove to imitate 
in vain ; it may be the germ of a 
sporting tendency indigenous to the 

riton, which makes the least 
venturous amongst us theoretically 
partial to a horse ; but I do own to 
a longing for the box-seat once 
more, the apron tucked in over 
one’s knees, the rattle of hoofs and 
harness beneath one’s feet, planted 
well forward on the foot-board, the 
coachman’s knowing figure by one’s 
side, with his driving gloves and his 
well-tied neckcloth, and his peculiar 
expression of hat, the glasses of 
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‘hot with’ at the different stages, 
the ‘pleasing to alight’ for that 
indigestible dinner, of which under- 
done boiled beef invariably formed 
a component part; the close inti- 
macy struck up with the ‘through’ 
pone behind one, whose sharp 

nees effected a permanent lodg- 
ment in the small of one’s back; 
the interchange of broad wit with 
the guard, leaning forward over the 
roof expressly to poke fun at the 
raw country lad taking his shilling 
ride to the next market-town; and 
drawing from its long wicker case 
the yard of tin, to woo from that 
instrument sounds such as are never 
heard now. The local news elicited 
from mysterious ostlers in a dialect 
varying with every twenty miles of 
Mac-Adam; and the close-shaved, 
well-dressed individual who was 
to be seen at every change with a 
straw in his mouth, addressed simply 
as ‘Squire’ by the coachman, and 
on terms of respectful familiarity 
with that functionary. You never 
see that man at the door of a rail- 
way station—you never see him at 
all in these days. What has be- 
come of him? What has become 
of all the varieties and humours 
and adventures of the road? Now- 
a-days the journey is nothing per se. 
Your only object is to get it over. 
You shut the windows, buy a shil- 
ling’s-worth of fiction, cut it open 
with your railway ticket, and resign 
yourself to ‘the company’ in a 
state of total abstraction. If you 
have an adventure, why the chances 
are you do not live to tell it! 

The train was punctual, the fly 
was damp, the evening cold and 
dark, inclining to a black frost, with 
a north-east wind that gets through 
my great coat as it never used to 
do—they make such bad cloth now- 
a-days. I was very glad to grope 
up the long dark avenue of my 
friend’s well-wooded residence, and 
more glad still to pay the flyman 
his fare, and divest myself of my 
wraps, and so to be ushered into a 
warm, well-lighted, cheerful apart- 
ment, in which the family were 
already assembled at dinner. A 
meal they insisted on my partaking 
of without going through the cere- 
mony of dressing. 

It wasasmall family party. H——, 
ruddy, athletic, happy, and full of 
fun as usual. His wife, a superior 
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woman with a masculine turn of 
mind, a little more embonpoint than 
the last time I saw her, and with 
hair that a few years ago was some- 
what thin and grey, now black, 
thick, and glossy as the raven’s 
wing once more. Daughter Alice, 
with sweet hazel eyes and rich 
brown hair, and the mantling 
blushes of nineteen, ‘ silly nineteen!’ 
with a lover of her own, and just 
going to be married. I dare say 
she thought there was nobody on 
earth the least to be. compared 
with that young gentleman who sat 
cppeeee to her; that he would 
always be invested with those fabu- 
lous qualities which adorn the future 
bridegroom; that the time was 
never to come when he would go to 
sleep in his arm-chair, or snore in 
the night-watches, or drink beer, 
or smoke tobacco, or get fat or cross, 
or worse than all, bald! And then 
it had been such a long attachment, 
as she told me afterwards. Poor 
child! she had known him six 
months, during which period she 
had met him at an archery-meet- 
ing, a race-ball, and three country- 
houses. A long attachment, forsooth! 
And I recollect a case (professional) 
in which twenty years had not 
eradicated the delusion in the two 
fools, my cliente. But let that pass. 

No wonder Miss Alice blushed 
when she met my eye, the little 
jilt! She had promised to be my 
wife from the time her eyebrows 
were on a level with the table-cloth ; 
and now her papa was presenting 
me to my successful rival; and my 
only redress, as I took an oppor- 
tunity: of telling her, was to tie up 
her little fortune so that her pro- 
fligate husband might not spend it 
all on his own extravagances, and 
ruin her and break her heart. I 
shall not soon forget that sweet, 
trusting smile when I put the case 
before her (professionally again, of 
course) in this light. ‘Can’t you 
manage for him to have it all todo 
what he likes with ?’ says she, in her 
tg coaxing way; ‘it seems 80 
ike mistrusting him. Him,’ and 
the brown eyes filled with tears, 
‘that I’d work for on my bare knees.’ 
That’s the way with them all; they 
must be in extremes: if they drudge, 
it must be on their ‘bare knees; 
if they work, they must ‘ work their 
fingers to the bone.’ What I com- 
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lain of in women is that they 
fiaven’t the slightest notion of busi- 
ness. 

The lover seemed to have a good 
appetite. I confess I thought the 
better of him. Likewise I re- 
marked that H ’s butler always 
brought him the o/d sherry, a fine 
brown oily vintage, with which that 
functionary was good enough to fill 
my glass to the brim. This looked 
like common sense, and a proper 
forethought in the minor matters 
of life, which argued well for its 
graver duties and responsibilities. 
I never knew a man come to much 
harm yet who took a suflicient 
interest in his dinner. When they 
talk of living on a crust, and being 
satisfied with a warm climate, a 
bunch of grapes, and a cigar, there 
is no end to the follies they will 
commit. All the best men of my 
acquaintance,—bishops, legal digni- 
taries, highly respectable merchants, 
and country gentlemen,—have been 
blessed with good appetites. Judg- 
ingfrom their performances, [should 
also trust with digestions to corre- 
spond, 

Notwithstanding his whiskers I 
began to take a liking to the young 
man; indeed after dinner, while we 
peeped into the second bottle of old 
~~ I felt quite friendly towards 

im, till it came out in the course of 
conversation that he had written a 
book—'tis true it was a wretchedly 
bad one, and a dead loss to the 
publishers—nevertheless there was 
the intention, and it was no thanks 
to him that he was not a successful 
author. After that I changed my 
opinion altogether. I could scarce 
look at him now without disgust. 
When we joined the ladies in the 
drawing-room, and I marked the 
colour come and go on Alice’s pretty 
cheeks, and the nervous little man- 
ner with which she made his tea, I 
could have smothered him, I felt so 
angry to think that my pet should 
be thrown away on an author! He 
played his rubber though, like a 
man of sense, and although Miss sat 
behind his chair and watched his 
hand, he made no mistakes, and 
never forgot a card. Mamma was 
my partner, and played infamously ; 
we lost two alien and ever so 
many points. I was thankful when 
wax candles and wine and water 
made their appearance, for after all 
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whist is whist, and if people wont 
pay attention, they had better let it 
alone. 

‘Where have you put Growles, 
my dear?’ asked H—— of his 
wife, as she finished her tumbler of 
negus, mixed by the future son-in- 
law. (Didn’t he put in lots of sugar, 
and make it brown /) 

‘In the Yellow Room, my love,’ 
was the reply. ‘Good night, Mr. 
Growles ; I trust you will find your- 
self comfortable,’ and she sailed off, 
driving Alice before her,who showed 
an unaccountable propensity to lin- 
ger for more last words with her 
lover—as if she wouldn’t see him 
again at breakfast to-morrow morn- 
ing, and be very tired of him, in all 
human probability, ten years hence. 

The youngster went to smoke— 
these boys are all alike. I would 
venture a wager she was lying broad 
awake thinking of him long after he 
was snoring as sound as a church; 
and H ushered me to my apart- 
ment, and left me at the door, having 
looked in to ascertain that I had a 
good fire, a kettle of hot water, and 
my things unpacked. 

It was a large room, furnished 
apparently for a married couple, of 
gigantic proportions. It contained 
a wardrobe, of which my modest 
stock of habiliments occupied a ridi- 
culously small corner; vast chests of 
drawers lined with acres of whitey- 
brown paper; hip-baths and foot- 
baths, wide and deep, with oilcloth 
landing-places and tall towel-stands 
of corresponding magnitude; an 
enormous swing mirror, in the 
depths of which I beheld for the 
first time for years my whole person, 
and was surprised to find how stout 
I had grown; and a lofty bed, in 
the vast extent of which, with its 
breadth of counterpane and its pil- 
lows so wide apart, and its cold 
clean sheets, I felt that, stout as I 
was, I should be chilled, and lost, 
and lonely. It is a cruel and in- 
genious torture thus to mock us 
poor bachelors ; nevertheless we are 
not entirely to be pitied. 

There was small temptation to ex- 
change the warmth of the hearthrug 
on which I stood toasting myself, for 
a plunge into that comfortless bed, 
so I lingered as long as I could over 
the operation of undressing, study- 
ing meanwhile a picture over the 
chimneypiece, at which the more I 
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looked the more I was struck by an 
inexplicable fascination. It was a 
full-length portrait of a lady dressed 
in the liberal costume of Charles the 
Second’s reign, and had all the ap- 
pearance of one of Sir Peter Lely’s 
chef-d ewvres. Her light-brown hair 
hung in rich profusion over her neck 
and shoulders, making, so to speak, 
a cascade over a sort of roll above 
her forehead ere it escaped in grace- 
ful clusters; her bust was full,round, 
and white, corresponding with the 
fair proportions of her shapely arms; 
her figure, firm and majestic, gaining 
height and dignity from the folds of 
along flowing satin gown, the bright 
yellow gloss of which the artist had 
depicted with admirable fidelity. 
‘Ail the details of alady’s dress—the 
fine cambric, the exquisite point-lace, 
the massive jewellery—were studi- 
ously seehed out and dwelt upon 
evidently by the hand of a master ; 
but the principal peculiarity in the 
painting, and that which chiefly 
riveted my attention, was the ex- 

ression of the lady’s countenance. 

Vith rounded cheeks and chin, with 
a fleshy and somewhat sensuous cast 
of beauty, the features betrayed a 
singular amount of resolution, almost 
of obstinacy; the light-blue eyes had 
a fixed stony glare of dogged suf- 
fering like that of some wild animal 
caught in a trap; and the whole 
countenance was imbued with an air 
of defiant endurance less the ex- 
pression of a resigned martyr than 
of a savage at the stake. 

One hand was closely pressed to 
her bosom, the other half. concealed 
in the folds of the satin dress, but 
on its soft white palm, turning out- 
wards, there was a narrow stain as 
of blood. 

‘How carelessly all painters dab 
on these patches of red,’ said I to 
myself, with a yawn, as I put the 
extinguisher on my ile, and 
jumped into bed, burying my head 
well under the clothes to condense 
as much as possible the caloric so 
indispensable to a good night’s rest 
in the month of January. 

As I reappeared on the surface 
the fire flickered up for an instant, 
and brought into full relief the yel- 
low satin gown and the head and 
shoulders of the portrait. By some 
comical effect of light and shade the 
face seemed to turn away from the 

door, to which I remembered it to 
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have been looking, and to gaze fix- 
edly in the direction of my Bed. It 
would have frightened a child, I 
thought, as I rolled over to the 
— side and composed myself to 
sleep. 

Man is a creature of habit, and I 
am not ashamed to confess that I 
never can rest very comfortably in a 
strange bed. Whether buried cozily 
in what a Scotch friend used to term 
‘the depths of Glen Feathers,’ or 

oised on a spring mattrass like a 
bird on the wave, it is sufficient that 
my couch should be one to which I 
am not accustomed to make me 
restless and uneasy. In this parti- 
cular instance I tossed and turned 
repeatedly without attaining the 
desired attitude of repose ; and it 
was not till I had heard the clock 
over the stables strike more than 
once that I dozed off into a fitful 
and unrefreshing slumber. 

It was provoking to be roused by 
some one poking the fire so vehe- 
mently, an irritating noise to the 
nerves at the best, and doubly so in 
the feverish watches of along night, 
and I was irritated accordingly. 

‘That literary young reprobate in 
the next room,’ thought I, ‘ who, not 
satisfied with poisoning the house 
with tobacco and the public with sen- 
timent, must needs sit up half the 
livelong night and keep honester 
folks from their natural rest ; a nice 
bridegroom indeed, pretty Alice! 
and a precious beginning for a well- 
conducted establishment. Good 
lack! what fools girls are!’ 

But the light burned strongly up 
in my own chamber. I saw it 
flickering against the opposite cur- 
tains of the bed, for I lay with my 
back to the fireplace, and the noise 
of the poker told me pretty plainly 
that the disturbance was at my own 
hearthrug and that somebody was 
poking my own fire. 

‘It must be morning,’ thought I, 
‘and the housemaid is delighted to 
find that she is spared the trouble of 
kindling a fresh blaze,’ so I turned 
lazily in bed to have a look at her. 

] the blood in my body seemed 
to curdle at once round my heart. 
She was standing in the full glare of 
the firelight ; her long fair tresses 
curling over her shoulders, her 
bright yellow gown shining like a 
lamp, the white hand half concealed 
in her skirt; nay, the narrow stain 
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of blood distinctly visible, and above 
all the blue stony eyes fixed in- 
tently upon mine with that ago- 
nizing stare; the fire flickered u 
with a bright expiring flash and all 
was dark, but not till I had glanced 
wildly at the picture above the 
chimney-piece and ascertained with 
a thrill of painful horror that the 
frame was empty. 

If Thad ouaidee of cold before, 
I was drenched with perspiration 
now. Iam not anervous man nor 
an excitable one. I consider I have 
as much courage as my neighbours, 
which I likewise hold to be very 
little; but whatever I had I am 
bound to confess evaporated freely 
in the first few dark minutes that 
succeeded this extraordinary appa- 
rition. Icould not be dreaming, for 
the ticks of my watch struck with 
painful distinctness on my ear. It 
could scarcely be a trick, for who 
would be likely to take so much 
trouble for the purpose of mystify- 
ing an elderly gentleman of regular 
habits and respectable antecedents, 
whose profession, moreover, was es- 
sentially antagonistic to delusion. 
Pooh! they might as well make one 
an apple-pie bed! And then, even 
if some one skilled in masquerade 
could have dressed the character to 
such perfection, there was the va- 
cuum over the chimney-piece. I 
had heard of speaking likenesses 
and striking likenesses, but I had 
never heard of a likeness walking 
bodily out of its frame. 

I got to sleep, though, notwith- 
standing, and when morning arrived 
with a real housemaid, and I saw 
the picture looking exactly as it had 
done before, its tresses not disor- 
dered by a single curl, its satin 
gown unrumpled in a single fold, 
and its blue eyes turned with their 
stony glance towards the door, why 
of course I attributed the whole cir- 
cumstance to a custard at last night’s 
dinner, and speculated whilst 1 was 
shaving: on the connexion of the 
stomach with the brain, and the 
great preponderance of the former 
organ in the majority of one’s 
fellow-creatures. 

‘ By-the-bye, Growles, if you care 
about pictures there’s rather a good 
one in your room, above the chim- 
ney-piece,’ observed H——at break- 
fast as he helped me liberally to 
‘grill,’ ‘One of our female ancestors, 
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a Lady Alice, whose character, how- 
ever, from all I can make out, was 
not quite so fair as her face. It 
looks like a Sir Peter Lely, but I 
think she must have been a little 
before his time; but it’s a good pic- 
ture, Growles, and I recommend 
you to look at it.’ 

Alice glanced nervously at her 
lover, ft evidently made a private 
signal to that young gentleman, who 
was displaying an excellent appetite, 
that didn’t look like sitting up very 
late to smoke or write sentiment 
either. 

‘What,’ said he, ‘is Mr. Growles 
inthe Yellow Room? why, that’s the 
lady that walks, isn’t it? Egad, 
Mr. Growles, I wouldn't sleep in 
that room for a hundred pounds a 
night.’ 

Mrs. H—— looked annoyed, but 
she had been a little cross all the 
morning, and her front, with an 
idiosynerasy peculiar to the fronts 
of elderly ladies, beetled in conse- 
quence lower on her forehead than 
was its wont. Alice laughed an 
admiring laugh at her idol, and told 
him not to be ‘silly,’ and the master 
of the house sending up his cup at 
the same time to be replenished, 
observed— There used to be queer 
stories in former days amongst the 
servants, and one of the maids, when 
first we married, was frightened into 
fits, but I think the ghost has not 
walked so much since we have given 
them more tea and less beer, and 
when they are on board wages I 
fancy she leaves off altogether. 
However, come along, Growles ; 
let’s get this little rogue’s business 
settled’ (with a fond glance at Alice), 
‘and then we'll all go and have a 
shy at the woodcocks.’ 

ut we couldn’t get Miss Alice’s 
business completely settled, because 
one of the title-deeds was missing ; 
and though we sought high and low 
for it—in tin boxes and fire-proof 
safes, and behind the sofa cushions 
and under the beds—find it we 
could not ; and after anathematizing 
my friend H——’s well-known slo- 
venly business habits, and reading 
his future son-in-law a lecture upon 
the levity with which he treated so 
important an omission, I gave up 
the search for that day, and accom- 
anied the gentlemen on their sport- 
ing excursion. 
presume looking for woodcocks 
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is a pursuit in- which there exists 
some hidden charm known only to 
the a I — = . 
carry a heavy gun with its cold barre 
through thick expen, over hill and 
dale, on a dark winter's day, with 
an acre or two of mud hanging to 
one’s ankles, a sanguine keeper 
warning one to ‘mark’ imaginary 
game, and an occasional glimpse of 
the soft brown long-billed bird 
flushed so noiselessly, and turning 
so smoothly on the wing amongst 
the underwood, just at the critical 
distance that tempts one to miss 
him, is to me a pastime of which 
the chief merit lies in the appetite 
it gives one for dinner. If I must 
go out shooting, I like to let my 
gun off pretty often; and my own 
opinion is that less time is wasted 
in a Norfolk preserve than else- 
where. The author, however, to do 
him justice, proved an unerring 
marksman; then he walked, or 
rather sprang, over those West- 
country hills like an antelope. 
Confound the boy! they tell me too 
that he is a ‘ Seven workman,’ 
as they call it, in the saddle: ‘Hques 
apso melior Bellerophonte ;’ and 
oolish Alice is as proud of him for 
all these mere corporeal advantages 
as if he were Lord Chancellor. 

We had a capital dinner that da 
—a woodcock on éoast is well wort 
the trouble of shooting him; and I 
passed altogether a delightful even- 
ing. Mrs. H—— retired early with 
a headache ; Alice played the piano- 
forte, much to her own delectation 
and that of her ‘future,’ who 
hovered near. H read the 
paper, and I slept comfortably in 
an arm-chair. 

When bedtime arrived I marched 
up-stairs as valiant as.Cesar; a 
hard day’s walking I thought had 
armed me effectually against the 
terrors of indigestion, and I felt as 
if I could defy all the ghosts of 
Acheron banded together—ay, even 
should they come clothed in the 
formidable shapes of fair women 
with luxuriant hair and yellow satin 
gowns. 

I looked at the picture whilst I 
was undressing, and remarked par- 
ticularly the graceful pose of the 
head and neck, turned towards the 
door; and I smiled to think of the 
strange optical delusion by which I 
had been led to fancy on the pre- 
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vious night that the figure was 
looking at me in bed. The fire was 
getting low, so I put it out alto- 
gether; but first, before I ex- 
tinguished my candle, something 
prompted me to steal one more 
glance at the portrait. Good 
heavens! the head had turned whilst 
I was taking off my clothes. I 
resolved to examine the canvas 
minutely by daylight; and con- 
vinced that I should make some 
discovery in optics which would de- 
light Sir D. Brewster, I was soon 
sound asleep. 
I used to be fond of gardening 
as a boy. Dear, dear! what a many 
ears it is since I saw that sweet 
little garden, with its yews and la- 
burnums, its lilacs and its solitary 
acacia, and the privet-hedge that 
divided it from the fragrant hay- 
fields, and the Midsummer luxuri- 
ance of that land of beauty which 
lies beyond Harrow. I dreamed I 
was working in it now. With a 
barrister’s wig on, and in my shirt- 
sleeves, I was sedulously raking the 
gravel-path, and Cousin Fan was 
tying up her roses on the lawn. 
reams are queer things. Cousin 
Fan’s blue eyes smiled as they used 
to smile five-and-thirty years ago— 
po as they are smiling in 
eaven now. The Lord Chancellor 
was coming to luncheon, and she 
bade me be quick and _ finish 
raking, and to come in and dress. 
Backwards and forwards I drew the 
rake, working for my very life; the 
harder I worked the rougher be- 
came the gravel, and the iron prongs 
of my instrument grated against 
the pebbles till they set my teeth on 
edge. The sensation was so un- 
pleasant that I awoke, and lo! dark 
as it was, there was some one in the 
room poking at the embers of my 
smouldering fire. Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation I jumped out of 
bed and made a rush for the hearth- 
rug. I heard the quick rustle of a 
own at the other end of the room. 
passed my hand over the chimney- 
piece and felt for the picture ; there 
was the frame, sure enough! I had 
no means of striking a light, so 1 
opened my window shutters, and 
the dim star-light struggled faintly 
into the room. In a distant passage 
I heard a door shut, and I confess 
my heart beat quickly with vague 
apprehension. Groping about I got 
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into my dressing-gown ; and by this 
time, being more accustomed to the 
light, I took an accurate survey of 
my chamber. The picture occupied 
its usual place, and I returned to 
bed thoroughly chilled, and more 
mystified than ever. 

Next morning another hunt for 
the missing title-deed, with the same 
result. H was astonished, his 
wife provoked; the lover laughed, 
and Alice smiled. After luncheon 
I settled myself over the fire in the 
library with the newspaper, think- 
ing, I am not ashamed to confess, of 
last night’s adventures, and rather 
dreading the return of bed-time. 

Enter Miss Alice; with a shy 
blush and .a pretty air of mystery 
she a a manuscript into my hand. 

‘Read that,’ says she, in her 
coaxing way; ‘it’s a legend of our 
family. The lady’s picture hangs 
in your room. It’s beautifully 
written ; he wrote it.’ 

Seeing it was not poetry, I settled 
myself comfortably in my chair, and 
began 
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Lady Alice had a woman’s beaut 
with a man’s resolution and strengt 
of purpose. Born of an old Royalist 
family, bred amongst the turmoils 
of civil war, and surrounded by 
friends and connexions who had 
sacrificed the greater portion of 
their fortunes as they were willing 
to sacrifice their lives, for King 
Charles, she may be supposed to 
have imbibed the sentiments and 
prejudices of her party with all a 
woman’s virulence and ardour. 

When the Restoration was ac- 
complished, and England blessed 
once more with the presence of that 
dissolute sovereign in whose cause 
she had spilt the blood of her 
noblest children, nobody seemed to 
rejoice, in her own dignified way, 
more fervently than Lady Alice. 
She was then five-and-twenty, in the 
full flower and prime of her glorious 
womanhood ; one of those spoiled 
children of fortune for whom nature 
and art seem to have vied to do 
their utmost. She had never known 
a wish disappointed, a whim ungra- 
tified—so said the neighbours, so 
said the Court, so said every one 
save the best informed person on 
the subject, viz., Lady Alice herself. 

Perhaps in the whole wide ‘ West- 
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Countree’ there were few more un- 
happy individuals than this, the sub- 
ject of so much admiration and so 
much envy. When Nature in her 
freaks endows one of her children 
with gifts either of beauty, intellect, 
or fortune much superior to the rest 
of the family, that impartial mother 
takes care te equalize her favours 
by some corresponding infliction 
which counteracts the adventitious 
advantage. From the earliest ages, 
the beautiful of either sex have 
usually been unfortunate in their 
loves. Narcissus, eaten up with 
vanity, met his fate in the contem- 
plation of his own charms. Helen’s 
very improper story needs no com- 
ment; and where is the sparkling 
brunette that would envy the fate 
of Egypt’s dark-browed Queen? 
So it is with intellect. ‘ Burning 
Sappho’ burnt herself out in a self- 
consuming flame. Socrates, with 
all his philosophy, found it a hard 
matter to endure the railing of his 
shrewish Xantippe, and probably 
quaffed his hemlock with all the 
more equanimity that a ‘ stalled ox 
and hatred therewith’ was prepared 
for his dinner at home. And the 
mightiest genius of them all groped 
his way about his native rocks a 
blind old man, the while he sang 
his deathless song touching the de- 
structive wrath of Achilles, the son 
of Peleus. Neither can gold pave 
a royal road to happiness. It is 
better to be high and dry on a strip 
of barren sand, than engulfed in the 
river of Pactolus. Midas, who may 
be said to have come into the world 
with a golden spoon in his mouth, 
and whose ablutions in the said 
river are matter of history, was fain 
to drink bull’s blood, an unsavoury 
potion enough, to rid himself of bad 
dreams; and Plutus, the very god 
of wealth, was blear-eyed and lame. 
No; the gingerbread is none the 
sweeter for being gilt; and it 
scarcely requires the testimony of 
Solomon, who combined in his own 
person all the foregoing advantages, 
to convince us that ‘ Vanitas vani- 
tatum’ sums up the whole of worldly 
peer And thus it was that 

ady Alice, sleeping on a bed of 
down and drinking from a goblet of 
chased silver, envied the very milk- 
maid that tripped past ker windows, 
singing her blithe song in the early 
summer morn. 
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A masculine mind is a fatal addi- 
tion to a feminine body. Woe to 
the woman who knows and feels 
herself superior to those lords of 
the creation whom it is her lot to 
obey; who champs at the bit to 
which she must yet submit, and 
winces from the spur which never- 
theless she is powerless to escape. 
Her destiny is essentially one of 
subordination and self-denial; if 
she cannot endure her cage she 
must beat herself to death against 
the bars. There is no remedy, and 
there is no escape. Levius fit pati- 
entid ; and there is an end of it. 

Lady Alice was dependent on her 
brother, and the ‘Red Earl’ pos- 
sessed one of those natures of 
which the hand is very heavy on a 
subordinate and very deadly to- 
wards an enemy. A few years 
older than his sister, he was in the 
a of his manhood and _ his 

eauty at the restoration of King 
Charles, and the young peer's ser- 
vices had not been forgotten even 
by that most forgetful of monarchs, 
whose memory, to do him justice, 
could never retain a debt, a benefit, 
or an injury. The loyal noble- 
man who at sixteen had charged 
alongside of Prince Rupert at 
Naseby, who had been wounded 
almost to the death at Worcester 
ere the beard had darkened on his 
lip, and who had survived to wel- 
come his sovereign once more to 
Whitehall, and ruffle it as merrily 
and as sumptuously as the richest 
of the courtiers, was not likely to 
lack the favour of Royalty, and the 
‘Red Earl’s’ voice was all-powerful 
for a time at the Court. At his own 
aternal mansion in the west he 
rooked neither contradiction nor 
disapproval, and the Lady Alice was 
constantly forced to submit with a 
very bad grace to the dictates of 
her imperious brother. Intensely 
selfish, he scrupled not for a mo- 
ment at any means by which to 
accomplish his own ends, and the 
sternest word of command of the 
strictest disciplinarian was never 
more uncompromising than the 
‘Red Earl's’ polite and courtly re- 
quest. When he said, ‘Sister, 
have the goodness,’ Lady Alice 
might fret her heart out, but she 
had to do it, whatever it was, not- 
withstanding. She dreaded her 
brother, too. His fits of passion, 
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when once aroused, were uncontrol- 
lable; and the sanguine tempera- 
ment, denoted by his bright colour 
and auburn hair, was capable of 
being lashed into paroxysms of 
rage little short of insanity. 

Lady Alice pined to be her own 
mistress, to give up her station and 
her luxuries, her satins and her 
jewels, and be free. But what 
could she do? Between ample 
wealth and her own beggary stood 
the tyrant brother. She must re- 
main his dependent or go into the 
wide world and starve. Conventional 
shackles are stronger than fetters of 
iron. Though the meshes of custom 
are thin and transparent as the 
spider’s web, try to break through 
them, particularly if you are a wo- 
man, and see what you can do. 
Lady Alice sat in her room and 
nursed her rebellious spirit till her 
heart was fit to burst. The ‘ Red 
Earl’ drank, and laughed, and 
ruffled it like a gay, godless, grace- 
less gallant as he was: and this was 
the pair that the world in its wis- 
dom thought so attached and so 
happy. ‘There was balm in Gilead, 
however. It is not good for man to 
be alone, and a woman’s heart, how- 
ever proud and however sore it may 
be, if not utterly broken, will find 
itself a tenant, or make one, rather 
than remain empty. Lady Alice 
attached herself to her neighbour, 
Frank Marston, and the ‘ Red Earl’ 
forbade him the house. 

Now the Lady Alice’s meetings 
with the said Frank Marston were 
few and far between; perhaps had 
she known him better she would 
have loved him less; perhaps we 
might say the same of all attach- 
ments ; perhaps the fault, after all, 
lies not in the idol, but in the attri- 
butes with which the worshipper 
clothes it; perhaps we make fools 
of ourselves, and have none but our- 
selves to blame. However that may 
be, Lady Alice thought she recog- 
nised in Frank Marston those 
qualities; which went to make up 
her ideal, and so she enthroned him 
accordingly. He was a weak, pale 
youth, of no physical beauty, but of 
astern and decided temperament, 
and a strong leaven of that old 
Puritan spirit of independence that 
had overturned the throne. He had 
moreover been himself a stanch 
supporter of the Protector, and his 
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father’s hands were not innocent of 
the royal martyr's blood. ‘ Verily,’ 
to use the language of his party, 
‘he stank in the nostrils of the Ma- 
lignants ;’ and the Cavaliers having, 
as they expressed it, now got ‘the 
sun on their side the hedge,’ were 
not slow to treat their old con- 
querors with all the insolence and 
contumely to which in darker days 
they had themselves been forced to 
submit. 

Lady Alice admired her neigh- 
bour’s force of character. There 
was something akin to her own 
proud spirit in his; there was 
something parallel in their situa- 
tions. She chafed and fretted under 
domestic tyranny ; he was scorned 
and looked down on by those with 
whom he associated. So she gave him 
her heart without much considera- 
tion, and having given it, found out 
that she had only exchanged one 
sort of slavery for another, or per- 
haps we should say, was now sub- 
ject to both. 

The ‘ Red Earl’ swore ‘ his sister 
should never demean herself by 
speaking to a wretched low-born 
crop-ear;’ and he begged her to 
‘have the goodness’ for the future 
to discontinue his society, and pass 
him without notice when they met. 
He likewise hinted that a marriage 
with his friend, Sir Altamont, 
would suit his views for her, and 
that he should expect her to con- 
sider the subject at once, and make 
her arrangements to put his plans 
into effect. 

‘But Sir Altamont knows I do 
not care about him, Charles,’ 
pleaded the lady. ‘ He is a high- 
minded, good-hearted gentleman, 
and he would not woo where he 
knew he was unwelcome; so that 
will never be.’ 

The ‘Red Earl’ swore a great 
oath. ‘I have said it,’ he replied, 
his colour rising rapidly. yt 
Sir Altamont to me, and make your 
preparations.’ 

She flashed a glance of exceeding 
scorn at him. Her temper was 
nearly as uncontrollable as his own. 

* Never !’ she exclaimed. ‘ Never! 
I am my own mistress, brother, and 
I will not be foreed.’ 

‘Your own mistress,’ he sneered. 
‘You mean the mistress of that 
canting, snivelling Roundhead that 
ought to be in the lackeys’ room 
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cleaning our boots. But let Frank 
Marston beware. If I catch him 
here I will beat him to death with 
my riding wand, as I would any 
other poaching cur that I found on 
my domain. Let him look out, 
that’s all.’ 

She was furious now. You see 
she loved Frank Marston all the 
more perhaps that her attachment 
to him was greater than was his to 
her. She grew quite white, and her 
lip quivered as she spoke. 

‘ At least,’ she said, ‘ he would not 
force his own sister to associate with 
his light-o’-loves. Listen to me, my 
lord. You and I must understand 
each other once for all. If I tole- 
rate your friends, you must be 
equally indulgent to mine.’ 

He controlled himself with a 
strong effort. He was bent on 
mischief, and could keep his temper 
best when in that mood. 

‘ You will receive my guests with 
proper courtesy,’ he said, speaking 
very slowly and through his 
clenched teeth; ‘you will conduct 
yourself in my house as I desire, 
and if Master Marston thinks pro- 
per to show his low-bred face within 
the park gates, I will have him 
cudgelled by my knaves till he 
sings psalms again. I have said it, 
Lady Alice.’ . 

With a bitter sneer, worse to bear 
than his most violent explosions of 
wrath, he left the room to make 

reparations for the arrival of two 
fie dames whose characters were 
more than ‘suspect,’ and whom he 
expected his proud sister to receive 
with deferential courtesy ; whilst 
she, her heart bursting with a 
sense of outraged delicacy and un- 
bearable wrong, walked into the 
park to meet Frank Marston once 
more in sheer defiance. 

The devil watches his opportunity 
to put evil thoughts into our hearts 
wondrous deftly. His five thousand 
and odd years of experience have fa- 
miliarized him with the peculiarities 
of the race with which he has to deal, 
and he invariably chooses the right 
time and the right place at which 
to present a temptation or to offer 
an opportunity. Lady Alice walked 
to and fro, chafing and swelling 
like a roused lioness. ‘ Brother,’ 
she thought, ‘ brother, indeed ; and 
this is the man that stands between 
me and wealth, between me and 
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happiness; nay, between me and 
existence. What is this law of 
nature that woman should have all 
“the chips” and man all “the 
cheer?” that we are to be depen- 
dent upon them, aye, for the very 
bread we eat, and must sacrifice the 
very life-blood of our hearts to 
please their lightest whim? And 
this brother's life, this kind, good, 
affectionate brother! were he to 
lose it in a brawl or waste it by his 
debaucheries, I should be free and 
happy, and Marston would be mine, 
and the world rid of an overbearing 
profligate, and a good man set in his 
place, a lofty mind, a far-seeing in- 
tellect, a patriot, and a man of 
genius, and he talked of violence 
and contumely to him—him whose 

‘oom he is not fit to be. Oh that 

were hand to hand with him, 
brother though he be, and that my 
life or his could be forfeited in the 
struggle !’ 

She blushed blood-red with very 
anger as the evil thought crossed 
her mind; and Frank Marston, 
walking up the park to meet her, 
saw the blush, and blessed her in 
his heart for a loving, modest, 
timid maiden, fearful of her own 
strong love. 

She was a beautiful object, stand- 
ing there in a yellow satin gown— 
she always wore a yellow gown— 
with a forks wide shawl wrapped 
round her shoulders, and the last 
gleams of the cold winter sun 
lighting up her haughty head and 
its soft clustering hair, and tinging 
the red lips and the blushing face 
with a deeper carmine. Her head 
was erect, and slightly turned aside 
on the graceful neck, like that of a 
deer, or some such wild agile 
animal, startled but not frightened, 
and one hand was pressed closely to 
her bosom, whilst the other, half 
concealed in the folds of her gown, 
turned slightly outwards, revealing 
the rosy tints of the soft pink palm. 
It was her favourite attitude, and 
she fell into it naturally. 

He had come to bid her good- 
bye. Frank was a conscientious 
and right-thinking man, with an 
unyielding spirit and a hard and 
somewhat pitiless turn of mind. 

Ruined in worldly circumstances 
and compromised from his political 
opinions, he had resolved to seek 
in the New World that home 
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which so many of his former asso- 
ciates had already found; he had 
determined, with what he thought 
was a praiseworthy amount of self- 
denial, to bid farewell to the high- 
born lady that had loved him so 
unadvisedly, and forgetful of the 
claim she too had for consideration, 
plumed himself on the step he was 
about to take for her welfare, as he 
thought, and for his own. 

But his heart failed him when he 
saw that beautiful figure standin 
there, glowing in the sunset; an 
when the proud woman, her pride 
failing her in her love and her 
despair, implored him to forego his 
resolution, and remain for her sake, 
Frank Marston, for the first time in 
his life, wavered in his determina- 
tion, and yielded to an influence 
which his better judgment told him 
he ought to have withstood. 

‘So be it,’ he said. ‘ Lady Alice, 
for your sake I will remain here, to 
be near you: for your sake I will 
struggle on, and endure my hard lot 
as best I may. It will be years 
before I can call you mine, and 
those years, the best of both our 
lives, must be passed in weary long- 
ing, and daily heartburning and 
disappointment. All my pa 
tions are made; this night I should 
have sailed from England for ever 
to those shores of the New World 
where men may worship the God of 
their fathers in freedom and in 
truth. I foregomy resolve. I will 
remain, dear one! for your sake.’ 

She loved him more than ever 
now. She knew his independent 
spirit, his unhappy lot, bitter and 
humiliating as her own. She could 
appreciate the sacrifice he made to 
her affection, and she felt she would 
indeed be proud to give him wealth, 
station, and happiness, in return for 
the liberty he thd so ungrudgingly 
at her feet. She was a proud 
woman, the Lady Alice, and an un- 
scrupulous: she thought of her 
brother and shuddered. 

‘You are cold, Alice,’ said her 
lover, ‘and indeed the moon is 
already up. Your absence will be 
remarked; you must go in now. 
We shall meet again ere long, my 
own.” 

He wrapped her shawl fondl 
and tenderly around her, and wit 
a few more whispered words bade 
her adieu. The Lady Alice shi- 
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vered and shook as she paced the 
narrow gravel walk that led towards 
the house. 

It was a winding path, overgrown 
even in midwinter with hollies and 
thick evergreens. The clear frosty 
air struck chill to her very marrow, 
and the bright moon shed a brilliant 
light on all around. It was a night 
to walk merrily along, enjoying the 
seasonable beauty of the weather, 
and anticipating the cheerful fire- 
side, glowing with the promise of 
warmth and comfort, merry with 
the voices of laughing children and 
kindly friends. 

The Lady Alice wrapped her 
shawl closer round her, and shivered 
more and more. 

She had not advanced a hundred 
paces ere she started violently, 
stopped, and turned round. Loud 
angry tones smote upon her ear; 
she recognised the ‘Red Earl’s’ 
voice rising to the highest key-notes 
of passion. Like the scream of the 
eagle, it boded no good to those 
who should come beneath his 
talons. 

A smart cutting sound, like the 
blow of a riding whip, repeated 
twice or thrice, succeeded this out- 
break, and was followed almost 
instantaneously by the clink of 
swords. Alice hurried along as 
fast as her legs could carry her. 

She was just in time. Frank 
Marston, far inferior in strength 
and activity to his antagonist, was 
parrying with extreme difficulty the 
rapid and vicious thrusts of the 
‘Red Earl,’ whose whole face and 
features seemed to blaze with con- 
centrated fury. Blood, too, was 
flowing from Frank’s side, and his 
breath came short and quick. 
There was no mercy to be looked 
for, and Alice panted like a hunted 
deer as she sprang frantically on. 

Frank was beat down to his knee, 
and the Red Earl’s point was at his 
throat. 

She scarcely knew what she did. 
With lightning speed she had un- 
wound the shawl from her shoul- 
ders, and ere her footfall caught 
his ear, it was over her brother’s 
head: blinded and confused, his 
arm flew aimlessly up. 

The devil, too, was not sleeping 
in Frank Marston’s heart. With 
the energy of despair he went in 
under the Earl’s guard. Once, 
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twice, he plunged the reeking 
sword through his enemy’s body, 
and then stood still, pale, and faint, 
and sick, to look upon the work 
that he had done. 

The ‘Red Earl’ lay supine. A 
corpse with the flush of rage still 
purple on its angry brow. Lady 
Alice stood over him, motionless, 
but that she trembled from head to 
foot, and her stony eyes were fixed 
upon a spot of blood that had 
splashed her small white hand. 

She was the firsttospeak. ‘You 
must fly,’ she said, ‘as you had in- 
tended. Not a moment is to be 
lost. We shall never meet again. 
I must answer to Heaven for this 
night’s work.’ 

t was Alice who spoke, but was 
that her voice? He could not re- 
cognise the hoarse, gasping tones. 
Years afterward her image haunted 
him, as she stood there with her 
pale face and her yellow gown, her 
eyes slowly scanning the‘ Red Earl's’ 
corpse from head to foot, one hand 
clasped tight against her bosom, 
and the other, spotted as it was 
with blood, hid in the folds of her 
dress. It was the same attitude he 
had so often admired, and yet how 
changed! 

In the Far West, where the Red 
man was gradually giving way 
before the advance of the Pale- 
faces, Frank Marston made his 
home. From that ghastly night he 
never saw Lady Alice again. 

Men had grown accustomed. to 
deeds of blood in the long civil war. 
The disappearance of one on whom 
he had frequently been heard to 
vow vengeance, sufficiently ac- 
counted for the Earl’s death. The 
fair and frail dames whom he had 
entertained so profusely found other 
consolers, and the Lady Alice be- 
came sole mistress of his wealth and 
his ancestral domain. 

She married Sir Altamont in 
course of time, and bore him chil- 
dren, and kept his house, or rather 
her own, with praiseworthy skill 
and regularity. ‘Sir Altamont 
was a fortunate man,’ said the 
neighbours again, ‘to have won 
such beauty and wealth, such a fine 
old place, and, above all, such a 
charming bride!’ The priest 
blessed their union, they lived 
together fairly and honourably 
before the eyes of God and man, 
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and yet—and yet—perhaps Sir 
Altamont never knew the comfort 
and happiness of a wife, after all! 

They said she was haughty and 
reserved even with him. Stern and 
harsh always with her children and 
her de ents, but self-contained 
and self-controlling in a rare degree, 
and never known to give way to 
those fits of passion which had 
hitherto been constitutional in her 
family. If she never laughed, she 
never scolded ; if she never smiled, 
at least she never deepened the 
furrows of her habitual frown. 

She died in the prime of life, and 
Sir Altamont never married again. 
The neighbours said (at least some 
of them) that it was beautiful to 
see such conjugal devotion which 
could outlast the grave; others 
opined — and these were chiefly 
ladies, who ought indeed to be the 
best judges—that once was enough, 
and that the good-natured knight 
had no mind to a second venture. 

Be this as it may, Lady Alice 
wore a yellow gown to the day of 
her death, and complained con- 
stantly of the cold. She would 
shiver on a bright June day as in 
the bleak storms of December, and 
when death laid his icy grasp upon 
her heart, she only muttered ‘I am 
cold, colder than usual,’ and so she 
died. 

Her picture in the North-room 
is supposed to be a striking like- 
ness. It hangs over the old carved 
chimney-piece, and it has rarely 
been moved, on account of the 
valuable and brittle ornaments of 
its —. aaa 

rom its life-like appearance it 
has repeatedly startled more than 
one timid inmate; and persons of a 
nervous temperament have been 
known absolutely to decline sleeping 
in the apartment, which for many 
years went by the name of Lady 
Alice’s Chamber. 


* And a very pretty tissue of non- 
sense you have compiled, my good 
young friend,’ thought I, as I came 
to the conclusion of the gentleman’s 
researches into the archives of the 
family he was about to enter. ‘A 
farrago of love and murder, sickly 
sentiment, with a dash of the ‘‘ mor- 
bid” to impart a bitter flavour, and 
glaring improbabilities to furnish 
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incident, such as the public are 
poisoned with in these days for 
want of something better. Now if 
I am obliged to read fiction, I like 
to sit down and have a good spell 
at Walter Scott, who tells me of 
men and women that worked and 
were tired, hungered and thirsted, 
ate and drank, feared their Maker, 
and loved, or maybe hated, their 
neighbour as people do in real life. 
His heroes can be brave without being 
duellists and blacklegs; his heroines 
womanly without being intriguers 
and heartless coquettes. He can 
spin you a love-tale that shall in- 
terest me, a comfortable old bache- 
lor, to the end of the third volume, 
without spicing it with guilt, or 
adulterating it with jealousy and 
pique and uncalled-for despair, to 
stimulate the jaded aoe of the 
subscribers to a circulating library. 
Above all, he can afford to dispense 
with their cursed Antithesis, as they 
call it. Ah, it’s that antithesis that 
makes me sick !—“ The bird carolled 
on the bough, and the red blood 
streamed from Marmaduke’s throat, 
and tinged Margery’s white robe 
with a crimson stain !” or :— 

‘The gambler trimmed his lamp, 
though ‘twas already dawn, and 
thrusting his hands into his empt 
pockets, thought of home and wife 
and child, desolate, beggared, star- 
ving. As he turned his pale face to 
the window, a cheerful sweep sang 
— his gladsome call—‘ Sweep, 

° ” 


‘I have no patience with it; but 
it is time to dress for dinner.’ 

The bell had indeed disturbed my 
critical meditations; trash as they 
are, these miserable narratives serve 
to pass away the time, too. 

hey laughed at me that evening 
about the ghost till I was perfectly 
ashamed of myself. Suspectin 
some trick, and resolving to affor 
its perpetrator an object for his prac- 
tice no longer, I determined to sit 
up and watch, once in a way, till 
the first glimpse of daylight; so I 
no sooner reached my room than, 
lunging into my warm flannel 
essing-gown, and lighting all the 
candles at my disposal, I stirred up 
the fire into a comfortable blaze, 
ensconced myself in a roomy arm- 
chair, and with one eye on the pic- 
ture and the other on the columns 
of the county paper, I commenced 
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a vigil which I was determined 
should be satisfactory, if not con- 
clusive. 

I don’t think I was actually asleep 
at any time for several minutes after 
the commencement of my Garde 
Doloureuse, but the characters on 
the Western Gazette danced and 
swam somewhat before my eyes, 
and I read an advertisement for a 
‘child’s caul’ at least twenty times 
before I fairly gave in. must 
have slept, however, long and 
soundly before I woke, for the fire 
was nearly out, and the wax-candles 
on my dressing-table had burned 
down quite low ere I came to the use 
of ag thoultien, which I did in this 
wise: I was aroused by a sensation 
of extreme cold pervading my whole 
person, and an icy hand seemed to 
rest for an instant on my forehead. 
Instinctively I cast my first waking 
glance at the picture above the 
chimney-piece. I need not describe 
my horror at perceiving that the 
frame was empty! Iam not ashamed 
to confess that for a minute or more 
I did not dare to turn my head 
round, but the rustle of a dress in 
the room restored me the power of 
locomotion, and I jumped out of 
my chair and confronted the appa- 
rition. There she was, in awful 
earnest! Her hand clasped on her 
bosom, her yellow gown shining in 
the light, her eyes fixed on me with 
the same meaningless stony glare 
that I knew too well. She even 
seemed to smile haughtily as she 
moved gracefully by me towards 
the fire with a sort of shivering 
shrinking gesture, as of one who is 
very cold. If she had — I 
think I must have gone mad! 

For an instant my whole being 
was paralysed with extreme fear. 
Then I seized the bell-rope, and 
wea a lusty peal; after which, 
eaving tlie unwelcome visitor to 
warm herself to her heart’s content, 
I made for the door, and rushing 
to my friend H——’s room, knocked 
him up, and on the plea of indis- 
position begged him to come to my 
assistance. In a few brief words 
I explained to him what I had seen, 
and he accompanied me back to my 
chamber. As we hurried along the 
passages, we both distinctly heard 
the sound of a fire being stirred, 
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but on arriving at my apartment, 
everything was in the same order 
as usual, and the picture over the 
chimney-piece had returned to its 
frame, as if it had never been out 
of it. 

No power on earth would have 
induced me to sleep in that room 
again, and I finished my night’s 
rest on a sofa-bedstead in H——’s 
dressing-room, after we had both 
pledged ourselves solemnly to keep 
the whole matter a dead secret from 
the rest of the household. 

At my earnest desire the picture 
was next day removed from its 
place in the wainscoting, and 
covered by the place it had occupied 
we discovered a dusty venlied 
cupboard, and in the secret recesses 
of this hiding-place, amongst papers 
of no importance and an accumu- 
lation of rubbish, the missing deed. 
I need not say we settled Miss 
Alice’s business out of hand; and 
she is now the happy mother of a 
thriving family. The hazel eyes 
are, however, as soft, the hair as 
brown, and the colour as fresh as 
ever. I think, although the author, 
now a practical Member of Parlia- 
ment, is not jealous, our attachment 
is as strong on both sides as it used 
to be. 

I have not been down to H——'’s 
place in the west since; and from 
all I hear the Lady in the Yellow 
Gown has discontinued her vagaries 
since she has been turned with 
her face to the wall in a lumber- 
room., For the sake of all con- 
cerned I am heartly glad of it. 
She is the only ghost I have ever 
seen, and I have no wish to see 
another. 

Mine is a real ghost-story. I 
cannot explain the apparition. My 
nerves, I have already said, are not 
weaker than those of other men ; my 
eyesight is unimpaired. I am not 
aware that there is any tendency to 
insanity hereditary in my family, 
I have got a photograph of the Lady 
Alice’s picture at my chambers, 
Carey-street, Lincoln’s Inn. If I 
thought it would throw any light 
on the mystery, I would ask m 
reader to come and look at it. 
shall charge him nothing. He 
will seldom visit Lincoln’s Inn so 
cheap. 
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THE CRUISE OF THE BETSEY* 


Merrily, merrily goes the bark, 
Before the gale she bounds ; 

So darts the dolphin from the shark, 
Or the deer before the hounds. 


. BezOLD, how good and how 

pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity.’ So sang 
the sweet singer of Israel.t But 
what said a greater than he? 

Think not that I am come to send 
peace on earth: I came not to send 
peace, but a sword. 

For I am come to set a man at 
variance against his father, and the 
daughter against her mother, and the 
daughter-in-law against her mother-in- 
law.> 

So spake the unerring tongue ; 
and as it was in the beginning, it is 
now and ever shall be. The decree 
is immutable. 

Scotland has been the mother of 
many giants; but few of the intel- 
lectual Anakim whom she has 
brought forth and sternly nursed, 
have made for themselves a name 
more worthy of her nor better 
formed for floating buoyantly down 
the stream of time than Hugh 
Miller. His head rests on the lap 
of earth whose monuments he de- 
ciphered so clearly and described 
so eloquently. ‘Those for whose 
faith he battled so valiantly con- 
sole themselves with the conviction 
that 


His immortal part with angels lives. 


Never did man feed and fan the 
divine spark vouchsafed to him into 
a more glowing fire, quenched, 
alas, how suddenly! Difficulties 
vanished before his energetic spirit. 
The unconquerable bar which has 
checked so many could not stop 
him. But the strength of the 
strongest of us is weakness. Pole- 
mics came to add their exciting 
fervour to an overtaxed organ. 
Whatever burns consumes. Even 
Hugh Miller’s powerful brain was 
overwrought by the tasks which he 


Lord of the Isles. 


exacted from it. What a piece of 
work is man ! 

The enthusiastic, enduring, firm, 
not to write stubborn, spirit of 
the old Scotch covenanters is not 
extinct; the zealous fire is not 
reduced to ashes though it may 
burn with more mitigated ardour; 
the ancient abhorrence of Papists, 
Prelatists, and Erastians, assuming 
the names of Presbyterians, Inde- 

endents, Socinians, and Quakers, 
is ever ready to manifest itself in 
altered form; the heat is but latent. 
When the hour is come the man is 
sure to appear; some now mute in- 
glorious Ephraim Macbriar will be 
ready to improve the occasion. The 
Kettledrummles and Poundtexts 
have not entirely passed away, and 
occasionally the shade of Habakkuk 
Mucklewrath (whom the enemy 
had long detained in captivity in 
forts and castles until his under- 
standing had departed from him, 
and whom, as the Rey. Gabriel 
Kettledrummle feared, an evil de- 
mon had possessed) stalks on earth 
again. Many a Mause Headrigg 
even now would be fain to cast her 
stool at the minister on catching 
sight of a piece of paper lying be- 
fore him in the pulpit. 

The perfervidum ingenium of his 
countrymen was strong in Hugh 
Miller. The editor of The Witness, 
like Tristram’s father, gave many 
an adversary a slash to remember 
him by; and the good and pious 
editor who dates from Pendock 
Rectory has judiciously expunged 
some passages engendered by the 
disputation productive of such bit- 
ter feeling between the supporters 
of the Free and _ Established 
Churches of Scotland, pardonable 
in the heat of controversy ; pas- 
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sages which Hugh Miller himself 
would probably have struck out in 
his cooler moments. Some state- 
ments incidental to the condition of 
geological knowledge at the time 
the work was penned, the editor has 
also altered, with more question- 
able discretion ; for we love to see 
or hear a man pour out all himself 
as plain as downright Shippen or 
the great and charming old oenb 
philosopher. But the editor has 
most laudably abstained from tam- 
pering with the text: le style c'est 
Uhomme. 

Here, then, we find Hugh Miller 
on board The Betsey in the Sound 
of Mull, delivered out of the hands 
of the Rev. Mr. Blattergowl, and 
teind free, ready ‘for passing from 
the too pressing monstrosities of an 
existing state of things to the old 
lapidified monstrosities of the past,’ 
and afloat with his friend, whose 
troubles had caused Miller to post- 
pone his design on the Hebrides for 
a twelvemonth,—his friend, who 
having no longer a local habitation 
in his parish, nor being as yet -pro- 
vided with one elsewhere on land, 
had now found a home on the deep 
beside his island charge. 


Let us look into the state room. 


The cabin,—my home for the greater 
part of the three following weeks, and 
that of my friend for the greater part of 
the previous twelvemonth,—I found to 
be an apartment about twice the size of 
a common bed, and just lofty enough 
under the beams to permit a man of five 
feet eleven to stand erect in his nightcap. 
A large table, lashed to the floor, fur- 
nished with tiers of drawers of all sorts 
and sizes, and bearing a writing desk 
bound to it a-top, occupied the middle 
space, leaving just room enough for a 
person to pass between its edges and the 
narrow coffin-like beds in the sides, and 
Space enough at its fore-end for two 
seats in front ofthe stove. A jealously- 
barred skylight opened above; and there 
depended from it this evening a close 
lanthorn-looking lamp, sufficiently valu- 
able, no doubt, in foul weather, but 
dreary and dim on the occasions when 
all one really wished from it was light. 
The peculiar furniture of the place gave 
evidence to the mixed nature of my 
friend’s employment. A well-thumbed 
chart of the Western Islands lay across 
an equally well-thumbed volume of 
Henry's Commentary. There was a 
Polyglot and a spy-glass in one corner, 
and a copy of Calvin’s Jnstitutes, with 
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the latest edition of The Coaster’s Sailing 
Directions, in another ; while in an ad- 
joining state-room, nearly large enough 
to accommodate an arm-chair, if the 
chair could have but contrived to get 
into it, I caught a glimpse of my friend’s 
printing-press and his case of types, 
canopied overhead by the blue ancient 
of the vessel, bearing in stately six-inch 
letters of white bunting, the legend, 
‘Free CaurcH Yacurt.’ 


He landed, and was soon at work 
near a milla little to the south of 
the village of Tobermory, ‘ where 
a small stream descends, all foam 
and uproar, from the higher 
grounds along a rocky channel 
half hidden by brushwood; and 
the Liasic bed occurs in an exposed 
front directly over it, coped by a 
thick bed of amygdaloidal trap.’ 
He found that the organisms were 
numerous, and on digging into the 
bank beyond the reach of the 
weathering influences, in delicate 
—— but preserved after a 

ragile fashion, that rendered their 
safe removal difficult. 

Originally the bed must have existed 
as a brown argillaceous mud, somewhat 
resembling that which forms in the 
course of years under a scalp of muscles, 
and it has hardened into a mere silt-like 
clay, in which the fossils occur, not as 
petrifactions, but as shells in a state of 
decay, except in some rare cases in 
which a calcareous nodule has formed 
within or around them. Viewed in the 
group, they seem of an intermediate 
character between the shells of the 
Lias and Oolite.—(p. 14.) 


Gryphea obliquata, characteristic 
of the Liasic formation, and Phola- 
domya equalis, of the Oolitic, were 
among the first shells which he dis- 
interred, and doubtless wrapped up 
in the ‘ fine soft Conservative Edin- 
burgh newspaper, valuable for a 
quality of preserving old things 
entire,’ half a stone weight of which 
he had packed up with his chisels, 
hammers, and bag. ‘The italics are 
Hugh’s own, and the word seems 
to have been selected with his usual 
felicity and in the spirit of pro- 
phecy ; for surely anything softer 
or more squeezable than our Con- 
servative eds and masters have 

roved themselves to be, does not, 

in our limited knowledge, exist. 

How the Manchester taskmasters 

must chuckle as they stand over 

their slaves while the radical work 
cc 
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is being done. The ‘ quality of pre- 
serving old things entire,’ however, 
seems to be advancing fast to the 
vanishing point. 

Before his arrival in the Sound 
of Mull, where the Betsey lay, 
Hugh Miller had been in luck at 
Oban, where one of the villagers in 
improving his garden had just made 
a cut for some fifteen or twenty 
yards along the face of the preci- 
pice behind the village, and laid 
open the line of junction between 
the conglomerate and the clay slate, 
which is thus brought before our 
eyes :— 

The conglomerate lies unconformably 
along the edges of the slate strata, 
which present under it an appearance 
exactly similar to that which they ex- 
hibit under the rolled stones and shingle 
of the neighbouring shore, where we 
find them laid bare beside the harbour 
for several hundred yards. And, mixed 
with the pebbles of various character 
and origin of which the conglomerate 
is mainly composed, we see detached 
masses of the slate, that still exhibit on 
their edges the identical lines of frac- 
ture characteristic of the rock, which 
they received, when torn from the mass 
below, myriads of ages before. In the 
incalculably remote period in which the 
conglomerate base of the Old Red Sand- 
stone was formed, the clay-slate of this 
district had been exactly the same sort 
of rock that it is now. Some long an- 
terior convulsion had upturned its strata; 
and the sweep of water, mingled with 
broken fragments of stone, had worn 
smooth the exposed edges, just as a 
similar agency wears the edges exposed 
at the present time. Quarries might 
have been opened in this rock, as now, 
for a roofing slate, had there been 
quarriers to open them, or houses to 
roof over: it was in every respect as 
ancient a looking stone then as in the 
present late age of the world. 


The Betsey got under weigh and 
beat gallantly out of the Sound of 
Mull, in the face of an intermittent 
baffling wind and a heavy swell. 
Our author seanned the precipices 
of Ardnamurchan with longing eye 
and would fain have approached 
them nearer, ‘to trace along their 
inaccessible fronts the strange 
reticulations of trap figured by 
M Culloch.’ But the prudent skipper 
said ‘no.’ Docile ai easily handled 
as was their little craft, they had on 
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their lee one of the most formidable 
shores in Scotland, with light 
variable winds and a high-running 
sea. They could for miles hear the 
deep diapason of the surf roaring, 
as it were, for prey, ‘and see its 
undulating strip of white flickering 
under stack om cliff.’ The warning 
was not unheeded, and they gave 
the iron-bound coast a wide berth. 
Merrily, merrily bounds the bark 
O’er the broad ocean driven, 
Her path by Ronin’s* mountains dark 
The steersman’s hand hath given. 


Then running along the Isle of 
Eigg, ‘ with its colossal scuir rising 
between them and the sky, as if it 
were a piece of Babylonian wall, or 
of the great wall of China, only 
vastly larger, set down on the — 
of a mountain,’ they entered the 
channel which separates the island 
from one of its dependencies, 
Eilean Chaisteil, and dropped their 
anchor in the tideway some fifty 
yards from the rocks. 

In this island of Eigg was acted, 
in days of yore, a tragedy only to 
be paralleled by that the scene of 
which was not long since laid in 
Algeria. 

Leaving the boat to return to 
the Betsey with its one hand, and 
taking his companion to assist 
them in carrying such specimens as 
they might procure ashore, they 
passed westward for a few hundred 
yards under the crags, and came 
abreast of a dark angular opening, 
searce two feet in height, at the 
base of the precipice. In front of 
this dark aperture was a little slug- 
= pool, ankle deep, half mud, 

lf water, and matted over with 
grass and rushes :— 

The little angular opening forms the 
lower termination of the line, which, 
hollowing inwards, recedes near the 
bottom into a shallow cave, roughened 
with tufts of fern and bunches of long 
silky grass, here and there enlivened by 
the delicate flowers of the lesserrock-gera- 
nium. A shower of drops patters from 
above among the weeds and rushes of 
the little pool. My friend the minister 
stopped short. ‘There,’ he said, point- 
ing to the hollow, ‘ you will find such 
a bone-cave as you never saw before. 
Within that opening there lie the re- 
mains of an entire race, palpably de- 
stroyed, as geologists in so many other 
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cases are content merely to imagine, by 
one great catastrophe. That is the 
famous cave of Francis (Vamh Fhraing), 
in which the whole people of Eigg were 
smoked to death by the M ‘Leods. 
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But hark!—the chords of the 
harp of the north, swept by the un- 
seen hand of the Minstrel, come 
over the memory :— 


On Scooreigg next a warning light 
Summoned her warriors to the fight ; 

A numerous race, ere stern Macleod 

O’er their bleak shores in vengeance strode, 
Where all in vain the ocean-cave 

Its refuge to his victims gave. 

The Chief, relentless in his wrath, 

With blazing heath blockades the path ; 

In dense and stifling volumes roll’d, 

The vapour fill’d the cavern’d hold ! 

The warrior-threat, the infant’s plain, 

The mother’s screams were heard in vain ; 
The vengeful Chief maintains his fires, 

Till in the vault a tribe expires ! 

The bones which strew that cavern’s gloom, 
Too well attest their dismal doom.* 


In the appendix to the poem, Sir 
Walter relates his visit to the cavern, 
from which he brought off, in spite 
of the ‘prejudices’ of the sailors 
who accompanied him, a skull from 
among the numerous specimens of 
mortality which made it horrible. 

Such a scene could not fail to stir 
the soul of Hugh Miller. And, 
however odious comparisons may 
be, his deseription will not suffer by 


being a in juxtaposition near 


any other, 
Scott was. 

The Universities no longer reign 
in solitary grandeur on the Isis or 
the Cam. Colleges do abound: 
their name is legion, and a single 
western city rejoices in five, to say 
nothing of schools. The learned 
and foreign languages are learnedly 
taught in these provincial establish- 
ments, the well-ordered pupils go 
about in semi-academicals, and if the 
tutors would but bestow a little of 
their care on the Queen’s English, 
the country would have still greater 
reason to be much obliged to them 
for their services. But perhaps 
they are of opinion that to write 
and read the vernacular comes by 
nature; and, indeed, the best mo- 
dern English known to us has 
flowed from the pens of a plough- 
man and of a journeyman mason, 
who were never at any college at 
all. The purity of Hugh Miller's 
style, in which he could not speak 
80 as to be intelligible to the ear of 
the Southron, is not more marvel- 


great in narrative as 


lous than his transcendant descrip- 
tive power. William Cobbett’s 
English was equally pure: but Hugh 
Miller’s brilliantly vivid imagination 
carried him far beyond the Chief of 
the Gridiron in aptitude of illustra- 
tion. The Scotchman takes us with 
him into the cavern of death :— 


We struck a light, and, worming our- 
selves through the narrow entrance, 
gained the interior, —a true rock gallery, 
vastly more roomy and lofty than one 
could have anticipated from the mean 
vestibule placed in front of it. Its ex- 
treme iength we found to be two hun- 
dred and sixty feet ; its extreme breadth 
twenty-seven feet ; its height, where the 
roof rises highest, from eighteen to twenty 
feet. The cave seems to have owed its 
origin to two distinct causes. The trap- 
rocks on each side of the vertical fault- 
like crevice which separates them are 
greatly decomposed, as if by the moisture 
percolating from above ; and directly in 
the line of the crevice must the surf have 
charged, wave after wave, for ages ere 
the last upheaval of the land. When 
the dog-stone at Dunolly existed as a 
sea-stack, skirted with algze, the breakers 
on this shore must have dashed every 
tide through the narrow opening of the 
cavern, and scooped out by handfuls the 
decomposing trap within. The process 
of decomposition, and consequent en- 
largement, is still going on inside, but 
there is no longer an agent to sweep 
away the disintegrated fragments. 
Where the roof rises highest the floor is 
blocked up with accumulations of bulky 
decaying masses that have dropped from 
above ; and it is covered over its entire 
area by a stratum of earthy rubbish, 
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which has fallen from the sides and 
ceiling in such abundance, that it covers 
up the straw beds of the perished 
islanders, which still exist beneath as a 
brown mouldering felt, to the depth of 
from five to eight inches. Never yet 
was tragedy enacted on a gloomier 
theatre. An uncertain twilight glim- 
mers gray at the entrance, from the nar- 
row vestibule ; but all within, for full 
two hundred feet, is black as with 
Egyptian darkness. As we passed on- 
ward with our one feeble light, along the 
dark mouldering walls and roof which 
absorbed every straggling ray that 
reached them, and over the dingy floor, 
ropy and damp, the place called to re- 
collection that hall in Roman story, 
hung and carpeted with black, into which 
Domitian once thrust his senate in a 
frolic, to read their own names on the 
coffin-lids placed against the wall. The 
darkness geemed to press upon us from 
every side, as if it were a dense jetty 
fluid, out of which our light had scooped 
a pailful or two, and that was rushing 
in to supply the vacuum ; and the only 
objects we saw distinctly visible were 
each other's heads and faces, and the 
lighter parts of our dress. 


Pause for a moment in this 
darkness visible. Could the best 
scholar who ever drank deep of the 
well of English undefiled, alter a 
word in the foregoing preparatory 
description without injury to the 
effect,—without taking the present 
horror from the time ? 


The floor, for about a hundred feet 
inwards from the narrow vestibule, re- 
sembles that of a charnel-house. At 
almost every step we come upon heaps 
of human bones grouped together, as 
the Psalmist so graphically describes, 
‘as when one cutteth and cleaveth wood 
upon the earth.’ They are of a brownish, 
earthy hue, here and there tinged with 
green ; the skulls, with the exception of 
a few broken fragments, have disap- 
peared, for travellers in the Hebrides 
have of late years been numerous and 
curious, and many a museum,—that at 
Abbotsford among the rest,—exhibits, 
in a grinning skull, its memorial of the 
Massacre at Eigg. We find, too, further 
marks of visitors in the single bones se- 
parated from the heaps and scattered 
over the area; but enough still remains 
to show, in the general disposition of 
the remains, that the hapless islanders 
died under the walls in families, each 
little group separated by a few feet from 
the others. Here and there the remains 
of a detached skeleton may be seen, as 
if some robust islander, restless in his 
agony, had stalked out into the middle 
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space ere he fell ; but the social arrange- 
ment is the general one. And beneath 
evtry heap we find, at the depth, as has 
been said, of a few inches, the remains 
of the straw bed upon which the family 
had lain, largely mixed with the smaller 
bones of the human frame, ribs and 
vertebrae, and hand and feet bones; 
occasionally, too, with fragments of 
unglazed pottery, and various other im- 
plements of a rude housewifery. The 
minister found for me, under one family 
heap, the pieces of a half-burned un- 
glazed earthen jar, with a narrow mouth, 
that, like the sepulchral urns of our an- 
cient tumuli, had been moulded by the 
hand without the assistance of the pot- 
ter’s wheel ; and to one of the fragments 
there stuck a minute pellet of gray hair. 
From under another heap he disinterred 
the handle-stave of a child’s wooden por- 
ringer (bicker), perforated by a hole still 
bearing the mark of the cord that had 
hung it to the wall, and beside the stave 
lay a few of the larger, less destructible 
bones of the child, with what for a time 
puzzled us both nota little,—one of the 
grinders of a horse. Certain it was, no 
horse could have got there to have 
dropped a tooth,—a foal of a week old 
could not have pressed itself through the 
opening; and how the single grinder, 
evidently no recent introduction into 
the cave, could have got mixed up in the 
straw with the human bones, seemed an 
enigma somewhat of the class to which 
the reel in the bottle belongs. I found 
in Edinburgh an unexpected com- 
mentator on the mystery, in the person 
of my little boy,—an experimental phi- 
losopher in his second year. I had 
spread out on the floor the curiosities of 
Eigg,—among the rest, the relics of the 
cave, including the pieces of earthen jar 
and the fragment of the porringer, but 
the horse’s tooth seemed to be the only 
real curiosity among them in the eyes of 
little Bill. He laid instant hold of it ; 
and, appropriating it as a toy, continued 
playing with it till he fell asleep. I 
nave now litile doubt that it was first 
brought into the cave by the poor child 
amid whose mouldering remains Mr. 
Swanson found it. The little pellet of 
gray hair spoke of feeble old age in- 
volved in this wholesale massacre with 
the vigorous manhood of the island ; and 
here was a story of unsuspecting infancy 
amusing itself on the eve of destruction 
with its toys. Alas for man! ‘Should 
not I spare Nineveh, that great city,’ 
said God to the angry prophet, ‘ wherein 
are more than six score thousand persons 
that cannot discern between their right 
hand and their left ? God’s image must 
have been sadly defaced in the murderers 
of the poor inoffensive children of Eigg, 
ere they could have heard their feeble 
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wailings, raised, no doubt, when the 
stifling atmosphere within began first to 
thicken, and yet ruthlessly persist in 
their work of indiscriminate destruc- 
tion. 


Few leave this charnel-house 
without bringing away some me- 
mento, generally a ghastly one. Sir 
Walter, you remember, had, like 
Ben Jonson's witch, chosen out a 
skull. Hugh Miller picked up the 
fragment of a jaw, with a few teeth 
sticking fast in it, and he thus 
moralizes over the relic :— 


I have found in the Old Red Sand- 
stone the strong-based tusks of the semi- 
reptile Holoptychius ; I have chiselled 
out of the limestone of the Coal Measures 
thesharp, dagger-like incisors of the Me- 
galichthys ; I have picked up in the Lias 
and Oolite the cruel spikes of the croco- 
dile and the Ichthyosaurus; I have seen 
the trenchant,saw-edged teeth of gigantic 
Cestracions and Squalide that had been 
disinterred from the chalk and the Lon- 
don clay; and I have felt, as I examined 
them, that there could be no possibility 
of mistake regarding the nature of the 
creatures to which they had belonged ;— 
they were teeth made for hacking, tear- 
ing, mangling,—for amputating limbs at 
a bite, and laying open bulky bodies with 
acrunch: but I could find no such evi- 
dence in the human jaw, with its three 
inoffensive-looking grinders, that the 
animal it had belonged to,—far more 
ruthless and cruel than reptile-fish, cro- 
codiles, or sharks, —was of such a nature 
that it could destroy creatures of even 
its own kind by hundreds at a time, when 
not in the least incited by hunger, and 
with no ultimate intention of eating 
them. Man must surely have become 
an immensely worse animal than his 
teeth show him to have been designed 
for: his teeth give no evidence regard- 
ing his real character. Who, for in- 
stance, could gather from the dentology 
of the M‘Leods the passage in their his- 
tory to which the cave of Francis bears 
evidence ? 


It will be as great a relief to you 
to leave this scene of murder, as it 
was to Hugh Miller and his party 
to be relieved from its stagnant, 
damp atmosphere and mouldy, un- 


wholesome smells for the fresh sea- 
air on the beach without; and 
gladly we ascend with them the 
breezy hill-side on their way to the 
Scuir of Eigg, ‘a veritable Giant’s 
Causeway, like that on the coast of 
Antrim, taken and magnified rather 
more than twenty times in height, 
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and some five or six times in breadth, 
and then placed on the ridge of a 
hill nearly nine hundred feet high.’ 


This strange causeway is columnar 
from end to end ; but the columns, from 
their great altitude and deficient breadth, 
seem mere rodded shafts in the Gothic 
style: they rather resemble bundles of 
rods than well-proportioned pillars. Few 
of them exceed eighteen inches in dia- 
meter, and many of them fall short of 
half a foot ; but, though lost in the gene- 
ral mass of the Scuir as independent 
columns, when we view it at an angle 
sufficiently large to take in its entire 
bulk, they yet impart to it that graceful 
linear effect which we see brought out in 
tasteful pencil-sketches and good line- 
engravings. We approached it this day 
from the shore in the direction in which 
the eminence it stands upon assumes the 
pyramidal form, and itself the tower- 
like. outline. The acclivity is barren 
and stony,—a true desert foreground, 
like those of Thebes and Palmyra ; and 
the huge square shadow of the tower 
stretched dark and cold athwart it. The 
sun shone out clearly. One half the 
immense bulk before us, with its deli- 
cate vertical lining, lay from top to 
bottom in deep shade, massive and 
gray; one half presented its many- 
sided columns to the light, here and 
there gleaming with tints of extreme 
brightness, where the pitch-stones pre- 
sented their glassy planes to the sun; 
its general outline, whether pencilled 
by the lighter or darker tints, stood out 
sharp onl clear ; and a stratum of white 
fleecy clouds floated slowly amid the 
delicious blue behind it. But the mi- 
nuter details I must reserve for my 
next chapter. One fact, however, anti- 
cipated just a little out of its order, 
may heighten the interest of the reader, 
There are massive buildings, —bridges 
of noble span, and harbours that abut 
far into the waves,—founded on wooden 
piles ; and this bugest of hill-forts we 
find founded on wooden piles also. It 
is built on what a Scotch architect 
would perhaps term a pile-brander of 
the Pinites Eiggensis, an ancient tree of 
the Oolite. The gigantic Scuir of Eigg 
rests on the remains of a prostrate 
forest. 

The country that gave birth to 
True Thomas may well be the land 
of faery, witchcraft, second sight 
(in which another celebrated tourist 
believed), and apparitions. One of 
the few superstitions that still linger 
on the island is associated with a 
wild hollow, where it is said, shortly 
before a death takes place among 
the inhabitants, a tall withered 
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female form may be seen in the 
twilight washing a shroud in the 
stream. A ghost will not speak till 
it is spoken to,* and the querist who 
screws his courage up to address a 
spectre may hear more than he likes 
in reply. ‘ Whose shroud are you 
washing ?’ asked an over-bold islan- 
der at the phantom.—‘ Your own,’ 
was the appalling answer. 

Our visitors did not fail to notice 
among other geological phenomena 
the great oyster bed, extending over 
many acres, where the bivalves are 
massed as thickly together to the 
depth of several feet, as shells on 
the heap at the door of a Newhaven 
fisherman. Your oyster not only 
loves the dredging song, but comesof 
a gentle kind—for antiquity is neces- 
sary to gentility, and he dates ages 
before the Conquest. The millionaire 
of to-day little thinks as he walks or 
rides over the well-pitched intermi- 
nable streets—paved with gold and 
no mistake—to his counting-house 
in the city, that London was once 
an oyster bed. 

But the most remarkable nota- 
bility occurred as the voyagers 
walked over the sand of the Volite. 
Hugh Miller was turning up this 
sand, so curiously reduced to its 
original state, and marking how 
nearly the recent shells embedded 
in it resembled the extinct ones that 
had lain in it so long before, when 
he became aware of a peculiar sound 
which it yielded to the tread as his 
companions paced over it. Some 
have read or heard of Jabel Nakous 
—E] Nakous, as Sir David Brewster 
writes it—in Arabia Petra, and of 
Reg Rawan in the neighbourhood of 
Cabul, and many have not; but few 
are aware that they need not go 
farther than the island of Eigg if 
they wish to observe a similar phe- 
nomenon in acoustics. Listen to 
our tourist as he walks over this 
musical sand :— 

I struck it obliquely with my foot, 
where the surface lay dry and incoherent 
in the sun, and the sound elicited was a 
shrill sonorous note, somewhat resem- 
bling that produced by a waxed thread, 
when tightened between the teeth and 
the hand, and tipped by the nail of the 
forefinger. I walked over it, striking it 
obliquely at each step, and with every 
blow the shrill note was repeated. My 
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companions joined me; and we per- 
formed a concert, in which, if we could 
boast of but little variety in the tones 
oe we might at least challenge all 

urope for an instrument of the kind 
which produced them. It seemed less 
wonderful that there should be music in 
the granite of Memnon, than in the 
loose Oolitic sand of the Bay of Laig. 
As we marched over the drier tracks, an 
incessant woo, woo, woo, rose from the 
surface, that might be heard in the calm 
some twenty or thirty yards away ; and 
we found that where a damp semi-co- 
herent stratum lay at the depth of three 
or four inches beneath, and all was dry 
and incoherent above, the tones were 
loudest and sharpest, and most easily 
evoked by the foot. Our discovery,— 
for I trust I may regard it as such,— 
adds a third locality to two previously 
known ones, in which what may be 
termed the musical sand,—no unmeet 
counterpart to the ‘singing water’ of 
the tale,—has now been found. 


No, not exactly singing water, 
though it pleased Hugh’s vivid ima- 
gination to run away with his 
memory. Prince Bahman and 
Prince Perviz went in search of the 
talking bird, singing tree, and golden 
water, and got turned into black 
stones for their pains. Princess 
Parizade, their sister, with the aid 
of a little cotton in her ears, gained 
all three; and, moreover, having 
sprinkled the numerous black stones 
with the golden water, restored her 
beloved brothers and a large party 
of gentlemen to their pristine shape. 
The ladies—blessings on the dear 
delightful charmers—have it hollow 
when matters come to require acute- 
ness, subtilty, and address. ‘ Laugh- 
ing Water’ belonged to Hiawatha, 
and is immortalized by the sweet 
singer of America. If thou canst 
read her death unmoved, stoic of 
the most stony class art thou. All 
we know is that the touching verse 
drew iron tears down the cheek of 
an ex-police-magistrate. 

You observe that Hugh Miller 
compares the sound elicited to the 
shrill sonorous note produced by a 
waxed thread, when tightened be- 
tween the teeth and the hand, and 
you will hardly fail to remember— 
with reference to the Egyptian 
Memnon—that Humboldt, whose 
vigorous soul and body seem to defy 
Time, when he was traversing the 


* ¢Thou art a scholar, speak to it, Horatio.’ 
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wilds of South America, heard at 
sunrise, in a monument of granite 
situated near the centre of the spot 
on which the palace of Carnac 
stands, a noise resembling that of a 
breaking string; the very expres- 
sion, as Sir David Brewster remarks, 
by which Pausanias characterizes 
the sound in the Memnonian granite. 

It is curious to note how differ- 
ently sounds are accepted by differ- 
ent persons: indeed, Dr. Wollaston 
has clearly proved that certain 
sounds are inaudible to certain 
ears. The Arabs, who still cling to 
their fondness for romance, say that 
there is a convent miraculously pre- 
served in the bowels of El Nakous, 
and that the sounds are those of the 
Nakous, a long metallic ruler sus- 
pended horizontally, which the 
priest strikes witha hammer for the 
purpose of assembling the monks to 
prayer. If you be disposed to 
doubt this, ask the wandering Greek 
— if you can find him—who on one 
occasion had the- luck to see the 
mountain open, and, entering by the 
gap, descended into the subterranean 
convent, where, if he did not find 
such jewelled fruit as Aladdin ga- 
thered, he found beautiful gardens 
and fountains of delicious water. 
As he thought that he might pos- 
sibly meet with sceptics, he brought 
with him, on his return to the upper 
world, fragments of consecrated 
bread to stop the mouths of the in- 
credulous. 

Seetzen seems to have been the 
first European traveller who visited 
the hill. The German, after journey- 
ing for several hours over arid sands, 
and under ranges of precipices in- 
scribed with mysterious characters, 
arrived at the base of the musical 
mountain, found it composed of a 
white friable sandstone, and ob- 
served that it presented on two of 
its sides sandy declivities. He 
listened, and after waiting some 
time heard a low undulating sound, 
somewhat resembling that of a 
humming-top, which rose and fell, 
ceased and began, then ceased again. 
An hour and three-quarters after- 
ward, as he was climbing along 
one of the declivities, he again 
heard the sound, but louder and 
more prolonged. It seemed to come. 
from under his knees, beneath which 
the sand, disturbed by his efforts, 
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was sliding downward along the 
surface of the rock. He came to 
the conclusion that the sliding sand 
caused the sounds; climbed to the 
top of the declivity, and then, slid- 
ing downward, exerted himself with 
hands and feet to set the sand in 
motion. The incoherent sand rolled 
under and around in a vast sheet, 
and so loud was the noise that the 
earth seemed to tremble beneath 
him ; and he owns that he should 
certainly have been afraid if he had 
been ignorant of the cause. Mr. 
Gray, of University College, Oxford, 
describes the sound as beginning 
with a low continuous murmuring, 
which seemed to rise beneath his 
feet, gradually changing into pulsa- 
tions as it grew louder, so as to 
resemble the striking of a clock; 
and it became so strong, he adds, at 
the end of five minutes, as to detach 
the sand. He was unable to trace 
the sounds to their producing cause, 
but he apparently regarded them as 
causing the detachment of the sand, 
not as proceeding from it, as Seetzen 
evidently did. Lieutenant Welsted 
compares the sounds at their com- 
mencement to the faint strains of 
an Zolian harp when its strings are 
first swept by the breeze. As the 
sand became more violently agitated 
by the increased velocity of the de- 
scent, the noise, he says, more re- 
sembled that produced by drawing 
the moistened fingers over a glass ; 
but as it reached the base, the re- 
verberations attained the loudness 
of distant thunder, causing the rock 
on which they were seated to vibrate. 
The camels, animals not easily 
frightened, became so alarmed at 
the noise, that their drivers with 
difficulty restrained them. 

Baber, the conquering emperor, 
describes the Khwaja Reg-Rawan, 
which is about forty miles north of 
Cabul, toward Hindu-kush, and 
near the base of the mountains, as a 
small hill, in which there is a line of 
sandy ground reaching from the top 
to the bottom, and from which there 
issues in the summer season the 
sound of drums and nagarets. This 
hill, which was musical in the 
fifteenth century, when the emperor 
flourished, and probably was so ages 
before he was born or thought of, 
was visited by Sir Alexander Burnes, 
who states that when the sand is 
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set in motion by a body of people 
who slide down it, a noise is emitted ; 
and that, on the first trial, they dis- 
tinctly heard two hollow sounds, 
such as would be given by a large 
drum. He adds that there is an 
echo in the place, and that the in- 
habitants believe that the sounds 
are heard only on Friday, when the 
saint of Reg-Rawan, who is interred 
hard by, permits. 

But the cause? That is as latent 
as the phenomenon is patent. Sir 
John Herschel honestly states that 
to him it is utterly inexplicable. 
Sir David Brewster assured Hugh 
Miller that it was not less a puzzle 
to him than to Sir John. A great 
man can afford to say ‘I don’t 
know.’ Some, however, are no- 
thing if not explanatory. An 
eastern traveller favours his readers 
with a truly Cimmerian obfuscation, 
for he attributes the production of 
the sounds to ‘a reduplication of 
impulse setting air in vibration in a 
focus of echo!’ There, Sir, is a 
cloud of words for you; charming 
illustration of the ignotwm per 
ignotius, isn’t it? ‘This traveller,’ 

ily observes Hugh Miller, ‘means, 
I suppose, saying nearly the same 
thing as the two philosophers, and 
merely conveys his meaning in a 
less simple style.’ ‘ 

We have elsewhere* insisted on 
the importance of causes now in 
operation, and, above all, of the 
value of that great geological agent, 
time, in estimating the phenomena 
which are manifested in thestructure 
of the earth’s crust. In his fifth 
chapter our author notices the two 
strata containing fresh-water fossils 
in abundance among the marine 
Oolites of Brora, one of them little 
more than an inch in thickness, the 
other little more than a foot. He 
well observes that it seems consider- 
ably more a that such de- 
posits should have owed their ex- 
istence to extraordinary land-floods, 
like those which in 1829 devastated 
the province of Moray, and covered 
over whole miles of marine beach 
with the spoils of land and river, than 
that a sea-bottom should be elevated 
for their production ‘into a fresh- 
water lake, and then let down into 
asea-bottom again. After the thaw 


* Fraser's Magazine, vol. lviii. p. 205. 
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which followed the greatsnow-storm 
of 1794, there were found on a part 
of the sands of the Solway Frith, 
known as the Beds of Esk, where 
the tide disgorges much of what is 
thrown into it by the rivers, one 
thousand eight hundred and forty 
sheep, nine black cattle, three 
horses, two men, one woman, forty- 
five dogs, and one hundred and 
eighty hares, besides meaner ani- 
mals,t Hugh Miiler, who refers to 
this occurrence, aptly remarks that 
a similar storm in an earlier time, 
with a soft sea-bottom prepared to 
receive and retain its spoils, would 
have formed a fresh-water stratum, 
intercalated in a marine deposit. 
We agree with him that, in every 
case in which these intercalated de- 
posits are restricted to single strata 
of no great thickness, it is safer to 
refer their formation to the agency 
of temporary land-floods, than to 
that of violent changes of level, 
now elevating and now depressing 
the surface.—(pp. 70-71.) 

In the neighbouring island of 
Rum, where the Old Red Sandstone 
is so largely developed, every geo- 
logical traveller must be struck with 
the Ru-stoir, whose hard red beds 
Hugh Miller attributes not to the 
ages of the Coccosteus and 
Pterichthys, but to the far later 
pone of the Plesiosaurus and the 
ossil crocodile. Here is a striking 
word-picture of the present and the 
past :-— 


The water, beautifully transparent, 
permitted the eye to penetrate into its 
green depths for many fathoms around, 
though every object presented, through 
the agitated surface, an uncertain and 
fluctuating outline. I could see, how- 
ever, the pink-coloured urchin warping 
himself up, by his many cables, along 
the steep rock-sides; the green crab 
stalking along the gravelly bottom ; a 
scull of small rock-cod darting hither 
and thither among the tangle-roots; and 
a few large meduse slowly flapping 
their continuous fins of gelatine in the 
opener spaces, a few inches under the 
surface. Many curious families had 
their representatives within the patch 
of sea which the eye commanded ; but 
the strange creatures that had once in- 
habited it by thousands, and whose 
bones still lay sepulchred on its shores, 

none. How strange, that the iden- 
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tical sea heaving around stack and 
skerry in this remote corner of the 
Hebrides should have once been 
thronged by reptile shapes more strange 
than poet ever imagined, — dragons, 
gorgons, and chimeras! Perhaps of all 
the extinct reptiles, the Plesiosaurus 
was the most extraordinary. An Eng- 
lish geologist has described it, gro- 
tesquely enough, and yet most happily, 
as a snake threaded through a tortoise. 
And here, on this very spot, must these 
monstrous dragons have disported and 
fed ; here must they have raised their 
little reptile heads and long swan-like 
necks over the surface, to watch an an- 
tagonist or select a victim ; here must 
they have warred and wedded, and pur- 
sued all the various instincts of their 
unknown natures. A strange story, 
surely, considering itis atrue one! I 
may mention in the passing, that some 
of the fragments of the shale in which 
the remains are embedded have been 
baked by the intense heat into an ex- 
ceedingly hard, dark-coloured stone, 
somewhat resembling basalt. I must 
add further, that I by no means deter- 
mine the rock with which we find it 
associated to be in reality an altered 
sandstone. Such is the appearance 
which it presents where weathered ; but 
its general aspect is that of a porphyritic 
trap. Be it what it may, the fact is not 
at all affected, that the shores, wher- 
ever it occurs on this tract of insular 
coast, are strewed with reptilian re- 
mains of the Oolite. 


A well-deserved tribute is paid 
to the sections of Sir Roderick 
Murchison, whose comprehensive 
and accurate field-work is probably 
due in great measure to his early 
military training. All the work of 
this accomplished geologist is well 
done; and his auriferous prophecies, 
to which, as usual, a deaf ear was 
at first turned, have long been 
partially fulfilled, and are still in 
progress of fulfilment :— 

His section of this part of the coast, 
for example, strikes from the extreme 
northern part of Skye to the island of 
Holm, thence to Scrapidale in Rasay, 
thence along part of the coast of Scalpa, 
thence direct through the middle of 
Pabba, and thence to the shore of the 
Bay of Laig. The line thus taken in- 
cludes, in regular sequence in the de- 
scending order, the whole Oolitic deposits 
of the Hebrides, from the Cornbrash, 
with its overlying freshwater outliers 
of mayhap the Weald, down to where 
the Lower Lias rests on the primary 
red sandstones of Sleat. It would have 
cost M‘Culloch less exploration to have 
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written a volume than it must have cost 
Sir R. Murchison to draw this single 
line ; but the line once drawn, is work 
done to the hands of all after explorers. 


The simple but curious geology 
of the island of Rum is thus happily 
illustrated :— 


The geology of the island of Rum is 
simple, but curious. Let the reader 
take, if he can, from twelve to fifteen 
trap-hills, varying from one thousand tu 
two thousand three hundred feet in 
height; let him pack them closely 
and squarely together, like rum- 
bottles in a case-basket ; let him sur- 
round them with a frame of Old Red 
Sandstone, measuring rather more than 
seven miles on the side, in the way the 
basket surrounds the bottles ; then let 
him set them down in the sea a dozen 
miles off the land,—and he shall haye 
produced a second island of Rum, 
similar in structure to the existing une. 
In the actual island, however, there is a 
defect in the inclosing basket of sand- 
stone: the basket, complete on three of 
its sides, wants the fourth ; and the side 
opposite to the gap which the fourth 
should have occupied is thicker than the 
two other sides put together. Where I 
now write there is an old dark-coloured 
picture on the wall before me. I take 
off one of the four bars of which the 
frame is composed,—the end-bar,—and 
stick it on to the end-bar opposite, and 
then the picture is fully framed on two 
of its sides, and doubly framed on a 
third, but the fourth side lacks framing 
altogether. And such is the geology of 
the island of Rum. 


Observe how he follows this 
out :— 

We find the one loch of the island,— 
that in which the Betsey lies at anchor, 
—and the long withdrawing valley of 
which the loch is merely a prolongation, 
occurring in the double sandstone bar : 
it seems to mark—to return to my illus- 
tration—the line in which thesuperadded 
piece of frame has been stuck on to the 
frame proper. The origin of the island 
is illustrated by its structure : it has left 
its story legibly written, and we have 
but to run our eye over the characters 
and read. An extended sea-bottom, 
composed of Old Red Sandstone, already 
tilted up by previous convulsions, so that 
the strata presented their edges, tier 
beyond tier, like roofing slate laid aslant 
on a floor, became a centre of Plutonic 
activity. The molten trap broke through 
at various times, and presenting various 
appearances, but in nearly the same 
centre, here existing as an augitic rock, 
there as a syenite, yonder as a basalt or 
amygdaloid. At one place it uptilted 
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the sandstone ; at another it overflowed 
it: the dark central masses raised their 
heads above the surface, higher and 
higher with every earthquake throe 
from beneath ; till at length the gigantic 
Ben More attained to its present alti- 
tude of two thousand three hundred 
feet over the sea-level, and the sand- 
stone, borne up from beneath like 
floating sea-wrack on the back of a 
porpoise, reached in long outside bands 
its elevation of from six toeight hundred. 
And such is the piece of history, com- 
posed in silent but expressive language, 
and inscribed. in the old geologic cha- 
racter, on the rocks of Rum. 


What is life? A question often 
asked and never yet answered. 
Hugh Miller’s thoughts travelled 
in this direction in consequence of 

at which so often awakens or 

rects thought—accident. As they 
were ascending a hill-side, from the 
ridge of which the first glimpse of 
Scuir More, ‘standing up from the 
sea like a pyramid shorn of its top,’ 
is caught, a brown lizard, startled 
by their approach, hurried across 
their path, and the guide, possessed 
by the general Highland belief that 
the creature is poisonous, struck at 
the harmless animal with a switch, 
and cut it in two immediately be- 
hind the hinder legs :— 

The upper half, containing all that 
anatomists regard as the vitals, heart, 
brain, and viscera, all the main nerves, 
and all the larger arteries, lay stunned 
by the blow, as if dead; nor did it 
manifest any signs of vitality so long as 
we remained beside it, whereas the 
lower half, as if the whole animal had re- 
tired into it, continued dancing upon the 
moss for a full minute after, like a young 
eel scooped out of some stream, and 
thrown upon the bank; and then lay 
wriggling and palpitating for about half 
a minute more. 

The shock to the nervous system 
may have produced some effect, but 
the lizard was probably shamming 
Abraham, as we used to say at 
school; and the anterior portion, if 
not mortally injured about the head 
or body by the blow, after lying, in 
every sense of the word, like Falstaff, 
till the enemy had departed, as pro- 
bably got up, and, in due course, 
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was furnished with a new tail. The 
severed tail having no discretion, 
exercised its vitality as long as it 
could. Those who have eyes and 
know how to use them, see every 
day, insects such as spiders, cater- 
pillars, and chafers, feigning death, 
and moving off when they fancy that 
the danger is passed. The dissem- 
blers will continue their simulation 
for a long time, if necessary. We 
have seen a fern-chafer, Melolontha 
solstitialis, maintain its death-like 
stillness more than a quarter of an 
hour. 

There are few things more inexplicable 
in the province of the naturalist than the 
phenomenon of what may be termed 
divided life,—vitality broken into two, 
and yet continuing to exist as vitality in 
both the dissevered pieces. 

One of the Starfishes ( Asteriade) 
has been seen to break itself to 
pieces at the near approach of a 
pail of fresh water, leaving the dis- 
appointed collector to watch the 
swimming disjecta membra of the 
Brittle Star. Cut a polype to pieces, 
and each piece shall become an in- 
dependent polype, capable of repro- 
duction in its ordinary way. 

The axiom Omne vivum ab ovo 
would seem to require modification : 
Omne vivum a vivo would be more 
germane to the matter; for the 
living thing produced by means of a 
cutting cannot be said to have come 
immediately from an egg, though 
the parent from which it was taken 
may have proceeded from one, and 
the cutting itself may produce one.* 

But we have left Hugh Miller 
looking down on the stricken and 
apparently inanimate lizard; and 
we have not the heart to curtail the 
ae of the moralizing philo- 
sopher :— 

We see in the nobler animals mere 
glimpses of the phenomenon, — mere 
indications of it, doubtfully apparent 
for at most a few minutes. The blood 
drawn from the human arm by the 
lancet continues to live in the cup until 
it has cooled and begun to coagulate; 
and when head and body have parted 
company under the guillotine, both ex- 
hibit for a brief space such unequivocal 


* Take a common polype and turn it inside out, as you would the fingers ofa 


That which was the external surface will soon perform all the functions of 
a stomach, and the animal will thrive. 


If you would pursue this subject, read 


Mr. Lewes’s Sea-side Studies, where deep thought and careful experiment are 
brought to bear on this interesting subject. 
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signs of life, that the question arose 
in France during the horrors of the 
Revolution, whether there might not be 
some glimmering of consciousness atten- 
dant at the same time on the fearfully 
opening and shutting eyes and mouth of 
the one, and the beating heart and 
jerking neck of the other. The lower 
we descend in the scale of being, the 
more striking the instances which we 
receive of this divisibility of the vital 
principle. I haveseen the two halves of 
the heart of a ray pulsating for a full 
quarter of an hour after they had been 
separated from the body and from each 
other. The blood circulates in the hind 
leg of a frog for many minutes after the 
removal of the heart, which meanwhile 
keeps up an independent motion of its 
own. Vitality can be so divided in the 
earthworm, that, as demonstrated by the 
experiments of Spalanzani, each of the 
severed parts carries life enough away 
to set it up as an independent animal ; 
while the polypus, a creature of still 
more imperfect organization, and with 
the vivacious principle more equally 
diffused over it, may be multiplied by its 
pieces nearly as readily as a gooseberry 
bush by its slips. It was sufficiently 
curious, however, to see, in the case of 
this brown lizard, the least vital half 
of the creature so much more viva- 
cious, apparently, than the half 
which contained the heart and brain. 
It is not improbable, however, that the 
presence of these organs had only the 
effect of rendering the upper portion 
which contained them more capable of 
being thrown into a state of insensi- 
bility. A blow dealt one of the verte- 
brata of the head at once renders it 
insensible. It is after this mode the 
fisherman kills the salmon captured in 
his wear, and a single blow, when well 
directed, is always sufficient; but no 
single blow has the same effect on the 
earthworm ; and here it was vitality in 
the inferior portion of the reptile,—the 
earthworm portion of it, if [ may so 
speak,—that refused to participate in 
the state of syncope into which the 
vitality of the superior portion had been 
thrown. The nice and delicate vitality 
of the brain seems to impart to the 
whole system in connexion with it 
an aptitude for dying suddenly,—a 
susceptibility of instant death, which 
would be wanting without it. The 
heart of the rabbit continues to beat 
regularly long after the brain has been re- 
moved by careful excision, if respiration 
be artificially kept up ; but if, instead 
of amputating the head, the brain be 
crushed in its place by a sudden blow 
of a hammer, the heart ceases its motion 
at once. And such seemed to be the 
principle illustrated here. 
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We have already expressed our 
Opinion as to the seeming : it is but 
fair, however, to let our philosopher 
finish :— 

But why the agonized dancing on the 
sward of the inferior part of the reptile? 
—why its after painful writhing and 
wriggling? The young eel scooped from 
the stream, whose motions it resembled, 
is impressed by terror, and can feel pain ; 
was it also impressed by terror, or sus- 
ceptible of suffering? We see in the 
case of both exactly the same signs,— 
the dancing, the writhing, the wriggling ; 
but are we to interpret them after the 
same manner? In the small red-headed 
earthworm divided by Spalanzani, that 
in three months got upper extremities 
to its lower part, and lower extremities, 
in as many weeks, to its upper part, the 
dividing blow must have dealt duplicate 
feelings, —pain and terror to the portion 
below, and pain and terror to the portion 
above,—so far, at least, as a creature 
so low in the scale was susceptible of 
these feelings; but are we to hold that 
the leaping, wriggling tail of the reptile 
possessed in any degree a similar sus- 
ceptibility ? J can propound the riddle, 
but who shall resolve it ? 


Ay, who? — and echo answers 
‘who?’ 

But we must turn from life as it 
is, to life as it was, and visit, with 
Hugh Miller for guide, the tall Red 
Sandstone precipices of Dunnet 
Head, gleaming ruddy to the sun— 
*a true blood-coloured blush, where 
all around is azure or pale. We 
round the promontory—for he takes 
us with him—and fossil forms long 
since blotted from the things that 
be abound—‘the bituminous beds 
glittering bright with glossy quad- 
rangular scales, that look like sheets 
of black mica inclosed in granite.’ 


The condition of complete keeping in 
which we discover some of these remains, 
even when exposed to the incessant dash 
of the surf, seems truly wonderful. We 
see scales of Holoptychius standing up 
in bold relief from the hard cherty rock 
that has worn from around them, with 
all the tubercles and wavy ridges of 
their sculpture entire. This state of 
keeping seems to be wholly owing to 
the curious chemical change that has 
taken place in their substance. Ere 
the skeleton of the Bruce, disinterred 
entire after the lapse of five centuries, 
was re-committed to the tomb, there 
were such measures taken to secure its 
preservation, that, were it to be again 
disinterred even after as many centuries 
more had passed, it might be found re- 
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taining unbroken its gigantic propor- 
tions. There was molten pitch poured 
over the bones in a state of sufficient 
fluidity to permeate all their pores, and 
fill up the central hollows, and which, 
soon hardening around them, formed a 
bituminous matrix, in which they may 
lie unchanged for more than a thousand 
years. Now, exactly such was the pro- 
cess of keeping to which nature resorted 
with these skeletons of the Old Red 
Sandstone. The animal matter with 
which they were charged has been con- 
verted into a hard black bitumen. Like 
the bones of the Bruce, they are bones 
steeped in pitch ; and so thoroughly is 
every pore and hollow still occupied, 
that, when cast into the fire, they flame 
like torches. 


There is much more strong temp- 
tation; but we have ten thousand 
miles over the Fossiliferous Deposits 
of Scotland before us, and must 
husband our space. We cannot, 
however, pass a bright bit which 
would make a charming subject for 
our own Webster. Our traveller 
was pausing within hearing of the 
roar of the Findhorn, uncertain 
which way to take for the ferry at 
Sluie :— 

There lay in my track a beautiful 
hillock, that reclines on the one side to 
the setting sun, and sinks sheer on the 
other, in a mural sandstone precipice, 
into the Findhorn. The trees open over 
it, giving full access to the free air and 
the sunshine; and I found it as thickly 
studded over with berries as if it had 
been the special care of half a dozen 
gardeners. The red light fell yet redder 
on the thickly inlaid cranberries and 
stone-brambles of the slope, and here 
and there, though so late in the season, 
on a patch of wild strawberries ; while 
over all, dark, delicate blaeberries, with 
their flour-bedusted coats, were studded 
as profusely as if they had been peppered 
over it bya hailstone cloud. I have sel- 
dom seen such a school-boy’s paradise ; 
and I was just thinking what a rare 
discovery I would have deemed it had 
I made it thirty years sooner, when I 
heard a whooping in the wood, and four 
little girls, the eldest scarcely eleven, 
came bounding up to the hillock, their 
lips and fingers already dyed purple, 
and dropped themselves down among 
the berries with a shout. 

We must now take our leave of 
The Betsey, whose cruise, by the 
way, was very nearly ending pre- 
maturely in a short trip to the 
bottom, in consequence of springing 
a leak. She was, however, well 
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handled by her little crew, who 
worked with a will, and, when 
matters were at the worst, brought 
her under the lee of the Point of 
Sleat. She was soon as tight as a 
cup again, no doubt; but the fol- 
lowing lines will now be read with 
painful interest :— 

There are, I am convinced, few deaths 
less painful than some of those untimely 
and violent ones at which we are most 
disposed to shudder. We wrought so 
hard at pail and pump,—the occasion, 
too, was one of so much excitement, 
and tended so thoroughly to awaken our 
energies,—that I was conscious, during 
the whole time, of an exhilaration of 
spirits rather pleasurable than other- 
wise. My fancy was active, and active, 
strange as the fact may seem, chiefly 
with ludicrous objects. Sailors tell re- 
garding the Flying Dutchman, that he 
was a hard-headed captain of Amster- 
dam, who, in a bad night and head 
wind, when all the other vessels of his 
fleet were falling back on the port they 
had recently quitted, obstinately swore 
that, rather than follow their example, 
he would’ keep beating about till the 
day of judgment. And the Dutch cap- 
tain, says the story, was just taken at 
his word, and is beating about still. 

The ten thousand miles over 
which The Rambles of a Geologist 
extended, required for their accom- 
plishment a period coequal with 
that of the siege which was termi- 
nated by the Greek exodus from the 
bowels of the great wooden horse, 
and formed the relaxation of our 
peripatetic philosopher in the vaca- 
tions of successive years, down to 
1848 inclusive. 

During one of these trips he saw, 
not far from the village oF Garden- 
stone, a victim of man’s cruelty; 
and where man’s ingenuity takes 
that turn he throws any effort libel- 
lously called ‘diabolical’ into the 
shade. There is no torturing devil 
such a master of his craft as the 
lord of the creation. Amid a heap 
of drift-weed stranded high on the 
beach by the previous tide, was 4 
defunct father-lasher, with the two 
defensive spines which project from 
its gill-covers, stuck fast into little 
cubes of cork ; and his previous ac- 

uaintance with the habits of a 
fishing ny enabled Hugh Miller 
at once to determine why and how 
the unfortunate fish had perished. 


Though almost never used as food on 
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the eastern coast of Scotland, it had 
been inconsiderate enough to take the 
fisherman’s bait, as if it had been worthy 
of being eaten; and he had avenged 
himself for the trouble it had cost him, 
by mounting it on cork, and sending 
it off, to wander between wind and 
water, like the Flying Dutchman, until 
it died. Was there ever on earth a 
creature save man that could have played 
a fellow-mortal a trick at once so in- 
geniously and gratuitously cruel? Or 
what would be the proper inference, 
were I to find one of the many-thorned 
ichthyolites of the Lower Old Red Sand- 
stone with the spines of its pectorals 
similarly fixed on cubes of lignite — 
that there had existed in these early 
ages not merely physical death, but also 
moral evil ; and that the being who per- 
petrated the evil could not only inflict it 
simply for the sake of the pleasure he 
found in it, and without prospect of 
advantage to himself, but also by so 
adroitly reversing, fiend-like, the pur- 
poses of the benevolent Designer, that the 
weapons given for the defence of a poor 
harmless creature should be converted 
into the instruments of its destruction. 
It was not without meaning that it was 
forbidden by the law of Moses to seethe 
a kid in its mother’s milk. 

Such an ichthyolite-hunter as our 
rambler could not be silent on the 
merits of Sir Philip de Malpas Grey 
Egerton, of Oulton Park, whom he 
justly characterizes as our first 

ritish authority on Fossil fish, and 
who, ever ready to acknowledge 
talent and industry, has associated 
Miller’s name with his own, to the 
great satisfaction of the former. 
Rich and rare are the collections of 
this accomplished paleontologist 
and of his friend the Earl of En- 
niskillen, whose stone-room at 
Florence Court is known to every 
geologist. For a long time, as we 
hear, each acquired nodule has been, 
like Alfred’s loaf, divided between 
the friends, and the treasures of 
both, not selfishly hoarded, but ac- 
cessible to all who are worthy, are 
thus constantly and naturally in- 
creased.* 

Well would it be for our landed 
aristocracy, especially for those who 
have mineral property on their 
estates, if more of its members 
would follow the examples of those 
who have studied the science, and 
who have, to their satisfaction and 
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advantage, ascertained that geolo- 
gical knowledge is wealth as well as 
power. 

You will find some bright 
thoughts and amusing anecdotes 
awakened by picking up a piece of 
graphic granite (p. 265 et seq.) ; but 
we must pass on to meditations on 
a Paleozoic fish-scale. 

The outer layer of the scale, which 
lies over a middle layer of a cellular 
cancellated structure, and corresponds, 
apparently, with that scarf-skin which 
in the human subject overlies the rete 
mucosum, is thickly set over with micro- 
scopic pores, funnel-shaped in the trans- 
verse section, and which, examined by a 
good glass, in the horizontal one resemble 
the puncturings of a sieve. The Mega- 
lichthys of the Coal Measures, with its 
various carboniferous congeners, with 
the genera Diplopterus, Dipterus, and 
Osteolepis of the Old Red Sandstone,— 
all brilliantly enamelled fish,—are thickly 
pore-covered, But whatever purpose 
these pores may have served, it seems 
in the Secondary period. to have been 
otherwise accomplished, if, indeed, it 
continued to exist. It is a curious cir- 
cumstance, that in no case do the pores 
seem to pass through the scale. What- 
ever their use, they existed merely as 
communications between the cells of the 
middle cancellated layer and the surface. 
In a fish of the Chalk, —Macropoma 
Mantelli,—the exposed fields of the 
scales are covered over with apparently 
hollow, elongated cylinders, as the little 
tubes in a shower-bath cover their round 
field of tin, save that they lie in a 
greatly flatter angle than the tubes; 
but I know not that, like the pores of 
the Dipterians and the Megalichthys, 
they communicated between the interior 
of the scale and its external surface. 
Their structure is at any rate palpably 
different, and they bear no such resem- 
blance to the pores of the human skin 
as that which the Palozoic pores 
present. 


Mark the clearness and felicity of 
illustration called forth by the beau- 
tiful, delicate, and perfect work- 
manship of the Great Artificer :— 


The amount of design exhibited in the 
scales of some of the more ancient 
ganoids,—design obvious enough to be 
clearly read,—is very extraordinary. A 
single scale of Holoptychius Nobilissi- 
mus,—fast locked up in its red sand- 
stone rock, —laid by, as it were, for ever, 
—will be seen, if we but set ourselves to 
unravel its texture, to form such an in- 


* Sir Philip Egerton’s works on fossil fish leave nothing to be desired either in 
the description or illustration, 
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stance of nice adaptation of means to an 
end as might of itself be sufficient to 
confound the atheist. Let me attempt 
placing one of these scales before the 
reader, in its character as a flat counter 
of bone, of a nearly circular form, an 
inch and a half in diameter, and an 
eighth-part of an inch in thickness ; and 
then ask him to bethink himself of the 
various means by which he would im- 
part to it the greatest possible degree of 
strength. The human skull consists of 
two tables of solid bone, an inner and 
an outer, with a spongy cellular sub- 
stance in between them, termed 
the diploe ; and such is the effect of this 
arrangement, that the blow which would 
fracture a continuous wall of bone has 
its force broken by the spongy inter- 
mediate layer, and merely injures the 
outer table, leaving not unfrequently 
the inner one, which more especially 
protects the brain, wholly unharmed. 
Now, such also was the arrangement in 
the scale of the Holoptychius Nobilissi- 
mus. It consisted of its two well- 
marked tables of solid bone, correspond- 
ing in their dermal character, the outer 
to the cuticle, the inner to the true skin, 
and the intermediate cellular layer to 
the rete mucosum ; but bearing an un- 
mistakeable analogy also, as a mechani- 
eal contrivance, to the two plates and 
the diploe of the human skull. To the 
strengthening principle of the two tables, 
however, there were two other prin- 
eiples added. Cromwell, when commis- 
sioning for a new helmet, his old one 
being, as he expresses it, ‘ill set,’ ordered 
his friend to send him a ‘ fluted pot,’ i.c., 
a helmet ridged and furrowed on the 
surface, and suited to break, by its pro- 
tuberant lines, the force of a blow, so 
that the vibrations of the stroke would 
reach the body of the metal deadened 
and flat. Now, the outer table of the 
scale of the Holoptychius was a ‘ fluted 
pot.’ The alternate ridges and furrows 
which ornamented its surface served a 
purpose exactly similar with that of the 
flutes and fillets of Cromwell’s helmet, 
But this is not all:— 


The inner table was strengthened on 
a different but not less effective principle. 
The human stomach consists of three 
coats ; and two of these, the outermost 
or peritoneal coat, and the middle or 
muscular coat, are so arranged that the 
fibres of the one cross at nearly right 
angles those of the other. The violence 
which would tear the compact sides of 
this important organ along the fibres of 
the outer coat, would be checked by the 
transverse arrangement of the fibres of 
the middle coat, and vice versa. We 
find the cotton manufacturer weaving 
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some of his stronger fabrics on a similar 
plan ;—they also are made to consist of 
two coats; and what is technically 
termed the tear of the upper is so dis- 
posed that it lies at an angle of forty- 
five degrees with the tear of the coat 
which lies underneath. Now, the inner 
table of the scale of the Holoptychius 
was composed, on this principle, of 
various layers or coats, arranged the 
one over the other, so that the fibres of 
each lay at right angles with the fibres 
of the others in immediate contact with 
it. In the inner table of one scale I 
reckon nine of these alternating, va- 
riously-disposed layers ; so that any ap- 
plication of violence, which, in the 
language of the lath-splitter, would run 
lengthwise along the grain of four of 
them, would be checked by the cross 
grain in five. In other words, the line 
of the tear in five of the layers was 
ranged at right angles with the line of 
the tear in four. There were thus in a 
single scale, in order to secure the 
greatest possible amount of strength, — 
and who can say what other p 

may have been secured besides !—three 
distinct principles embodied, —the prin- 
ciple of the two tables and diploe of the 
human skull,—the principle of the 
variously arranged coats of the human 
stomach,—and the principle of Oliver 
Cromwell’s ‘fluted pot.’ There have 
been elaborate treatises written on those 
ornate flooring-tiles of the classical and 
middle ages, that are occasionally dug 
up by the antiquary amid monastic ruins, 
or on the sites of old Roman stations. 
But did any of them ever tell a story 
half so instructive or so strange as that 
told by the incalculably more ancient 
ganoid tiles of the Palxozoic and 
Secondary periods ? 


Such ancients of the Old Red 
were fish, and no mistake, every fin 
and scale of ‘em; but some forms 
of a later date, though still of most 
remote antiquity, and —— 
where teeth or fragments of sk 
are the only remains, may have 
been degraded by their describers. 
Witness the mesozoic Placodus of 
the Muschelkalk, which M. Agassiz 
very pardonably treated as a fish, 
but which Professor Owen, who has 


a way of a right thing in 


the right place, elevated to its 
proper reptilian rank. If you want 
to know the best way of constructing 
a shell-mill, look in the forthcoming 
part of Phil. Trans. for the admi- 
rable description and illustration of 
this old conchylio-crusher.* 


* Mr. Erxleben’s happy pencil has been particularly successful on this occasion. 
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As our sojourner traverses the flat 
velly points of Ardersier and 
Sistem, which projecting, like 
moles, far into the Frith of Moray, 
narrow the intervening ferry, he 
ponders over the opposed theories 
regarding their formation, not with- 
out judicious criticism. There is, 
however, another mode of account- 
ing for the origin of these long 
detrital promontories which he is not 
in the least disposed to criticise. 
They were constructed, says tradition, 
through the agency of the arch-wizard 
Michael Scott. Michael had called up 
the hosts of Faery to erect the cathedral 
of Elgin and the chanonry kirk of 
Fortrose, which they completed from 
foundation to ridge, each in a single 
night, — committing, in their hurry, 
merely the slight mistake of locating 
the building intended for Elgin in 
Fortrose, and that intended for Fortrose 
in Elgin; but, their work over and 
done, and when the magician had no 
further use for them, they absolutely 
refused to be Jaid ; and, like a posse of 
Irish labourers thrown out of a job, 
came thronging round him, clamouring 
for more employment. Fearing lest he 
should be torn in pieces,—a catastrophe 
which has not unfrequently happened 
in such circumstances in the olden time, 
and of which those recent philanthro- 
pists who engage themselves in finding 
work for the unemployed may have 
perhaps entertained some little dread in 
our own days,—he got rid of them for 
the time by setting them off in a body 
to run a mound across the Moray Frith 
from Fortrose to Ardersier. Toiling 
hard in the evening of a moonlight 
night, they had proceeded greatly more 
than two-thirds towards the completion 
of the undertaking, when a luckless 
Highlander passing by bade God-speed 
the work, and, by thys breaking the 
charm, arrested at once and for ever the 
construction of the mound, and saved 
the navigation of Inverness. 


Auld Michael, if he had any grace, 
must have thanked Donald for a 
good deliverance. The wizard was 
not without other experience that 
it is easier to raise a devil than to 
dismiss him. Michael was under the 
necessity of finding employment for 
the Demon who, at his bidding, had 
—cleft Eildon Hills in three, 

And bridled the Tweed with a curb of 
stone ; 

but each of these feats was accom- 

one ge in a single night, and he was 
ard put to it by the troublesome 

customer that only required two 
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nights to finish two such works. 
At last the taskmaster conquered 
the oo spirit by employ- 
ing him in the manufacture of ropes 
of sea-sand—a task as endless and 
hopeless as her Majesty’s Prime 
Minister must find it to give cohe- 
rence to the loose particles which 
keep him in place if not in power. 

_ You will find at p. 251 a Banff- 
shire ghost-story—well authenti- 
cated, of course—and we only wish 
its length would suit our limits; but 
here is a shorter tradition, which 
will also convince you that the nar- 
rator, if he had turned his hand to 
romance, would probably have taken 
as high rank as has been reached 
by many of those who have achieved 
success in that department—higher, 
indeed, than some. The scene lies 
: a 7 of the nner boulder 
clay lying westward of Cromarty. 
A few hundred yards hem dhe 
opening of this dell is a wooded in- 
flection of the bank, formed by the 
old coast line, in which stood, some 
two centuries ago, a meal mill, with 
the cottage of the miller. The 
upper anchoring place of the bay 
lies nearly opposite the inflection :-— 


A shipmaster, who had moored his 
vessel in this part of the roadstead, 
some time in the latter days of the first 
Charles, was one fine evening sitting 
alone on deck, awaiting the return of 
his seamen, who had gone ashore, and 
amusing himself in watching the lights 
that twinkled from the scattered farm- 
houses, and in listening, in the extreme 
stillness of the calm, to the distant 
lowing of cattle, or the abrupt bark of 
the herdsman’s dog. As the hour wore 
later, the sounds ceased, and the lights 
disappeared, —all but one solitary taper, 
that twinkled from the window of the 
miller's cottage. At length, however, 
it also disappeared, and all was dark 
around the shores of the bay, as a belt 
of black velvet. Suddenly a hissing 
noise was heard overhead; the ship- 
master looked up, and saw what seemed 
to be one of those meteors known as 
falling stars, slanting athwart the 
heavens in the direction of the cottage, 
and increasing in size and brilliancy as 
it neared the earth, until the wooded 
ridge and the shore could be seen as 
distinctly from the ship-deck as by day. 
A dog howled piteously from one of the 
outhouses,—an owl whooped from the 
wood. The meteor descended until it 
almost touched the roof, when a cock 
crew from within ; its progress seemed 
instantly arrested ; it stood still, rose 
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about the height of a ship’s mast, and 
then began again to descend. The cock 
crew a second time; it rose as before ; 
and, after mounting considerably higher 
than at first, again sank in the line of 
the cottage, to be again arrested by the 
crowing of the cock. It mounted yet a 
third time, rising higher still ; and, in 
its last descent, had almost touched the 
roof, when the faint clap of wings was 
heard as if whispered over the water, 
followed by a still louder note of defi- 
ance from the cock. The meteor rose 
with a bound, and, continuing to 
ascend until it seemed lost among the 
stars, did not againappear. Next night, 
however, at the same hour, the same 
scene was repeated in all its circum- 
stances: the meteor descended, the dog 
howled, the owl whooped, the cock 
crew. On the following morning the 
shipmaster visited the miller’s, and, 
curious to ascertain how the cottage 
vrould fare when the cock was away, he 
purchased the bird; and, sailing from 
the bay before nightfall, did not return 
until about a month after. 

On his voyage inwards, he had no 
sooner doubled an intervening headland, 
than he stepped forward to the bows 
to take a peep at the cottage: it had 
vanished. As he approached the an- 
choring ground, he could discern a heap 
of blackened stones occupying the place 
where it had stood; and he was in- 
formed on going ashore, that it had been 
burnt to the ground, no one knew how, 
on the very night he had quitted the 
bay. He had it re-built and furnished, 
says the story, deeming himself what 
one of the old schoolmen would perhaps 
term the occasional cause of the dis- 
aster. He also returned the cock,— 
probably a not less important benefit,— 
and no after accident. befel the cottage. 
About fifteen years ago there was a 
human skeleton dug up near the scene 
of the tradition, with the skull, and the 
bones of the legs and feet, lying close 
together, as if the body had been 
huddled up twofold in a hole ; and this 
discovery led to that of the story, which, 
though at one time often repeated and 
extensively believed, had been suffered 
to sleep in the memories of a few 
elderly people for nearly sixty years. 

It is all very well to talk of oc- 
casional cause, but the skipper’s 
conscience, if he had any, must have 

ricked him a little when he saw the 

Jackened ruins. The restoration 
of the cottage and the return of the 
cock after the mischief was done in 
its absence, formed but a poor re- 
compence for the abstraction of the 
sentinel that kept the enemy at 
bay. 
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Such cantrips are fast fading 
before the cups that cheer but not 
inebriate :-— 

* How do you account,’ said a north 
country minister of the last age (the 
late Rev. Mr. M‘Bean of Alves) to a 
sagacious old elder of his Session, ‘ for 
the almost total disappearance of the 
ghosts and fairies that used to be so 
common in your young days? ‘Tak’ 
my word for’t, minister,’ replied the 
shrewd old man, ‘it’s a’ owing to the 
tea ; whan the tea cam in, the ghaists 
an’ fairies gaed out. Weel do I mind 
whan at a’ our neebourly meetings,— 
bridals, christenings, lyke-wakes, an’ 
the like,—we entertained ane anither 
wi’ rich nappy ale ; an’ whan the verra 
dowiest o’ us used to get warm i’ the 
face, an’ a little confused in the head, 
an’ weel fit to see amaist onything whan 
on the muirs on our way hame. But 
the tea has put out the nappy; an’ I 
have remarked, that by losing the nappy 
we lost baith ghaists an’ fairies.’ 


One goblin, however, is said still 
to linger in Skye, haunting a flat 
dingy valley, whose dreary interior 
is covered with mosses and studded 
with inky pools, dimpled with count- 
less eddies by myriads of small 
quick-glancing trout. This goblin 
resembles, in some sort, the Urisk 
or Satyr of the steep and romantic 
hollow in the mountain which over- 
hangs the south-eastern extremity 
of Loch Katrine, but the Skye 
‘Lubbar fiend’—TZwuidag, as he is 
called—has but one leg, terminating 
in a cloven-foot. If he have but 
one leg, he has two stout arms, with 
hard and heavy fists at the end of 
them to pummel the benighted 
traveller as he struggles through 
the bogs and tarns of the dangerous 
valley where ZLwidag makes night 
hideous. The spectre may be seen, 
we are told, at the close of evening 
hopping vigorously among the dis- 
tant bogs, ‘like a felt ball on its 
electric platform;’ nay, an occasional 
a og of the fearful form may be 
caught even by day, when the mist 
lies thick in the hollows. 

But if John Chinaman’s tea—or 
what does duty for it—have helped 
to dissolve the close connexion that 
existed between the more ghostly 
spirits of the country and its dis- 
tilled ones, and 

—to drive the devils from the land 

To their infernal home ; 


Scotland is still deformed and dis- 
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aced by more shocking objects. 
ugh Miller was not wanting in 
atriotism—no Scotchman is—but 
e speaks in terms which do honour 
to his heart and his head of the 
North British method of relieving 
the aged poor by giving them next 
to nothing. The sun had got as 
low upon the hills, and the ravine 
had grown as dark, as when, so long 
before, the Lady of Balconie took 
her last walk along the sides of 
Auldgrande, and he had struck up 
for a little alpine bridge of a few 
undressed logs which had been 
thrown across the chasm, at the 
height of a hundred and thirty feet 
over the water, when, as he passed 
through the thick underwood, he 
startled a strange-looking apparition 
in one of the open spaces beside 
the gulf where the blaeberries had 
greatly abounded in their season. 


Tt was that of an extremely old 
woman, cadaverously pale and miserable 
looking, with dotage glistening in her 
inexpressive, rheum-distilling eyes, and 
attired in a blue cloak, that had been 
homely when at its best, and was now 
exceedingly tattered. She had been 
poking with her crutch among the 
bushes, as if looking for berries; but 
my approach had alarmed her ; and she 
stood muttering in Gaelic what seemed, 
from the tones and the repetition, to be 
afew deprecatory sentences. I addressed 
her in English, and inquired what could 
have brought to a place so wild and 
lonely, one so feeble and helpless. 
‘Poor object!’ she muttered in reply,— 
‘poor object !—very hungry ;' but her 
scanty English could carry her no fur- 
ther. I slipped into her hand a small 
piece of silver, for which she over- 
whelmed me with thanks and blessings ; 
and, bringing her to one of the broader 
avenues, traversed by a road which 
leads out of the wood, I saw her fairly 
entered upon the path in the right direc- 
tion, and then, retracing my steps, 
crossed the log-bridge. The old woman, 
—little, I should suppose from her ap- 
pearance, under ninety,—was, I doubt 
not, one of our ill-provided Highland 
paupers, that starve under a law which, 
while it has dried up the genial streams 
of voluntary charity in the country, and 
presses hard upon the means of the 
humbler classes, alleviates little, if at 
all, the sufferings of the extreme poor. 
Amid present suffering and privation 
there had apparently mingled in her 
dotage some dream of early enjoyment, 
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—a dream of the days when she had 
plucked berries, a little herd-girl, on the 
banks of the Auldgrande; and the 
vision seemed to have sent her out, far 
advanced in he: second childhood, to 
poke among the bushes with her crutch. 


Tf our lofty Caledonian brethren, 
who are continually complaining of 
imaginary disrespect and neglect, 
thought a little less of the pride of 
heraldry and a little more of such 
objects as good Hugh Miller startled 
and relieved, it would be none the 
worse for both parties. 

The Highland chieftain who con- 
versed with a boulder stone, and 
told to it the story which he had 
sworn never to tell to man, could 
not have related anything more 
marvellous, than the stone, could it 
have spoken, might have told to 
him. Give that huge boulder the 
Clach Malloch memory and ut- 
terance, and what a tale might it 
tell of events geological and his- 
torical from the time of its forma- 
tion to its rest on the extreme line 
of ebb where it now stands, At 
the base of this ‘accursed stone,’ 
whereon a boat—so says tradition— 
was wrecked and the whole crew 
drowned, you may still find varieties 
of ‘ dead-man’s hand.’* 

But we must shorten sail, and 
leave these fascinating scenes, the 
last, alas! which the gifted head 
and hand, now cold and even as the 
clod of the valley, will cause to live 
in description. Easy would it have 
been for us to lay before you a con- 
densed analysis of these works; 
but, in mercy to you and in justice 
to him who is gone, we have 
brightened the pages with Hugh 
Miller’s words, and inflicted on you 
as few as possible of our own. 

It was not to be expected that a 
mind so turned to science and reli- 
gion as Miller’s was, should steer 
clear of the rock on which so many 
scientific and religious adventurers 
have gone to pieces; and he has, 
especially in his Testimony, pursued 
the bearing of geology on the most 
sacred of all subjects with some 
ardour, and as little stumbling as 
might be on such dangerous ground. 
But the holy volume was given to 
man as a great religious and moral 
guide, and not to teach astronomy, 
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geology, or any other ology except 
theology. The antics of minds of 
no common order when directed to 
explanation, and an attempt to make 
science fit the Mosaic account of 
creation, would be ludicrous, if the 
consequent mischief and the nature 
of the subject did not forbid any- 
thing like levity. 

Those who throw science over- 
board are little less absurd. Turn 
to the eloquent but romantic pages 
of the author of Malek Adel and of 
the Genie du Christianisme, and 
read how the Creator made this 
beautiful world—this earth as it 
now exists, with all its plants and 
animals; how the oaks piercing the 
prolific soil rose bearing, at once, 
the old nests of ravens and the 
new ‘ posterité’ of doves. Worm, 
dames and butterfly, the insect 
crept on the herbage, hung its 
golden cocoon in the forests, or 
trembled in the air :— 


L’abeille, qui pourtant n’avoit vécu 
qu'un matin, comptoit déj’ son am- 
brosie par générations defieurs. II faut 
croire que la brebis n’étoit pas sans son 
agneau, la fauvette sans ses petits; que 
les buissons cachaient des rossignols 
étonnés de chanter leurs premiers airs, 
en échauffant les fragiles espérances de 
leurs premitres voluptés.* 


All this, be it remembered, ‘ sans 
doute.’ 

Shut up your Paley, therefore, if 
you cou see through the spec- 
tacles of Chateaubriand, but before 
you do so, recollect that a trilobite, 

r a fish of the Old Red—forms 
utterly extinct—bear upon them 
marks of design as patent as the 
raven, the dove, the insect, or any 
other living thing that daily moves 
before us. 

If a little learning is a dangerous 
thing, a little geological learning is 


t+ Geology. 
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a most perilous thing; and we would 
humbly but earnestly warn you 
against the glimmering of false 
lights. Geology is not to be learned 
without long labour, but books con- 
taining more sciolism than science, 
and purporting to make all smooth 
in dealing with this more than vital 
question, are on the increase. 

True it is that, to use Miller's 
impressive words, there are no ser- 
mons that seem stranger or more 
impressive to one who has acquired 
just a little of the language in which 
they are preached, than those which, 
according to the poet, are to be found 
in stones: a bit of fractured slate, 
embedded among a mass of rounded 
pebbles, proves voluble with idea of 
a kind almost too large for the mind 
of man to grasp. 

If you cain pursue this subject 
to your profit, read, mark, and in- 
wardly digest the admirable papert 
in the Cambridge Essays of last year. 
You will there see how a penetra- 
ting and well stored mind, trained 
in the school of the exact sciences, 
can deal with this difficult theme. 

And now we must, unwillingly, 
lay down the amusing and instrue- 
tive posthumous book, of which this 
sketch will give you but a very im- 
perfect idea, albeit we had much 
more to say, and though most in- 
teresting and novel incidents cry 
aloud for notice. While we write, 
intelligence has arrived that a fossil 
man has been found at Maestricht, 
where the Mosasaurus saved the 

art of the town which enshrined it 

om the French cannon. This dis- 
— of an alleged anthropolite 
may leave things as they were, 
but it may also open a new chap- 
ter in the stone k which the 
lamented Hugh Miller interpreted 
so well. 
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THE MURDERS AT DEUTZ. 


VERYONE who has been at 

Cologne will remember the town 
of Deutz, on the opposite bank of 
the Rhine, connected with Cologne 
by the Bridge of Boats, and re- 
splendent at night with the blaze 
from the windows of the vast hotel 
which looks upon the rapid stream. 
In the beginning of this century, 
Deutz was merely a miserable 
little town, boasting of no palatial 
hotels for the accommodation of 
‘travelling English,’ and other 
sightseers. The Rhine had not 
acquired its present reputation, al- 
though known to many as a charm- 
ing river, with some picturesque 
spots on its banks; it was yet un- 
sung by Byron, and unvisited by 
‘Murray ;’ the dwellers on its banks 
had as yet no conception of British 
peculiarities, nor had they risen to 
the height of British prices. Co- 
logne was thegreat city of cathedrals 
and priests ; the dark spires towered 
everywhere into the blue air; the 
dark figures glided everywhere 
through the narrow streets. The 
storm of the French Revolution had 
made the devout population cling 
more fervently than ever to their 
spiritual directors, and perhaps in 
no city of Europe would there have 
been greater horror and incredulity 
expressed at the bare mention of a 
priest having been arrested on the 
charge of murder. Nevertheless, 
this horror and incredulity were 
evoked in the year 1803; and the 
Occasion is one which among the 
criminal annals of the Rhine stands 
out with terrible relief. The story 
is familiar enough to those who have 
studied criminal trials, but it has 
just been retold by Dr. Hugo,* with 
the whole details at command, and 
published in a form accessible to 
the general public. It is from this 
volume that we draw our account 
of the case. The reader will per- 
ceive as he advances in the narra- 
tive that this is remarkable among 
criminal cases not only in its horror, 
but also in the glimpses it allows us 
into that strange riddle, the human 
soul, with its incomprehensible fluc- 
tuations of motive. 


On the 6th September, 1803, 
Deutz was the scene of unusual 
festivities. All the steeples were 
emulating the roar of the cannons 
in saluting the Duke of Nassau, 
the new sovereign prince, on his 
first visit. Garlands and flags, cor- 
poration processions, speeches, and 
civic ceremonials made the little 
town of importance in its own eyes. 
At night every house was illumi- 
nated, and music filled the air. 
Amidst this festal shouting and sing- 
ing a piercing shriek startled for a 
moment many of the holiday makers, 
but as it was not repeated no heed 
was taken of it; the more so as it 
seemed to proceed from the spot 
where smugglers were frequently 
engaged in struggles with the 
douaniers. The night wore on. 
The next day was much occupied 
with talking over the events of 
yesterday ; but at five o’clock in the 
afternoon the news ran rapidly 
through the streets that the bodies 
of two murdered women had just 
been discovered in the withy plan- 
tation on the river bank at Poll, a 
village about a mile from Deutz. 

The magistrates, accompanied by 
a surgeon, at once proceeded to the 
spot, and discovered the two corpses 
about fifteen paces apart, and about 
a hundred paces from the river. 
The eldest was found to have two 
contusions on the head, inflicted by 
some blunt instrument: her throat 
was cut all round. The younger 
had several wounds in her throat. 
Neither of them had her shoes on ; 
but these were subsequently found 
in the thicket ; the shoes were made 
of untanned leather, a thing then 

uite unusual in the Rhine country. 

he dress of both women was 
equally foreign. The eldest wore a 
white cap, a black silk cloak lined 
with blue, a black silk neckerchief, 
and blue frock with large flowers. 
The younger was dressed in the 
same manner, except that she had 
no cloak. From the coarseness of 
their shifts, in contrast with the fine- 
ness of their other clothes, it was in- 
ferred that they were nuns. 

Thousands flocked to see the 


* Peter Joseph Schaeffer, chemaliger Pfarrer zu Kiln. Getreu nach den 
Kriminalacten dargestellt. Von Dr. 0. F. Hugo. Leipsig. 1858. 
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bodies, but no one knew them; no 
one could remember having seen 
them. Some money was found in 
their pockets, so that the deed 
could not be attributed to robbers. 
After having lain exposed five days 
to the gaze of the shale neighbour- 
hood, without a single person having 
identified them, they were buried, 
in the painful conviction that the 
murderer must now escape de- 
tection. 

Wittgenstein, the Mayor of Co- 
logne, resolved that every chance 
which publicity afforded should be 
given for the detection of the 
criminals. The appearance of the 
two victims was minutely described, 
together with all the circumstances, 
and published in all the newspapers, 
as well as forwarded to the neigh- 
bouring towns and villages. Several 
days elapsed. Hope was becoming 
fainter and fainter. The murderers 
—for it seemed clear that there were 
several—would doubtless escape this 
time. Everyone was gloomy and 
irritated at the thought. The sub- 
ject at length ceased to occupy con- 
versation. 

At this juncture a young man 
named Coomans returned from a 
journey he had made to Coblentz, 
and found on his table the various 
numbers of the Cologne newspapers 
which had appeared during his ab- 
sence. Among these was the num- 
ber containing the description of the 
two murdered women. No sooner 
had he read it than it flashed upon 
him that on the 6th of September, the 
day of the murder, he had travelled 
with these very women to Wesse- 
ling, a village lying between Cologne 
and Bonn. Several details occurred 
to him. He particularly remem- 
bered that the women were accom- 
panied by a man, seemingly a Ca- 
tholic priest, who treated them with 
a harshness which at the time pro- 
duced a disagreeable impression on 
him. He hurried to Deutz, where 
the clothes were still exhibited. 
They were at once recognised by 
him as the clothes of his fellow 
travellers. He went to the magis- 
trate, and communicated all he 
knew, declaring that he could swear 
to the man wherever he should 
sce him, owing to the very disagree- 
able impression his behaviour to the 
women had created. Here was a 
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clue, although but aslightone. At 
first sight it seemed nothing; for 
what did it amount to, except that an 
unknown man, apparently a priest, 
had on the day of the murder tra- 
velled part of the way with these 
two women, whom he knew? To 
the police, however, ‘ trifles light as 
air are confirmations strong.’ Give 
the police a real scent, and it is their 
delight to run down the game. 
Herstatt, the Vidocq of this affair, 
took up the scent in right good 
earnest. Accompanied by the Com- 
missary of Police, Schéning, he set 
forth early on the 14th of September 
for Wesseling. Inquiring at the 
inn where the coach stopped, they 
learned that on the 6th, two women, 
an unknown man, and Herr Coo- 
mans, arrived there by the coach. 
The women descended from the 
coach and quitted the inn, with- 
out mentioning whither they were 
bound. The unknown had also got 
out there, leaving Herr Coomans to 
continue the journey alone. He did 
not seem to know the women; but 
asked if he could have a bed there 
that night, and talked of returning. 
He went away, and never returned. 
This was mysterious. Herr Coo- 
mans mentioned that the priest 
kuew the women, and treated them 
with harshness. The landlord did 
not observe that he knew them at 
all; and declared that he asked for 
a bed for himself alone. However, 
it seemed clear that the women 
must have crossed the Rhine here. 
On making every inquiry, no trace 
could be detected: The threads 
seemed snapping one by one. Her- 
statt was not satisfied. He would 
inquire at Liilsdorf, the village op: 
posite Wesseling, on the other bank. 
Collecting together all the boatmen 
he anxiously asked if any one of them 
had brought the women over, or 
had even seen them. The answer 
was unanimous: no woman had 
been ferried over on the 6th. , 
They were going away dis- 
heartened, when an old boatman 
named Niclas Lausenberg arrived, 
and he remembered having on the 
6th ferried over two women, dressed 
as Herstatt described, and with 
them a man who during the passage 
was incessantly talking, and asking 
uestions which made the boatman 
oubt whether he were sane or 
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sober. Among other things he 
asked if the moon would rise that 
night. Altogether he produced 
such ap impression on the boatman, 
that on reaching home he said to 
his wife, ‘ I should like to hear that 
these women were safe and sound.’ 
The women never opened their lips 
during the passage. 

Hitherto only a suspicion existed 
in the minds of Herstatt and 
Schéning that the unknown was 
implicated in the murders, but 
this recital of the old boatman 
made that suspicion certainty. To 
discover who this unknown was 
now became the eager object of 
their search. Next morning they 
were again in Cologne, and pre- 
sented themselves at the office 
whence started the coach for Bonn. 
Here they learnt that on the morn- 
ing of the 6th a priest, in the cos- 
tume of a seminariste, whose face 
seemed to be familiar to the clerk, 
although he did not know his name, 
secured and paid for three places in 
the coach. This was important. 
To track this priest was now Her- 
statt’s object. Suddenly, among the 
many rumours which reached his 
ears, and which proved groundless, 
came one that seemed important, 
namely, that .the two women 
had two months before lodged in 
the Hotel de France, kept by one 
Kilian. Herstatt referred to the 
‘Strangers’ List,’ and found indeed 
that about that time two middle- 
aged women had lodged with Kilian. 
Schéning at once called on Kilian, 
who informed him that these women, 
whom by the description he re- 
cognised as those said to have been 
murdered at Deutz, had arrived by 
the coach in company with a priest. 
Did Kilian happen to know that 
priest? Oh yes; it was Schaeffer, 
pastor in the Kupfergasse. 

Schéning returned to Herstatt 
with this important fact. Much as 
it seemed to promise to the keen 
eye of the experienced police, there 
was also ground for proceeding with 
extreme caution. In the first place, 
there was no proof as yet that the 
priest whom they were seeking as 
the companion of the two women 
on the 6th was this very Schaeffer 
who two months before had accom- 
panied them; no proof, but only 
surmise. In the next place, Schaef- 
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fer, who had a cure of souls, and 
who stood high in the opinion of his 
parishioners, was not a person whom 
they could lightly interrogate, or 
even seem to suspect. In spite of 
the delicacy and difficulty of his 
task, Herstatt boldly resolved to 
ascertain if possible whether Scaef- 
fer was the Unknown who had ac- 
companied the women to Wesseling, 
and if so to arrest him as the mur- 
derer. The aid of Coomans was in- 
dispensable, and it was given. He 
declared that he could swear to the 
man whom he had travelled with; 
and on the 16th he went with Her- 
statt, Schéning, and two other po- 
licemen, to Schaeffer’s house. One 
of them went in to inquire if the 
pastor was at home; but early as it 
was, Schaeffer had gone out and no 
one knew whither. At eleven there 
would be service, and he would 
assuredly be then returned; but 
eleven came, and no Schaeffer. 
Herstatt then learned that he 
usually dined at Kilian’s. Thither 
went Herstatt and Schéning; but 
although a place was kept there for 
Schaeffer, and although the other 
guests were all assembled, he was 
absent. ‘Two of the police were set 
to watch his house ; at length, about 
four o’clock, he was seen returning 
with dirty shoes and hurried look. 
He held evening service in the 
church, and it was remarked that 
his prayers were hurried and his 
looks anxious. Herstatt and Coo- 
mans arrived.a few minutes too 
late. Schaeffer had once more dis- 
appeared. The vexation of the 
commissary may be imagined, for 
he saw at once that if Schaeffer 
really were guilty, these repeated 
inquiries for him would awaken his 
suspicions and cause him at once to 
seek safety in flight; and his conti- 
nual absence during the day looked 
very like a certain misgiving on his 

art that he was sought. To find 
a immediately became of the ut- 
mostimportance. One of the police, 
dressed as a priest, entered the 

astor’s house, and declaring that 

e came from Aix-la-Chapelle with 
very weighty matters which must at 
once be communicated, learned at 
last that Schaeffer would most pro- 
bably pass the evening in the Feld- 
miiller Tavern. It was agreed that 
Wolff, one of the police, should go 
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into this tavern and ask for a phy- 
sician whom he knew and who 
frequented the place; Coomans 
could accompany him and recognise 
Schaeffer. Herstatt and Schoning 
were to wait outside. 

They entered, asked for the phy- 
sician, but to their annoyance he 
was not there. ‘Not here?’ said 
Wolff. ‘Is the pastor Schaeffer, 
perhaps, here ?’—‘ Yes; would the 
gentlemen please to walk in?’ In 
they went, and found Schaeffer sit- 
ting quietly in a corner of the room. 
Wolff approached him, and intro- 
ducing himself as having come from 
Aix-la-Chapelle, began a conversa- 
tion, during which Coomans had time 
to convince himself that Schaeffer 
was the man who had accompanied 
the two women, and he whispered 
his conviction to the commissary. 
The sight of Coomans produced a 
remarkable agitation in Schaeffer, 
who kept his eyes timidly fixed on 
the ground. Wolff then expressed 
his regret at not finding his friend 
the physician, and left the room with 
Coomans. Herstatt and Schéning 
awaited them. Coomans repeated 
his conviction that Schaeffer was the 


man - sought, and then went 
I 


home. The two police entered the 
tavern, and inquiring after Schaeffer 
desired to speak with him in a pri- 
vate room. Such orders must needs 
be obeyed, and Schaeffer was ushered 
into their presence. He started, but 
his agitation was terrible as Her- 
statt, in a calm tone, said, ‘ Excuse 
us, pastor, for being so importunate 
and for seeking you here without 
any ceremony; but your duty, no 
less than mine, is to do everything 
towards the discovery of the Deutz 
murderer, and we are given to un- 
derstand that you can perhaps throw 
some light upon this tragedy.’ 

Schaeffer tried to speak ; his lips 
moved, but not a sound issued. 
Herstatt enlarged upon the neces- 
sity of every one doing his utmost 
to clear up the obscurity overhang- 
ing this event; and on the hopes 
formed of Schaeffer, from his know- 
ledge of the two victims, being able 
to help in the good work. Struggling 
with his terrors, Schaeffer collected 
strength enough to exclaim, ‘ You 
surely don’t suspect me ?’ 

Herstatt replied in general terms 
that the deed was too frightful to be 
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rashly attributed to any one, least 
of all to a man of his profession ; ne- 
vertheless, he must request Schaeffer 
to follow him to the Bureau de Police. 
After some difficulty the three set 
off. It was eight o'clock in the 
evening. Candles were lighted, and 
the examination began, during which 
Schaeffer’s terror was remarkable 
and remarked. 

‘Were you acquainted with the 
two women who accompanied you 
to Wesseling ?” 

‘No.’ 

‘Who paid for their places ?’ 

‘The postilion took them up out 
of compassion.’ 

‘What did you do in Wesseling ?” 

‘Awaited my brother; but not 
finding him there I returned to 
Cologne.’ 

‘Where did the two women come 
from ?’ 

‘I do not know.’ 

With four such falsehoods at the 
commencement, all of them easily 
shown to be falsehoods, there could 
no longer remain a shadow of doubt 
as to his guilt. Herstatt told him 
what the boatman had said, and that 
he had been met in company with 
the women going towards Deutz. 
His confusion became greater than 
ever, and he began this fable: 

‘I agreed to accompany the 
women on a pilgrimage to the 
Piitzchen Convent; but on the way 
a boy told me of the arrival of the 
Duke of Nassau at Deutz, so I de- 
termined to wend thither. In the 
withy plantation we were attacked 
by ea I was lucky enough to 
escape, but they, alas! were mur- 
dered.’ 

With a contemptuous calmness, 
Herstatt pointed out the improba- 
bilities of this story. The robbers 
had murdered the women, yet left all 
their money untouched; Schaeffer 
had escaped, but he had neither 
given the alarm then nor had he 
subsequently mentioned the event, 
although all Cologne had for a fort- 
night been talking of the murders. 

Schaeffer listened with increasing 
agony to this pitiless logic, and could 
make no other answer than that he 
was afraid of a court of justice, and 
therefore had not spoken of what 
he knew. 

The examination began at eight, 
and lasted until nearly three in the 
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morning. Throughout, Herstatt had 
conducted it as if he regarded 
Schaeffer merely in the light of a wit- 
ness; and so great was the priest's 
self-delusion, that in spite of his ill- 
concealed agitation, in spite of his 
convicted falsehoods, he seems to 
have hadno conceptionthat suspicion 
had fallen upon him. No sooner was 
the examination closed than, regret- 
ting that Herstatt should have had 
so much trouble, he took up his hat 
as if about to depart, and declared 
himself ready to give evidence when- 
ever he might be called upon. 

‘ For whom do you take me?” said 
Herstatt, with stern glance; ‘ for a 
man who does not know his duty, or 
for one who will not know what you 
are?’ Schaeffer started. ‘ Under- 
stand, then, that I look upon you as 
the murderer.’ 

That night Schaeffer spent in the 
gaoler’s room, guarded by two sol- 
diers. 

Weighty as were the suspicions 
against him, and rendered stili more 
so by his contradictions and false- 
hoods during the examination, 
Schaeffer was nevertheless a Catho- 
lic priest, a friend of the Bishop, 
and a man whom, on all accounts, it 
was perilous to imprison on sus- 
— Herstatt felt this the more 

cause he was himself a Protestant. 
But on making a search in the 
pastor’s house, some things belong- 
ing to the two women were found ; 
and the brown dress which Schaeffer 
had worn on the 6th was found 
to have on the arms and edges spots, 
which were discovered to be spots 
of blood. All hesitation now va- 
nished, and Schaeffer was handed 
over to the Court of Justice. 

It is unnecessary to narrate here 
the various examinations which he 
underwent; they are remarkable 
only for the surprising stupidity he 
displayed in perpetually changing 
his story, and heaping contradictions 
upon contradictions, so that the 
thousands who flocked, mostly with 
tears, to hear that the pastor was 
pronounced innocent, heard to their 
grief that every hour his ilt 
seemed more indubitable. The Com- 
missioner Keil, who had now charge 
of the case, was certain that he could 
that night extort a full confession 
from him, so paralysed did Schaeffer 
appear by the weight of evidence 
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against him. Late at night the 
prisoner was brought to him, in 
a brilliantly lighted room. Keil 
sternly bade him no longer to trifle 
with the court by repeating stories 
so absurd that he was obliged to 
contradict them every minute. He 
placed before him all the evidence ; 
he pointed out the certainty of his 
conviction, and asked him what 
mercy could be expected should he 
persist in his denial; he urged him 
to be frank in his confession, since 
by that means only could he now 
mitigate the shame of his deed. 
They were walking up and down 
the room; and at this moment as 
they turned, Schaeffer raised his 
eyes, and in a huge mirror before 
him suddenly saw himself reflected 
—the unexpectedness of this sight, 
coupled with the agitation of his 
mind at that moment, made him 
scream and start away. The Com- 
missioner took a light, and dragging 
Schaeffer once more to the glass, 
said—‘ And will you deny that you 
are the murderer, when the sight of 
your own person terrifies you as if 
it were a ghost?’ 

For two hours the Commissioner 
tried in vain to extort a confession. 
With great art were the arguments 
all directed towards one point, 
namely, not to extort a confession 
of the crime, but to extort a confes- 
sion of the motive of the crime. By 
simply assuming the crime as proved 
and as good as confessed, it was 
justly thought that a confession of 
the motive would be far more easily 
extorted. By firmly impressing on 
the prisoner's mind that his guilt 
was an acknowledged fact, respect- 
ing which it was not worth while to 
spend time, he finally succeeded in 
wringing from him the avowal that 
the motive was despair. But the 
struggle had been fearful; and it was 
not until he was in convulsions of 
agony that, interrupting his screams 
for pity, he flung himself at Keil’s 
feet and exclaimed— I ask forgive- 
ness of God and of thee! You have 
guessed one of the causes—it was 
despair.’ 

The load was rolled from his 
heart, and he speedily grew calmer. 
Keil begged him to compose himself, 
asked him to sit down, and calmly 
relate all the circumstances. 

The two victims, Barbara and 
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Catharina Ritter, one aged forty 
and the other thirty, came from 
Alsace, where for seven years they 
had lived with Schaeffer, managing 
his house, and selling the whole of 
their property to supply his wants. 
With the elder he had contracted a 
private marriage; over both his 
power was absolute. When he left 
Alsace and returned to his native 
country, they naturally resolved to 
follow him; and however disagree- 
able this might be to him he could 
not forbid it, seeing that they had 
nothing now to live on, having given 
him their property. He first went 
to Aix-la-Chapelle, where he stayed 
with the Bishop ; during which time 
they lodged at an inn, but secluded 
from all the world. Indeed, their 
quiet modest demeanour, their sim- 
ple antique clothing, and their plia- 
ility, made them regarded as nuns. 
They were never seen in Schaeffer's 
society. His most intimate friends 
knew nothing of them. 
At length he quitted Aix-la-Cha- 
— for Cologne, and they followed 
im, taking up their lodging once 
more in an inn, where they continued 
to live in the same complete isola- 
tion from the world. After some 
time they took leave of their host, 
and disappeared. Schaeffer had 
consented to take them into his own 
house, but not to suffer them to 
mingle again with the world; on 
the contrary, they were more se- 
cluded than ever. They saw noone. 
He brought their meals himself, and 
for a whole month they. were not 
seen even by the woman who waited 
onthe priest, so absolutely had he 
forbidden them to appear before any 
other human being. The poor 
timid, docile, unsuspecting creatures 
obeyed him to the letter. The 
motive became subsequently but too 
plain. The wretch had planned 
their murder, and was deliberately 
separating them from the world, so 
that when the deed should be ac- 
complished no one would miss them. 
They must first disappear from the 
memories of their fellows, before 
disappearing from the world. The 
atrocity of the murder.is heightened 
by this long deliberation; and if 
anything could heighten the atrocity 
of a murder.so calmly planned and 
so horribly executed, it is the motive 
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which in his confession he declares 
prompted the deed: the women 
were a burden to him; they had 
disposed of all their property for 
him, and now he had to support 
them ; the expense of their support 
to one already in debt and in need 
of money was more than he could 
afford; he could not openly permit 
them to live with him for fear of 
scandal, and he could not pay for 
their keep elsewhere. Unless they 
were got rid of, this burden would 
weigh on him during his whole 
career. To get rid of them seemed 
the ready solution of the difficulty, 
and he planned the means during 
two ele months. 

The 6th of September arrived, the 
day of the festival at Deutz, when, 
during the noise and confusion of 
such a scene, Schaeffer reckoned on 
being able to execute his purpose in 
security. He lured his victims by 
the promise of purchasing some fur- 
niture at Bonn, with which they 
could commence housekeeping ; and 
as their advice would be needed, 
they were to be present at the pur- 
chase. It happened that on that very 
morning the Bishop of Aix was to 
leave Cologne, and Schaeffer went 
early to take leave of him. Had it 
not been for this ‘ misfortune,’ 
Schaeffer declared that he should 
have gone away at an earlier hour, 
and executed his plan at a more dis- 
tant spot, which would have ren- 
dered detection impossible. On 
quitting the Bishop he betook him- 
self to the coach-office, and asked 
for three places to Wesseling. He 
was informed that they did not book 
to Wesseling ; he must take them 
for the whole distance to Bonn. 
‘ Very well, give me three for Bonn,’ 
he replied. The clerk gave them, 
and during this colloquy noticed 
that he wore the seminariste cos- 
tume: a detail which was subse- 
quently of particular importance, 
and which Schaeffer, with all his 
forethought, had not foreseen. He 
told his servant he was going to meet 
his brother; and of course she be- 
lieved him, not having seen him 
carefully wrap up a table-knife in 
several sheets of paper, to prevent 
its cutting him. 

It was now about noon, and un- 
perceived he led his victims out of 
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the house to the Severinus Gate, 
through which the coach was to pass. 
In spite of all his caution and efforts 
not to seem to know the poor 
women, their timidity, their depen- 
dence on him, their ignorance of the 

lace and the dialect, necessarily 
leche through this plan from time 
to time, and thus created incidental 
incongruities which laid the ground 
for his subsequent detection. Had 
he treated them with the paternal 
gentleness of a pastor, or with the 
ordinary civility of an acquaintance, 
Coomans would never have fixed 
sufficient attention on him to have 
been able to swear to his identity ; 
or, at any rate, would never have 
entertained the faintest suspicion of 
his being the murderer. All through 
this history we perceive the curious 
mixture of brutal stupidity with 
brutal cunning. He is always act- 
ing upon plans, and the plans are 
transparently absurd. Thus, instead 
of getting into the coach with them, 
he got in in the Severinstrasse alone, 
they awaiting the arrival of the 
coach, seated on a stone, outside the 
gate. Here he ordered. the postilion 
to stop and take them up, showing 
his tickets for the three places. 
But to Coomans it seemed very 
strange that Schaeffer made these 
two women get outside, when their 
tickets gave them the right to places 
inside; and as if this was not 
enough, a woman who sat outside 
was taken inside and seated beside 
the priest. Itis probable that the 
agitation of his mind at this moment 
made him incapable of appreciating 
the effect of his conduct; for his 
language seems to have been strange 
and confused. On being asked if 
he lived in Cologne he said no, and 
then remarked that in a few days 
he should take up his abode there. 
The two poor creatures, timid as 
sheep, and like sheep being led to 
the slaughter, never spake all the 
journey. 

When the coach reached Wes- 
seling all the passengers got out 
and entered the inn, except the two 
women, who dared not venture in, 
but sat silent in the doorway. 
Schaeffer walked up and down the 
room, called for wine, called for 
coffee, ate and drank with appetite, 
but never offered anything to the 
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poor creatures who sat silent with- 
out. Somebody asked him who 
those strangely clad women were. 
He pretended not to know them, 
adding, ‘Probably foreign nuns.’ 
And now horses were changed, and 
the coach was ready to start. The 
passengers got in. The room was 
empty, and the two women ventured 
in to ask what they were now to 
do, and where to go. He told them 
to go before, directing them on the 
way, and saying that he would fol- 
low immediately. Quietly as usual 
they obeyed his order. No sooner 
were they gone than he began to 
ask whether he could have a bed 
there that night, declaring that he 
had to go a little way, but should 
most probably return. This again 
was a bit of stupid cunning, since 
his not coming back to sleep there 
excited attention, and when the 
murder became known, would cer- 
tainly form a link in the chain of 
evidence against him. It was about 
five o'clock when he left the inn, 
and soon overtook the women, 
whom he conducted to the ferry. 
There was no difficulty in persuading 
them that the way to Bonn was 
across the Rhine, for they were 
utterly ignorant of the geography 
of the place. They crossed, and as 
we previously learned, the questions 
of Schaeffer and the silent sadness 
of the women painfully impressed 
the boatman who ferried them. 
Arrived at the opposite bank, 
Schaeffer asked the way to Deutz, 
and whether there was a path 
through the withy plantation. ‘ Yes, 
there was a path; but for stran- 
gers it was somewhat difficult to 
find.’ To deceive the boatman as 
to his destination, Schaeffer then 
asked the way to the Piitzchen 
Convent. 

It was then six. Some time must 
elapse yet before the deed could be 
done. He walks with them from 
village to village, until the darkness 
of night comes on, and then he leads 
them through the plantation. The 


lights are glimmering in the win- 
dows of the festive Deutz; faint 
‘sounds of festal music reach their 
ears. They know they are approach- 
ing a town, which they believe to 
be Bonn, and they trudge through 
the withy beds, followed by their 
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beloved pastor. But cheering as 
the sounds of distant music and the 
glimmering lights of the town were 
to these wearied women, they had 
been walking for three hours, had 
not tasted food, and were nearly 
dropping with fatigue, so they sat 
down to rest awhile. Schaeffer 
quietly took out his pipe, filled, 
lighted, and began to smoke. 
While thus smoking he was pro- 
bably arranging the method of 
attack. He resolved to separate 
them, and for this purpose he pre- 
tended to have lost his gold watch, 
which only two or three minutes 
ago he had consulted. Curious it is 
to observe the various motives which 
from time to time he confessed to. 
He said that the loss of this watch 
so incensed him that in his anger 
he resolved to murder the women. 
Not only is this story absurd to the 
last degree, but subsequent in- 
quiries proved that he never had a 
gold watch to lose. But no sooner 
had he angrily exclaimed, ‘I have 
lost my watch,’ than up sprang 
they, busy, as usual, in his concerns, 
and began eagerly searching for it. 
The younger had no sooner entered 
the thicket than Schaeffer, who had 
provided himself with a bludgeon, 
seeing the elder stooping, struck her 
twice fiercely on the head; she fell 
without uttering asound. He sprang 
upon her, and with the knife nearly 
severed her head from her body. 
Meanwhile her sister, hearing no- 
thing, seeing nothing, was still busy 
in the thicket. He rushed upon her. 
‘It was terrible to me,’ he said, ‘ to 
be obliged to kiil her.’ Yet without 
pause he knocked her down, and 
with the bloody knife stabbed her 
several times in the neck. Her 
shriek was appalling. But it ceased 
at once. He ran to the river, 
washed his hands in it, and flung 
in the knife. He listened. No one 
came. The cry seemed to have 
startled no one. The bodies lay 
there in ghastly evidence. Could he 
not drag them over the few paces 
which separated them from the 
river? He made the attempt. But 
his strength was exhausted. The ut- 
most he could do was to drag them 
into the thicket, so as to hide them 
from immediate discovery. The 
feverish excitement in which he then 
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was may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing age in his confession :— 

‘As I quitted the corpses I saw 
about fifty paces from the spot an 
officer, with red plumes in his hat, 
talking to a richly dressed lady. 
They both looked at me fixedly, but 
they spoke never a word. My 
terror was awful, and I ran away.’ 

That this was a pure illusion is 
evident ; for even supposing that an 
officer and a lady had chosen such 
a spot for their rendezvous, they 
must have heard the dreadful shriek, 
and have rushed at once to the spot, 
too late indeed for help, but in time 
to arrest the murderer. 

He crossed the bridge at Deutz, 
and about one o'clock reached 
his own home. He got into bed, 
but not to sleep; the dreadful faces 
of those murdered women oppressed 
him, and woke him with horror the 
instant his exhausted frame sank 
into a doze. By six o’clock in the 
morning he was up, a the 
city, and in an inn outside Cologne, 


drank some bottles of Rhinewine to 
gain strength and courage. But he 
could not long remain there. Unrest 
drove him forth from place to place. 


The murderer’s restlessness has been 
graphically depicted by Mr. Dickens 
in thevague wanderingsof Bill Sykes 
after the murder of Nancy, anda 
similar fascination exercised over the 
imagination, caused Schaeffer to pass 
over to Deutz once more that very 
morning, to hear if the bodies had 
been discovered, and if any rumours 
were abroad. But Deutz was oc- 
cupied with its yesterday’s festivi- 
ties. The fascination was still on 
him, dragging him irresistibly to- 
wards the very spot where lay the 
bodies; but as he approached he 
saw some boatmen on the bank, 
and he thought they had discovered 
the deed. In all haste he fled. 

When he was in prison, Herstatt 
ironically complimented him on the 
extraordinary courage he had shown 
in thus approaching the spot after 
such a deed, adding, eAnd if you 
had detected the slightest trace of 
life in either, 1 have no doubt you 
would have used your knife again, 
eh?’ Schaeffer grinned horribly as 
he answered, ‘Of course.’ 

The bodies were discovered, and 
his anxieties were dreadful until 
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they were lessened by the report 
that the murderer was a French 
soldier. Nevertheless, wherever he 
went he heard the deed discussed, 
and in every paper he read minute 
descriptions of the women’s appear- 
ance. Among the papers found in 
his own room the particular number 
containing’ this description was 
missing ; probably he dreaded lest 
his servant should read it and iden- 
tify it as the description of the two 
women who had lived so secluded 
in his house. His anxietics were 
gradually disappearing. The bodies 
were buried. People ceased to speak 
of the affair. He might consider 
himself safe. Indeed, even at the 
height of his terror he seems to have 
had a blind reliance on his position 
as a priest, the holiness of which 
must, he thought, effectually protect 
him. He did not even take the 
precaution of hiding or destroying 
his blood-stained coat. 

Suddenly, on the 16th, the ru- 
mour reached him through his 
chaplain that the police were on the 
track of the murderer, who was sup- 
posed to be a priest that had accom- 

anied the women in the coach to 
Vesseling. It was this rumour 
which had made him so restless on 
that day. He wandered from spot 
to spot, without once breaking fast, 
a prey to the wildest terrors. That 
evening he was arrested. After his 
confession he expressed his astonish- 
ment at the cleverness with which 
the police had amassed all the evi- 
dence against him. ‘ How did you 
manage it ?’ he asked. 

‘It was the work of Providence,’ 
said Herstatt. 

‘Yes,’ he replied, sighing, ‘ when 
one has such experience as this, one 
is forced to believe in Providence.’ 
A sentence which in the mouth of a 
priest sounded strangely. 

He wrote to his friend the Bishop 
a long canting, foolish letter, hoping 
to induce that dignitary to interfere 
on his behalf, urging him, for the 
sake of the Church and of religion, 
to prevent so great a scandal. The 
letter remained unanswered. In 
prison he wrote several poems— 
really not without merit as com- 
positions, whatever may be thought 
of their sincerity. And as the 
poems of criminals, especially of 
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murderers, are rarities, some of our 
readers will not be sorry if we copy 
a specimen :— 
Das Loos, das in der andern Welt 
Auf jeden Sohn der Erde fiaillt 
Vergiillt ihm Cyprier und Lieb’, 
Schreckt ihn vom dunkeln Grab, 
Macht ihm des Lebens Stunden triib’, 
Driickt seinen Geist hinab. 


Ermuntre Dich, mein Bruder Staub! 
Sinktauch die Blume, welkt das Laub, 
Erwartet Dich das Grab ; 
Gott ist die Liebe! Frage nur 
Die ganze lebende Natur ; 
Geh kiihn den Schritt hinab. 


Gott ist kein finsterer Tyrann, 

Ein Freund ist er fiir Jedermann, 
Der redlich dacht’ und that ; 

Der Waisen Vater, mehr als Freund 

Des Lasterhaften strenger Feind 
Der ihn beleidigt hat. 


Hast Du, o Mensch! 
gethan, 

So fiirchte nicht die dunkle Bahn 
Die jedes Fleisch bereist. 

Verlass des Lebens Saus und Braus 

Und ruhe wohl ins kleinen Haus 
Sieh, Gott hat Deinen Geist ! 


Dein Werk 


It is obvious that a translation 
would convey but an inaccurate idea 
of the amount of poetical merit in 
these verses; yet for the sake of 
those readers who are unfamiliar 
with German, we may indicate the 
tone of thought here expressed. 
‘ The idea of an after-life embitters 
our days, and makes the grave a 
terror; and yet, oh brother Dust! 
rejoice in the thought that God is 
love—all nature tells us so—and 
this makes the grave welcome. God 
is no dark tyrant, but the friend of 
every man who lives uprightly—the 
father to the orphan—but the enemy 
of the vicious. If, oh man! you 
have done your work, then fear not 
to walk the path we all must tread. 
Quit the turmoil of life, repose in 
the grave, for God has thy soul.’ 
Considering who is the speaker, 
surely these are remarkable words ? 
Instead of expressing any anguish 
of remorse, or terror at the Here- 
after, he writes as if his life were 
free fromreproach. Indeed, repen- 
tance appears never to have visited 
his soul. He regretted certain mis- 
takes which he had committed, and 
which led to his detection ; but he 
never seems to have expressed any 
regret for the murders. Those who 
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saw him in prison were partly dis- 
gusted and partly staggered at his 
indifference, his jests, and trivial 
language. 

He wrote an autobiographical 
account of himself, which is printed 
in Dr. Hugo’s volume, and which 
was much sought after at the time, 
although it is not only meagre and 
uninteresting in itself, but cannot 
be supposed to have much veracity 
in it, for to the unveracity of auto- 
biography in general we must here 
add the amazing unveracity of 
Schaeffer in particular. So shameless 
were his lies, that the suspicion of 
madness which more than once 
crosses us as we follow the story, 
would seem alone capable of explain- 
ing them. But madness, although 
frequently the cause of frightful 
crimes, is somewhat too readily in- 
voked by a public naturally indis- 
posed to credit a fellow being with 
atrocities. If Schaeffer was insane, 
his insanity showed itself only on 
the subject of the murder ; and his 
friends and fellow priests never 
thought of raising the plea, so that 
we may dismiss the suggestion. 

It was on the 17th Nov., 1803, that 
the trial came on at Aix. It began 
at nine in the morning. The court 
was crowded to suffocation; but 
this mass of spectators seemed to 
produce no impression on the 

risoner, nor did the sight of the 
blood-stained garments of his vic- 
tims which lay on the table. When 
the acte d’ accusation was read aloud, 
every eye became fixed on his face, 
but although he at first remained 
impassive, a tinge of scarlet passed 
over his olive complexion as the low 
murmur of horror broke from the 
spectators. 

The president called upon the 
prisoner to narrate candidly the 
whole story of the murder. Schaeffer 
stepped before the judge, and in the 
high-pitched pathetic tone of a ser- 
mon, rising into vehemence at last, 
addressed him and the jury in along 
and astounding speech, in which he 
denied emphatically and explicitly 
that he was in any way connected 
with the murder ; - retracted the 
confessions he had made to Keil, 
and had volunteered to the presi- 
dent in Aix; declared his auto- 
biography had been wrung from 
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him by intimidation, and said that 
he would now reveal the cause of 
his previous conduct. 

‘On the morning after the murder, 
very early, a man came to me to 
confess. I heard him; and it so 
happened that the crime he con- 
fessed was this very murder. It 
is unhappily true,’ he continued, 
raising his voice, ‘that even among 
the priesthood there have been men 
guilty of awful crimes; but never 
has there been seen among them the 
monster who would betray the se- 
crets of the confessional. Even 
Martin Luther, after he had become 
faithless to his religion, never dis- 
closed what had been confessed to 
him. Nor will I. Convinced of 
the depth and sincerity of this 
sinner’s repentance, I formed the 
noble resolution of sacrificing my- 
self—as soon as the Cologne police 
had infamously arrested me—in 
order that the unhappy man might 
fly, and so be able to purify him- 
self through a life of penitence.’ 

The amazement of the hearers at 
the transparent impudence of this 
story may be imagined. The judge 
quietly asked him why he had con- 
fessed the crime to the commissary 
of police. 

‘I was frightened by threats of 
torture, mingled with promises of 
pardon. I had to undergo agonies, 
for I could not tell the real truth 
without betraying the secrets of the 
confessional.’ 

‘But you volunteered the same 
confession to the president in Aix.’ 

‘Yes; but this was with the noble 
desire of shielding the sinner from 
earthly punishment, in order that 
his soul might be saved by peni- 
tence.’ 

Having listened to this defence, 
they proceeded to hear the wit- 
nesses. Their evidence was irre- 
sistible. The president, turning to 
the prisoner, said,—‘ You see that 
all the proofs point against you. Do 
not longer deny your guilt. Con- 
fess the truth.’ 

Schaeffer, after a struggle of some 
moments, was about to speak, when 
a glance at his counsel kept him 
silent. It was now nine in the 
evening, and the court was ad- 
journed. On the following day 
Schaeffer persisted in his innocence, 
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and his counsel made an eloquent 
appeal in his favour, dwelling with 
forensic fervour on the unexampled 
heroism of this pious self-sacrifice. 
But the case was too clear; no elo- 
quence, no forensic sophistry, could 
darken it. The jury unanimously 
returned a verdict of Guilty. A 
stillness as of death reigned in the 
court as the president arose and 
pronounced sentence : ‘ PeterJoseph 
Schaeffer, in pursuance of the 371s 
article of the criminal code, is sen- 
tenced to death. He is to be con- 
ducted to the place of execution in 
the red shirt of the murderer.’ 

He received the sentence quite 
calmly. The truth is that he had 
not the slightest belief that it would 
be executed. Confident in the 
sanctity of his profession, he relied 
on a pardon being granted. 

In prison he received a visit from 
his sister. She had but recently 
been liberated from prison her- 
self; and no sooner was she 
free than she learned that her 
brother had a rich cure in Cologne. 
Thither she hastened to seek relief 
at his hands. Arrived at Aix she 
everywhere heard the name of 
Schaeffer uttered with detestation, 
and spoken of as the murderer’ of 
two women: on further inquiry it 
became evident that this was her 
brother. She tried in vain to see 
him. She was among the crowd at 
his trial, and on one occasion his 
eye seemed to rest in the direction 
of her position, but she concealed 
herself lest the sight of her should 
cause him to lose his presence of 
mind. No sooner was thie trial con- 
cluded than she gained admission 
to his cell. What passed between 
them is not known; but on her 
departure she bade him resign 
himself to his fate and meet death 
calmly, upon which he indignantly 
abused her for supposing that he 
should not be pardoned, ordered her 
to depart, and never more to come 
before him. The next day when 
the Commissary Keil visited him he 
was equally confident; clapping the 
commissary on the shoulder he said 
with a smile, ‘You will see that I 
shall be pardoned.’ 

He had appealed to the Court of 
Cassation, but that court rejected 
his appeal; and on the 28th De- 
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cember the news of this rejection 
reached Aix. Schacffer, who had 
daily written poems and expressed 
the utmost confidence that the First 
Consul would not permit his exe- 
cution, nearly fainted when he 
learned that in four-and-twenty 
hours he was to die. He begged 
for delay, if only for three days, to 
prepare his soul. He begged also 
that he might not be led to exe- 
cution in the red shirt. But neither 
request could be granted. 

And now the morning of the 29th 
December broke. Till noon Schaef- 
fer remained in bed, for his strength 
seemed exhausted, although his cou- 
rage seemed to have revived. He 
was told that he would soon be in a 
place where all sorrows are at an 
end. ‘Many have travelled that 
route before me,’ he replied, with a 
sigh, ‘but not one has returned to 
tell us how it all looks there.’ The 
morning passed. Three o’clock was 
the hour fixed for the execution. 
About half-past two he turned to 
the gaoler and said, ‘ It is near upon 
New Year’s-day;’ then smiling 
faintly, he added, ‘I must, as a 
souvenir, write you a New Year’s 
wish ;’ and seating himself he wrote 
a little poem which he signed and 
gave tothe gaoler. To write poems 
within half an hour of being exe- 
cuted for a hideous murder seemed 
a sign of amazing insensibility or of 
a tremendous poetical fervor. It 
was probably bravado. 

To the authorities, who then en- 
tered, he confessed his crime, de- 
clared that the story he had told 
during the trial respecting the con- 
fessional was false, and that his 
original story was the true one. 

The tumbril is at the door. 
Schaeffer is dressed; he asks for 
wine, and drinks half a bottle; he 
ascends the tumbril, and is rolled 
to the place of execution. His head 
sinks on his breast, and he seems 
lifeless during the passage. The 
streets, the windows, and the 
housetops are crowded with faces. 
Schaeffer ascends the guillotine, 
looks at the sea of upturned faces, 
and addresses a few words to them 
in a faint and at times scarcely 
audible voice :— 

‘Brethren! dear hearers! I am 
the first priest that ever did so 
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dreadful a deed, and I hope I shall 
be the last. I have sinned before 
God and before man; I am a great 
sinner; I have been a blot in the 
eye of innocence. Here openly do 
I entreat forgiveness ; I ask pardon 
of the Church upon which, as a 
priest, I have brought shame. I 
commend my soul to your prayers. 


Richard Ford. 
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Parents! Teachers! watch over 
those entrusted to you, that they 
may never tread the path I have 
trodden. Do not overlook the 
smallest error of youth. I die in 
the Catholic faith !’ 

In a few moments the axe had 
fallen, and the crowd began to 
disperse. 


RICHARD FORD. 
In fAlemoriam, 


HE tourist in the loveliest of 
English counties, as he wanders 
about the neighbourhood of the 
ancient city of Exeter, will probably 
be struck by the piquant beauty of 
a house and gardens which he will 
come upon suddenly in a quiet nook 
in the otherwise ugly village of 
Heavitree. He will feel at once the 
charm of the frequent gables, of the 
varied patterns of the latticed win- 
dows, of the solemn sculptured heads 
and other carved work on the walls 
of the house, and of the noble rows of 
cypresses, the little Moorish towers 
and gateways, and the terraced 
walks in the garden, which e 
him away at once to the Spanish 
Court in the Crystal Palace, or to 
the Alhambra, if he has ever been 
in Grenada. But as he looks further 
we think he must also be struck 
with the fact that the Moorish gate- 
— are cut in the common cob 
wall of the country, that tower and 
terrace and gable are built of the 
stone which was dug out of the next 
field, and the bricks and tiles which 
are made at the top of the hill. So 
far as materials go, there is no reason 
why every ugly square house in the 
neighbourhood should not have been 
as pretty; there is no expense of 
foreign marble, of stone, or of plate 
glass here. How comes the place 
to be such a little gem? It must 
have been no common man who 
created it out of such materials. 
The stranger may well look with 
leasure at house and grounds, but 
it will be long before any one who 
ever knew the architect and de- 
signer can see them without sad 
thoughts, for he has sketched his 
last arch and laid out his last walk. 


Richard Ford, of Heavitree House, 
Exeter, born in April, 1796, was the 
eldest son of Sir Richard Ford, who 
was a rising man in politics towards 
the end of the last century. He 
was a friend and supporter of Pitt, 
sat in Parliament for East Grin- 
stead, was for ashort time an Under- 
Secretary of State, and then chief 

lice magistrate of London. While 

ling this office, the duties of which 
were then not purely judicial, in the 
disguise of an old gentleman he cap- 
tured a highwayman who infested 
Hampstead-heath and the neigh- 
bourhood, which good deed gained 
him much favour with the old king, 
and he was on the high road to pro- 
motion, when he died suddenly, at 
the age of thirty-six, leaving a young 
widow and three infant children. 

Richard was sent to school at 
Winchester, where he was form- 
fellow with Lord LEversley and 
others, whose friendship he retained 
till his death. From thence he 
passed to Trinity College, Oxford, 
which in those days seems to have 
been an institution for the training 
of youngsters to spend money and 
break the University statutes. Here, 
however, he graduated, and then 
entered at Lincoln’s Inn, where he 
had rooms with his college friend, 
Sir William G. Hayter, and read in 
the chambers of Mr. Pemberton 
Leigh and Mr. Nassau Senior. He 
was called to the bar, but never prac- 
tised; for the Continent had now 
been thrown open, and few young 
Englishmen of easy means and ar- 
tistic taste could resist its attrac- 
tion. Mr. Ford had inherited a 
taste for art. His maternal grand- 
father, Mr. Booth, had been intimate 
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with Sir Joshua and with Wilson, 
and had left a fine collection of pic- 
tures, including sixty by his friend 
Wilson, to his daughters and co- 
heiresses, Lady Ford and Miss 
Booth. Both of these ladies were 
excellent amateur artists, and their 
son and nephew had profited by 
their instruction and example. From 
the date of his call to the bar till 
his marriage, he spent his time 
chiefly upon the Continent and in 
London society, laying the founda- 
tions of his various collections and 
of the miscellaneous knowledge 
which in later years made him cele- 
brated. 

In 1824 he married a daughter of 
the late Earl of Essex, and in 1830 
removed with his family to Spain, 
then an unexplored country to him, 
but one which on that account held 
out peculiar attractions. Here he 
spent four years, having his home 
sometimes in the Alhambra, some- 
times at Seville, and from thence 
making long riding tours in the 
costume of the country on his horse 
‘Iaca Cordovesa,’ whose picture 
hangs on the staircase of his master’s 
house in Park-street, and who car- 
ried him upwards of two thousand 
miles in the summers of 1832-1833. 

On his return to England he re- 
solved to settle in Devonshire, 
where his only brother, the Rev. 
James Ford, a prebendary of 
Exeter Cathedral, was living, and 
bought the rough fields in the 
parish of Heavitree, on which the 
Alhambra (as his neighbours, in 
despite of his remonstrances, persist 
in calling it) now stands. His time 
was now fully occupied in building, 
landscape gardening, and reviewing 
for the Quarterly, to which he con- 
tributed his first article, on Cob 
Walls, in 1836. 

In May, 1837, his first wife died, 
and in the following year he mar- 
ried a sister of the present Lord 
Cranstoun, with whom, in 1839, he 
made his last excursion to taly, 
and from the time of his return, m 
the summer of 1840, never visited 
the Continent again except for very 
short periods. 

On his return he undertook to 
write the Hand-Book for Spain, at 
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Mr. Murray’s suggestion, which he 
completed in 1845. Of this work, 
on which Mr. Ford’s reputation as 
an author will chiefly rest, it has 
been truly said,* that ‘so great a 
literary achievement had never 
before been performed under so 
humble a title ; and the Hand-Book 
Jor Spain took its place among the 
best books of travel, humour, and 
history, social, literary, political, 
and artistic, in the Rnglish lan- 
guage.’ 

The second Mrs. Ford died in 
1849, and in 1851 Mr. Ford was 
married to a sister of the late Sir 
William Molesworth, who survives 
him. For many years past his 
time has been divided between 
London and Heavitree, and in both 

laces the circle of his friendships 

as been ever expanding and deep- 
ening. His health first began to 
fail nearly five years ago, but no 
serious apprehensions of danger 
were entertained by his friends 
until a short time before his death. 
The final attack came on after his 
return to Heavitree, on the 6th of 
August, and proved fatal on the 
gist. 

We have given this sketch of the 
life of Mr. Ford in some detail, for 
he wasa remarkable man. Remark- 
able for his success in many pur- 
suits, in any one of which an or- 
dinary man would have been satisfied 
toexcel. Fewamateurshave equalled 
him asan artist. As acollector and 
eonnoisseur of works of art, his 
reputation was as high as that of 
any living man, and his knowledge 
was, we believe, as sound as it was 
varied, so that he might be consulted 
with equal safety by the lovers of 
books, of pictures, of prints, or of 
any of those numerous treasures in 
clay or metal which tempt the soul 
and empty the purse of the curiosity 
fancier. His fame as author and 
reviewer is too well known to need 
comment ; but in passing we may 
remark that perhaps no man of the 
same eminence as a reviewer ever 
made so few enemies, for the 
kindliness of the man was equally 
characteristic of the reviewer, and 
his was eminently the wit which 
loves to play, not wound. He very 


* See notice in the Zimes, Sept. 4th 
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rarely reviewed a book which he did 
not like, and when he did take a 
book in hand seems to have set him- 
self to find out what was good in it; 
and however humble the gem which 
lay therein, his cutting and setting 
never failed to bring it out to the 
best advantage. 

This same kindliness was pro- 
bably the real cause of his great 
success in society, which, after all, 
was the greatest of all his successes. 
There are two or three men in 
each generation who rise to eminent 
social distinction, who are emphati- 
cally ‘the best company’ in an 
society they may chance upon. Such 
men are not quite so rare as poets, 
but, like poets, they are born, and 
not made; and Mr. Ford was one 
of the best specimens of the genus. 
But although the most learned and 
brilliant society of London was open 
to him, he was seen to the greatest 
advantage in humbler scenes and 
amongst humbler people. We well 
remember meeting him at the house 
of a young couple just starting in 
life, where the ‘res angusta domi’ 
would have tempted no one who did 
not come for love. Mr. Ford ar- 
rived half an hour before dinner, 
with a bottle of his own wine in 
each pocket, and carrying a salad 
from Covent Garden, which he pro- 
ceeded to compound as he only could 
compound a salad, giving out all the 
while wise maxims on economic 
housekeeping in soft accents to the 
young hostess, and in loud shouts 
to the cook down the kitchen stairs ; 
and as we walked home in the 
evening, we were lost in wonder to 
think how so much humour and 
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information, and such a power of 
making every one at ease, could 
consist in one man. 

In polities he was a strong and 
steady Tory, and by temperament 
an alarmist. But his fears for his 
country, though really distressing, 
we believe, to himself, were the 
cause of infinite mirth to his friends. 
We can remember nothing more 
humorous than his description of 
the state of defence into which he 
had thrown the house in Park- 
street in the spring of 1848, with 
the old coachman behind the door 
armed with a rusty firelock which 
would not go off, and of his own 
precautions in hiding £1000 in gold 
under a tree in the garden. Or 
again, when Sir Francis Head first 
mooted the question of our defence- 
less coasts, how he indulged in the 
luxury of picturing a French gene- 
ral installed in Park-street, cutting 
his Hobbima out of its frame, an 
drinking his ’34 claret. 

There are few men who will be 
more missed in the great world, 
none who will be silently and deeply 
mourned by a larger circle of rela- 
tions and friends. But his loss will 
fall most heavily on the poor of his 
own parish, can on the dependants 
to whom he was a liberal and loving 
master. 

He leaves three daughters and 
one son, an attaché to the Lisbon 
embassy, who inherits many of 
his father’s tastes as well as his 
collections. His brother, the Rev. 
Prebendary Ford, the author of 
Commentaries on the Gospels, and 
other theological works, also sur- 
vives him. 

Se ate 
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RECENT TRAVELLERS IN CENTRAL AMERICA.* 


- these days of easy locomo- 
tion a traveller is not a very 
wonderful specimen of the human 
race; and books of travel of a 
certain kind are, to say the least, 
sufficiently numerous. The man who 
has been whirled over a few 
hundreds of miles of railway, and 
has not published a narrative of his 
journey, may be considered rather 
as an exceptional being than other- 
wise. The London clerk, with a 
month’s holiday, and a few pounds 
in his pocket, can see as much of 
the world as his grandfather with 
unlimited credit at his banker’s 
could have seen in a year. And 
yet, with all these facilities of 
travel at their command, the host 
of travellers who publish their 
experiences really add very little to 
our knowledge of the different 
countries of the world. Ordinary 
travellers are in general but poor ob- 
servers. Very few know what they 
ought to see, and still fewer know 
how to describe intelligibly what 
they have seen. One tells us of the 
bad dinners he was compelled to 
eat, and of the wretched accommo- 
dation provided for his comfort at 
the hotels on his route, and is quite 
in raptures when he is a little 
better served than usual. And 
another, in attempting to describe 
a mountainous country, fails to give 
any information about it, except an 
enumeration of the difficulties of 
the road, and a pathetic account of 
the fatigue consequent thereupon. 
Moreover, the countries travelled 
through have in general been 
pretty fully described before ; and 
it would require some one possess- 
ing more originality of thought and 
greater powers of observation than 
most men are endowed with, to 
find much that is new to commu- 
micate. 

There are, however, still some 
spots on the earth which, having 
been as yet only very cursorily ex- 
amined and inadequately depicted, 
are capable of furnishing matter 
for a very interesting series of nar- 


ratives of research and observation 
to any intelligent and moderatel 
wide-awake traveller. One suc 
portion of the world is that part of 
the Western Continent which lies 
between the Caribbean Sea and the 
Pacific Ocean. Guatemala and the 
surrounding provinces especially 
contain much that has yet to be 
made known to the rest of the 
world, and which would prove both 
interesting and useful to many 
European readers. Mexico has 
been pretty fully described by nu- 
merous writers ; but the geography 
of Guatemala is in a state which is 
anything but satisfactory. Some 
little time since the writer of this 
article had occasion to investigate 
closely several points connected 
with the geography of the regions 
round about Lake Atitlan, when 
he found the best authorities con- 
tradicting each other and them- 
selves in a way that would have 
been utterly impossible had the 
various travellers who have visited 
that part of the continent of Ame- 
rica, taken the trouble to consult 
occasionally a pocket compass, and 
to note down the distances between 
towns and villages which they 
passed through, but which they 
mention only to tell how uncivil was 
the Alcalde, or how wretched the 
apartments in which they were 
lodged. 

From the Rio Bravo del Norte to 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, the 
geography of the country has been 
fully described by Humboldt, and 
carefully mapped in the atlases ac- 
companying his works on Mexico. 
But southward from Tehuantepec, 
the geography of Central America 
is a thing full of perplexity and 
difficulty. The general character 
of the country is altogether diffe- 
rent, as regards its physical forma- 
tion, from that of Mexico. There, 
a huge chain of mountains, mas- 
sive and grand in outline, and 
running nearly parallel with the 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico, forms 
the watershed of the country, and 


* Mitla. A Narrative of Incidents and Personal Adventures on a Journey in 
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is the main feature in its physical 
geography ; but in Guatemala vol- 
canic peaks, scattered in wild con- 
fusion, and intersected in every 
direction by ravines and chasms of 
great depth and extent, are the 
characteristic features. 

Between the 88th and 98th de- 
grees of west longitude there are, 
moreover, relics of antiquity which 
are at once a wonder and a mystery 
to the antiquary. Vast ruined 
cities, of Cyclopean masonry, and 
filled with mysterious coulgtures 
and hieroglyphics, lie buried be- 
neath the laneriont foliage of 
tropical forests. Grim idol statues, 
which awe the Indian wanderer and 
mock the learning and research of 
the European, huge remains of 
temples, and the palaces of a race 
of kings whose very names have 
perished from off the earth, invite 
attention, and furnish ample mate- 
rial for research and careful exami- 
nation. 

There are ethnological questions 
too, of considerable interest and 
importance, relating to the diffe- 
rent races of men who inhabit or did 
inhabit these regions. And amongst 
the various tribes who still linger 
amidst their mountain fastnesses, 
and who have been seldom or never 
visited by Europeans, there would 
probably be found legends and 
traditions which, could they be col- 
lected and compared, might pos- 
sibly throw much light on this 
intricate subject. 

Our expectations, therefore, of 
learning some new and interesting 
facts respecting these subjects were 
somewhat sanguine when it was 
announced, some months since, that 
a German traveller who had lately 
visited that part of the world, was 
about to put forth a volume bearing 
on its title-page the name of one of 
those ruined cities to which we have 
alluded. ‘A German,’ we thought, 
“will certainly add something by his 
learning and research to what is 
already known or conjectured relat- 
ing to the origin of the various races 
that inhabit this part of America ; 
and he will surely have somethin 
new to tell us concerning the ruin 
city which gives its name to his 
book.’ We hoped, too, to find some 
of the difficulties respecting the 
geography of Guatemala cleared up, 
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and were anticipating that some of 
the contradictions of former 
phers would be corrected. Oar 

isappointment, therefore, was not 
small when, after waiting several 
months for its publication, we at 
last sat down to peruse Herr Von 
Tempsky’s book, and found it to be 
simply a gossiping narrative of the 
incidents occurring in a ride over 
some two thousand four hundred 
miles of country, but containing no 
new facts as to either geography, 
geology, botany, or zoology, .and 
furnishing not one iota towards the 
settlement of antiquarian or ethno- 
logical doubts or difficulties of any 
kind whatever. A very brief space 
is devoted to the description of the 
ruins at Mitla; and the volume 
might with more reason have borne 
on its title-page the name of Santa 
Catarina, as the author spent a 
month amongst the Indians of that 
place, and the information which he 
gives respecting that community 
is by far the most novel and inte- 
resting portion of the book. The 
narrative consists, chiefly, of the 
usual class of incidents occurrin 
on such a journey as that whic 
forms the topic of the book, and 
is told in a lively manner, with 
that off-hand nonchalance which 
distinguishes a man accustomed to 
adventure and enjoying the free- 
dom of a roving life. There is 
little to remind the reader that 
the author is a German; but here 
and there an attempt at ‘fine 
writing,’ and the use of one or two 
far-fetched similes, have a displeas- 
ing effect. For example, in the de- 
scription of a mountain defile near 
Patzum, the following ludicrous 
and somewhat contradictory passage 
occurs :— 

Here the glorious days of Thermopyle 
might be renewed with little cost of 
valour and risk of life; and, indeed, I 
afterwards learned that these very defiles 
had been the scene of a bloody fight in 
the last revolution against Carrera.— 
(p. 321). 


Herr Von Tempsky’s journey 
seems to have been performed very 


leisurely. The advantage of an 
abundance of time is one possessed 
by few travellers, and it makes one 
the more regret that in this instance 
it was not devoted to closer investi- 
gation of the many objects of in- 
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terest.on the route. It was in July, 
1853, that Herr Von Tempsky em- 
bar! at San Francisco for the 
port of Mazatlan, where, in com- 
pany with a strange party of fortune- 
seekers returning from California, 
he arrived on the 22nd of the 
month. From Mazatlan his course 
lay through Durango, Zacateccas, 
and Queretaro, to Mexico; and 
thence, by way of Oaxaca, Tehuan- 
tepec, and Guatemala, to the port 
of La Union, in the Bay of Fonseca, 
where he again embarked in Jan- 
uary, 1855. The route between 
Mazatlan and Mexico was at that 
time rendered dangerous for travel- 
lers by hordes of Comanche Indians, 
who infested the country, and com- 
mitted fearful ravages amongst the 
native population, whom they robbed 
and murdered unmolested by the 
Mexican soldiery sent against them. 
These brave soldiers, being pretty 
strongly imbued with the belief 
that ‘ discretion is the better part of 
valour,’ took good care to encounter 
the Indians as seldom as possible. 
So little, indeed, did the Indians 
re the Mexican authorities, that 
a fearful and deliberate outrage was 
committed by them within a mile of 
the city of Durango. Herr Von 
Tempsky had a narrow escape from 
them. ile he was in Mazatlan 
several Mexicans were about to 
start for the interior, and they in- 
vited our traveller to join their 
» which however he declined 
ing, and they accordingly started 
without him. They were about 
irty.in number, and were well 
armed and well mounted. Herr 
Von Tempsky soon after set out on 
foot, in company with a friend. 
They had coumed the ridge of the 
Sierra Madre when they first ob- 
served traces of the Comanches ; 
and a day or two subsequently they 
discovered the fate of the travellers 
who had preceded them. 


Darkness sank slowly on our road, 
yet we had to go on, as our task for the 
day was not ended. The moon rose 
and guided our footsteps over a road 
that to be and broken. 
All at once my friend stops and points 
to an object, half in shade, lying 
crouched on the road. We make asign 
to our followers to stop, and, cocking 
our rifles, we carefully advance on one 
side of the road, from tree to tree. 
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Opposite to the object we halt to recon- 
noitre and await some movement. The 
form is human and naked, consequently 
an Indian; the attitude, as much as is 
discernible, crouching, like some one 
with his ear to the ground. It is no 
doubt an outpost to some larger de- 
tachment. To dispose of him with a 
shot would therefore be imprudent. I 
unsheath my knife, put my rifle down, 
cautiously measure my distance, and 
with a spring have his throat in my 
grasp. My knife is descending, when, 
to my horror, I feel, by the clamminess 
of his throat, that the hand of death 
has forestalled mine. In that moment 
the moon, for some time shrouded, 
breaks through the clouds and glitters 
on the scalpless skull of a body per- 
forated with lance-wounds. The face 
is contracted and rigid, and I see we 
have mistaken a Mexican victim for his 
Indian murderer. With a shudder we 
go onward, and find another and an- 
other in the same state, and so on until 
we count twenty-nine bodies! At 
last, we recognised in one the features 
of the Mexican lawyer who invited us 
at Mazatlan to accompany him! The 
heap of corpses was his party; they 
had all perished except one, who at 
least was not tobe found. It seemed 
to us that they were killed without 
much resistance on their part, as many 
of them had carbines still loaded in their 
cold grasp ; and the Indians had so left 
them, ammunition being most wanted. 
—(p. 37-) 


In spite of Comanches, however, 
our traveller reached Mexico with 
no more serious mishap than a 
wound in the foot, received in an 
encounter with Mexican highway- 
men. Respecting Mexico itself, very 


little information is given. The 
author tells us in the preface 
that his object in writing his book 
was to present an unprejudiced 
account of the character of the 
Spanish American. Whether he 
has or has not succeeded in doing 
this, we of course are unable to 
judge; but he has certainly not 
added much to what had already 
been said on the subject, which is 
one of very little interest. Living 
in a country the government of 
which has long been unsettled and 
insecure, and where each successive 
form of power has but exhibited a 
new phase of selfishness and in- 
capacity ; having but little commu- 
nication with the rest of the world, 
and being uninterested ie great 
EE? 
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questions that occupy the thoughts 
and engage the attention of most 
civilized nations, we need feel little 
surprise if the Spanish American 
retains all the vices, and very few 
of the virtues, which distinguished 
the men from whom he is de- 
scended. Inadequate protection of 
life and property affords encou- 
ragement to murder and rapine; 
and it would be a wonder indeed if, 
under the circumstances, the morals 
of the people were in a healthy state, 
or if their characters exhibited much 
honesty or bravery. The Mexican 
character is certainly not remark- 
able for either of these qualities. 
Herr Von Tempsky has more than 
one tale to tell of meanness of spirit 
and of cowardly assassination, but 
we are glad to find that he is able 
to speak favourably of one class of 
men, namely, of the Rancheros, or 
small agricultural freeholders and 
eattle-dealers. These men, living 
in great measure beyond the reach 
of political excitement and party 
spirit, uncontaminated by evil ex- 


sapie, and having their activity 
and personal courage brought into 
play in tending and protecting their 


property, preserve a healthier tone 
of morals than the citizens, and are 
altogether in a position much more 
friendly to the development of their 
good qualities and the suppression of 
vice, than those who are exposed to 
the temptations of the artificial 
society of the large towns, and to the 
evil influences of a life of indolence. 

Honesty, if honesty can be found 
anywhere in Mexico, is their peculiar 
attribute. They are warm-hearted, and 
of a polish of manners and delicacy of 
feeling scarcely with a parallel amongst 
those of their station in Europe. The 
higher classes in Mexico call them boor- 
ish, because their manner is far from 
cringing; for their way of speaking, as 
well as of acting, is manly, consequently 
shocking to those who wish to domineer 
over them. They area healthy, good- 
looking, and athletic race, possessed of 
great physical courage, and natural apt- 
ness for any exercise requiring agility, 
such as the most perfect horsemanship, 
lassoing, and the use of the sabre and 
lance.—(p. 166.) 


The effects of climate on the in- 
habitants of a country are striking- 
ly illustrated in Central America. 

err Von Tempsky was struck by 
the difference in character of the 
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inhabitants of the low country near 
the coast, and of those dwelling in 
the more elevated districts inland. 
And this difference is not one of 
moral character only, although it is 
more marked in that respect than as 
regards the outward aspect of the 
two classes. On the coast, while 
the tropical climate enervates the 
Seuteat frame, Nature, by her 
uxuriance, supplies abundantly the 
necessaries of life with the least 
amount of labour on the part of 
man, and thus affords encourage- 
ment to habits of indolence and 
luxury. Hence the costefio is weakly 
in body, and slothful and effemi- 
nate in character; while the moun- 
taineer, living in a more temperate 
climate, and being compelled to toil 
in order to force the less fruitfal 
soil to yield its increase in quantity 
sufficient for his need, grows hardy, 
active, and cheerful. 


As affording an instance of the 
disorganized state of the Mexican 
provinces, and of the daring effron- 
tery of Mexican robbers, we extract 
the following passage :— 


About two or three years before our 
arrival the town of Lagos was suddenly 
alarmed one day by a troop of about two 
hundred horsemen dashing into the plaza, 
At first the inhabitants thought that a 
‘ pronunciamento’ (a declaration of a 
change of government by a revolution) 
was going to take place, as the horsemen 
looked like ‘patriotas,’ and had their 
officers and bugler. Even while the 
few soldiers in the barracks were partly 
disarmed and partly dispersed, this idea 
prevailed amongst the townsfolk. But 
they soon had good reason to see their 
error. In a few minutes all the streets 
were secured by a connecting chain of 
patrols, that extended over the best. part 
of the town like a net, and a systematic 
plundering of stores and private houses 
commenced. Now every one saw too 
late that the town was in the hands of 
common robbers, who had associated 
themselves for this enterprize. Their 
plan succeeded completely; the sur- 
prize of the inhabitants paralysed every 
movement of defence, or even of flight. 
In the skirmish with the soldiers one 
highwayman was shot, the only sufferer 
of their party, and of the soldiers about 
half-a-dozen were killed. The ‘pillage 
lasted until the afternoon, and was con- 
ducted with consummate skill, and a 
moderation in the treatment of men, 
women, and children, which might have 
servéd as*an example to many a ma- 
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rauding party of soldiers. Towards the 
end of the afternoon the booty was cok 
lected, and in order of battle the robbers 
left the town! The day before this 
occurrence the party had halted and 
passed the night.at a contiguous village ; 
but they had been taken for troops from 
some neighbouring province. The day 
after the pillage the whole body most 
likely dispersed in all directions, for no 
other occurrence spoke of such united 
numbers again, nor could the Govern- 
ment ever get at even one of the free- 
booters !—(p. 176.) 


The Mexican army, at the time 
of Herr Von Tempsky’s visit to 
Mexico, presented a picture of great 
demoralization. The men of which 
it is composed ‘are of wir 
muscle, agile and quick-sighted, 
and capable of enduring fatigue 
and want.’ This latter qualification 
is often brought into request; for 
ill-paid and ill-clothed, the Mexican 
soldier is also very ill-fed. Con- 
taminated by the example of the 
worst of the lower classes, of 
which the army is chiefly com- 

ed, the young recruit soon 

ecomes as vicious as the most 
hardened of his comrades, and quite 


ee as to the means by 


which he supplies his wants. Thus 
the morals of the soldier are very 
debased, and as the officers are 
chiefly the refuse of other profes- 
sions, possessing little or no military 
knowledge, they, by bad example 
and want of discipline, encourage 
the evils which they should subdue. 
This, however, our author informs 
us, was more applicable to the state 
of that portion of the Mexican 
army quartered in the provinces, 
than to that which was posted in and 
near the capital. Santa Anna se- 
lected the most efficient men for 
that post, and it was probably from 
policy that he did not raise the 
efficiency of the men at a distance, 
over whom he had less influence, to 
the same level with those imme- 
diately under his own control. 
From Mexico, Herr Von Temp- 
sky’s route lay through Puebla to 
Oaxaca. At Oaxaca he met with a 
German watchmaker, who informed 
him that the road to Tehuantepec 
eee through the Indian village of 
itla, ‘where the ruins of some 
palaces of Montezuma were still 
extant.’ These ruins, however, are 
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probably of far earlier date than the 
time of Montezuma, although they 
are —— known as the palaces 
of that renowned Indian monarch. 
Having stopped at Tule to examine 
a tree, the trunk of which measured 
forty-five yards in circumference (?), 
he pursued his journey, and pro- 
curing guides at Tlacolula, at 
length reached the ruined city of 
Mitla, of which we have the follow- 
ing account :— 

Immediately on the outskirts of the 
village we came upon the first group of 
ruins, composed of four buildings, 
fronting towards an open square in the 
midst of them. Two were entire ruins, 
with but some vestiges of the wall 
standing ; the other two were in better 
condition, excepting that they were 
roofless, The main building contains 
two small subterraneous chambers, 
wherein a pillar of stone can be seen 
which is called the ‘pillar of death,’ 
because even the present Indians believe 
that whosoever among them embraces 
this column must die in a short time 
after. This belief does not extend to 
other races than themselves, because 
they have frequently seen white persons 
trying the experiment without any evil 
result, The walls of all these buildings 
have two distinct parts : the inner, which 
consists merely of round unhewn stones, 
boulders cemented together; and the 
outer, which is formed of a sort of mosaic, 
with this difference, that the figured sur- 
face of the common mosaic is formed of 
pieces of marble, &c., cemented on a bed 
of stucco ; whereas the Mexican mosaic 
forms its figures by means of the head 
or outer part of oblong-shaped pieces of 
stone that are inserted the rest of their 
length in the spaces left for them in front 
of the inner portion of the wall. All 
these ornamental pieces are formed of 
a soft sandstone, cut with the greatest 
attention to the correctness of right 
angles, as they all have to fit in their 
whole length close together, and to form 
a smooth surface exteriorly with their 
heads. Each piece is about seven inches 
in length, one in depth, and two and one- 
eighth in breadth. All the figures re- 
presented in the ornamental devices of 
this mosaic are rectangular or diagonal, 
and exhibit a great variety in that limited 
system of design. The doors and win- 
dows of the buildings are square, wide, 
and low; their lintels formed of very 
large solid slabs of stone. 

* # * 


* * * 


We wandered to another group of 
ruins which lies contiguous to the former, 
and found that these ruins also represent 
four buildings, whereof three are of simi- 
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lar size, and the fourth much larger than 
the rest, being the most important build- 
ing of the two groups. This last build- 
ing contains one large hall, wherein there 
are six solid stone pillars standing at an 
equal distance from one another along 
the centre of the hall. They seem to 
have supported the roof, are of granite, 
each of one massive piece, and have 
neither pedestal, capital, nor architrave. 
Their height is about twelve feet, their 
diameter about four feet at the base, 
from which it diminishes. To this hall 
adjoins a projecting part of the building 
that looks towards the mountains in an 
opposite direction from the central court- 
yard. In it there are four apartments— 
three lesser ones, and a big one in the 
centre. One of the small ones still bears 
a flat roof of stone, The other three 
buildings of this group are merely small 
heaps of ruins, excepting one that has 
yet a window and two stone pillars 
standing erect.—(pp. 251-3.) 


This is all the information respect- 
ing Mitla that the book contains. A 
few sketches serve to give an idea 
of the massive strength of the ruins, 
and of the style of mosaic ornament 
with which they are decorated, and 
which bears some resemblance to the 
rectilinear patterns seen on Etruscan 
pottery. 

From Mitla our traveller pro- 
ceeded to Tehuantepec, and there 
he was informed of the existence 
of some interesting ruins, situated 
amongst the mountains at a few 
leagues distance. Failing, however, 
to procure a guide, and in his un- 
assisted endeavours to reach their 
site, he was unable to visit them. 

Passing through Tonala and 
Quezaltenango to Guatemala, Herr 
Von Tempsky took up his abode 
in the last-named city. The Guate- 
malans he found to be better 
informed and less prejudiced than 
the Mexicans, especially as regards 
their knowledge of other countries. 
But the state of affairs in Gua- 
temala is scarcely more settled 
than in Mexico. Since the five 
provinces of this Capitania—Gua- 
temala, San Salvador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, and Costa Rica—threw 
off, in 1821, their allegiance to the 
Government of Spain, an almost un- 
intefrupted contest has been going 
on for the possession of power be- 
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tween the different political parties. 
In 1838 the five provinces had 
formed themselves into separate 
states; and Morazan, the then Pre- 
sidént of Guatemala, wishing to 
unite them under one head, pro- 
claimed a central Federal Govern- 
ment for the whole of Central 
America. For some time his designs 
—_ successful, but having inju- 
iciously decreed the abolition of 
the convents, the monks joined his 
opponents, and, arming themselves, 
prepared to resist the execution of 
the edict. At this juncture Rafael 
Carrera, whose father was an Indian 
and his mother of the mixed race of 
Ladinos *—a man who in his youth 
had been a pig-driver, and since that 
had gained a subsistence by : 
bling and poaching, till at length he 
had become the leader of a gang of 
desperadoes—stepped forward, and 
seized the reins of power which a 
few lucky events combined to place 
in his hands. Assisted by the clergy, 
and by the Indians, who looked 
upon him as one of themselves, he 
soon overpowered Morazan, and was 
offered the dictatorship of Guate- 
mala. Success continued to attend 
him, and Morazan having been cap- 
tured and shot in 1843, Carrera’s 
power was full established. A few 
years before Herr Von Tempsky’s 
visit the liberals of Quezaltenango, 
Solola, Patzum, and many more 
towns of Los Altos, rose in arms 
ainst Carrera, but were defeated. 
e failure of this attempted revolu- 
tion confirmed Carrera in his power, 
but when Herr Von Tempsky was in 
Guatemala, though still retaining 
his hold, he had evidently lost some- 
what of his prestige. Some anecdotes 
are related cof him which show that 
he possesses that magnanimity 
which is occasionally to be seen in 
men of like lawlessness and daring. 
In the regions lying north of 
Guatemala are several settlements 
of Indians, who retain much of their 
original simplicity, and preserve 


‘many of their primitive manners 


and customs. Among these tribes 
there lies hidden, doubtless, much 
that would reward the traveller 
who should visit and describe them. 
While Herr Von Tempsky was in 


* The Ladinos are the offspring of intermarriages between the white and the 
red races, 
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Guatemala, two travellers engaged 


in scientific investigations arrived 
there, and from them he heard of 
the Indians of Santa Catarina. The 
Catholic ca who had the spiritual 
charge of these Indians was at that 
time in Guatemala, and our author, 
having been introduced to him, paid 
him a visit at the Convento of Santa 
Catarina. The description of the 
route by which he travelled to the 
Indian settlement is very obscure, 
and, when compared with the map 
accompanying the volume, becomes 
quite unintelligible,affording another 
sample of the confusion existing with 
regard to the bearings of the dif- 
ferent towns and villages in this 
district. 

The communities of Santa Catarina, 
Santa Lucia, and.of a third one the 
name of which has slipt from my me- 
mory (says Herr Von Tempsky), have 
scarcely ever been visited by white 
strangers. Even the Ladinos of Gua- 
temala have only very lately attempted 
to pass through the dominions of this 
race of Indians, They have always kept 
separate from the Indians of other com- 
munities with the most jealous watchful- 
ness. Their submission to the Spaniards 
from the time of the Conquest was always 
very equivocal, Though always defeated 
in any attempt outside of their native 
fastnesses, they have never been much 
meddled with in their own territory. 
The Government very wisely has con- 
tented itself with a very superficial pro- 
mise of allegiance, to the observance of 
which four centuries of Spanish power 
have accustomed the very independent 
spirit of these mountaineers.—(p. 362.) 


The advance to power of Carrera, 
whom the Indians consider as one 
of themselves, did much to recon- 
cile this community to the Govern- 
ment; but it is to the priest, Don 
Vincente, that their peaceable con- 
duct and submission are chiefly to be 
traced. His labours have been in- 
defatigable, and they look up to him 
with the utmost respect, attending 
him on his journeys, and anxiously 
guarding him wherever he may be ; 
and their tithes, which produce 
more than thirty thousand dollars 
annually, are cheerfully paid. The 
Padre had been eighteen years 
amongst them, and by judicious 
means had slowly wr: t about 
this state of affairs. Others, who 
had made the attempt pone, 
had to give up their labours in 
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despair ; and Don Vincente himself 
had encountered many dangers and 
trials before he could accomplish 
the work he had undertaken. 


Don Vincente had been originally a 
friar of the order of San Francisco, in 
Guatemala. On the edict of Morazan 
being proclaimed against the existence 
of monasteries, he, like most of his 
brethren, took up the carnal weapons, 
and fought throughout the war against 
the Federalists. Peace being re-esta- 
blished by the discomfiture of Morazan, 
the monasteries recalled all the friars ; 
but Don Vincente divested himself of 
his monastic vow, and became one of 
the secular clergy. During the sue- 
ceeding years he distinguished himself 
by a liberality of opinion, in religious 
as well as political matters, and by an 
independence and energy of character, 
not always rightly appreciated by the 
higher clerical or lay authorities, who at 
one time removed the dangerous pastor 
from a dangerous flock near Guatemala, 
by a sentence of banishment. A change 
in politics amongst the high function- 
aries of State and Church recalled Don 
Vincente from Chiapas, where he 
resided during his banishment ; and the 
curacy of Santa Catarina, which nobody 
had any courage to accept, was in- 
trusted to his care. He found his flock 
in a very unpromising condition. His 
reception by them was anything but 
gracious. Many a dark face scowled 
upon the white priest from amid a 
dense crowd, irreverent and turbulent, 
collected round the convento on the day 
of his entry into it. Nearly all the 
Indians who held any influential posi- 
tion hated the idea of seeing a higher 
authority thrust upon them again. They 
had thought that the treatment of their 
former pastors would frighten every one 
from wishing a repetition, and that thus 
they would be left to themselves. 
—(p. 372.) 

One great evil which the Padre 
had to combat was the habit of 
drunkenness, which he at last suc- 
ceeded in overcoming. But those 
who profited by the habit were not 
likely to be satisfied with the 
Padre’s success, and a conspiracy 
was formed for his assassination. 
Fortunately, however, their plans 
were not successful; and this 
failure, while it eradicated some of 
the awe in which the party opposed 
to the Padre were held by the rest 
of the Indians, tended to encourage 
those who were inclined to give him 
their support. 


A reaction took place amongst the 
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people in favour of their talented 
preacher, and they sent a deputation to 
recall him,—a proceeding to which even 
his enemies, though sullenly, assented, 
for there was a shade of fear in them 
lest a summary vengeance should be 
taken by the Government.—(p. 378.) 


Don Vincente now renewed his 
erusade against the vices of the 
Indians, and in the long calm fol- 
lowing’ the storm that had just 
blown over, he succeeded in mate- 
rially improving their condition ; 
but another struggle was yet needed 
for the firm establishment of his 
authority. 

On a fine day in the middle of the 
summer of those mountain valleys, a 
large crowd of Indians began to as- 
semble on the square before the con- 
vento, as they usually do when any dis- 
cussion, social, political, or religious, is 
required to take place, But that day 
the attendance was unusually numerous. 
From every part of the precipitous 
mountains long straggling parties were 
seen winding their way towards the 
valley, and swelling the crowd on the 
plaza to excess. All the Indians of the 
three villages seemed stirring: the 
mountains were alive with them; and 
Don Vincente stood at a back window 
of his house, observing with deep 
thought the masses pouring in from all 
directions. He knew that no ordinary 
occasion caused this assemblage ;. the 
people always gave notice to him of 
such a thing going to take place. His 
usual attendants had not shown them- 
selves that day, and he felt he had to 
prepare his energies for some portentous 
event. He saw nearest his house a knot 
composed. of his bitterest enemies in 
agitated discussion ; and the respectful 
distance of the crowd showed the ascen- 
dency these former rulers had re- 
acquired in the silence and calm of the 
interval of the last few years.—(p. 380.) 


Having obtained admission to the 
convento, the ambassadors of the 
assembly proceeded to address the 
Padre. 


The address to him commenced in 
sullen words, that gathered strength 
and boldness from every expression, that 
verged on irreverence as they flowed 
out more and morerapidly. The chorus 
of the attendants was slightly echoed at 
first, but it increased—it swelled—it 
was taken up by the thousands of voices 
on the plaza—it roared—it thundered in 
the echoes of the valley, until it became 
but achaos of menace, yells, howls of de- 
fiance, outdoing one another in strength 
and wildness, What was the subject 
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of their demand, which was enforced 
by threats of instantaneous bloodshed ! 
They wanted a renewal of their old 
dances and orgies, no interference in 
their social affairs. They wanted to 
beat their women, violate one another's 
daughters, and spill the blood of one 
another without being questioned about 
it. ‘Accede to this or leave !’ cried the 
most moderate amongst them, and ‘ Ac- 
cede to this or die!’ howled the fanatic 
part. A general shout that drowned 
the hearing of the Padre’s first attempt 
to speak was set up of a sudden,—one 
unanimous cry of ‘matalo/’ (kill him!) 
There was a little open space of some 
elevation between the deputation of 
bloodhounds and the general mass. To 
this spot, Don Vincente flew with bare 
head, his eyes sparkling with a divine 
energy, and his pale features expressive 
of the glorious determination of a martyr. 
‘Here! here! my children—here! 
Strike at the breast of your father !’ 
Thus he spoke, tearing open his priestly 
robe and shirt, and offering his naked 
breast to the multitude. ‘ You want 
my life,’ he continued; ‘take it. It 
never was devoted to anything but your 
benefit. If my death will make you 
better, come—tarry not. I will gladly 
die for you!’ There he stood with ex- 
posed breast, looking at them with eyes 
full of inspiration—a divine and glorious 
courage, and with a smile around his 
lips. The crowds drew back: they 
backed towards one another like af- 
frighted children seeing something su- 
pernatural—their countenances assumed 
a rigid look of stupefaction. The Padre’s 
arch enemies behind him in the room 
slid out one by one, edging in at the 
remotest openings in the crowd, silent, 
an‘l with their heads bent down. A 
moment of mysterious silence had fallen 
on the thousands of raving Indians—a 
moment in which the last struggle be- 
tween the spiritual and the brutal power 
wrestled in their hearts, The next in- 
stant the Padre folded his arms over his 
breast, bent his head, and loud and so- 
lemnly exclaimed, ‘Ave Maria!’ The 
multitude sank as by magic on their 
knees, and echoed, ‘En gracia recibida.’ 
He had conquered! His enemies lay 
prostrate before his feet, beating their 
heads against the dust, from which they 
never raised them again—in rebellion. 
—(p. 382.) 


These Indians are about twenty- 
four thousand in number. They 
are described as being a well-built, 
broad-shouldered, and muscular 
race of men, and are famous through- 
out Guatemala for their ability to 
carry heavy burdens on their backs, 
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accomplishing long distances over 
bad roads ina short time. Their 
picturesque costume is the same as 
that worn by their predecessors at 
the time of the conquest of Guate- 
mala by Pedro de Alvarado in the 
early part of the sixteenth century ; 
and their language is the Quiché, 
which was the prevailing tongue at 
that time. They are fond of danc- 
ing, and are skilful musicians, pos- 
sessing a quick ear, and performing 
on their native instruments with a 
good deal of expression. 
these musical instruments, called 
the Marimba, is described by Herr 
Von Tempsky, who gives an engrav- 
ing of it. It is formed of a number 
of calabashes of different sizes, with 
a piece of bladder stretched over 
the mouth of each, and fixed to a 
long stick connected with a frame- 
work, to which are attached, over 
the calabashes, pieces of hard wood, 
arranged like the keys of a piano. 
These pieces of wood are struck 
with a kind of drumstick, and the 
sound produced is described as being 
‘clear and limpid like the intona- 
tion of a harp-string of wire.’ Our 
author says the Marimba is a 
native invention of antique date ; 
but it is to be remarked that Dr. 
Livingstone describes an instrument 
very similar in construction, and 
bearing the same name, as being in 
use in Central Africa amongst the 
natives of the Balonda tribe; and 
he says that the Portuguese in 
Angola use it in their dances.* 

The Santa Catarina Indians are 
devout Catholics, but their religion 
is a curious mixture of Christianity 
and heathenism. The changes which 
Don Vincente has effected amongst 
them are the result, as we have 
seen, of years of labour, and much 
still remains to be done before the 
Indians will be entirely weaned 
from their heathen practices. They 
worship the God of the Christians, 
but at the same time they fear the 
‘Evil One,’ whom they are said 
occasionally to propitiate by the 
sacrifice of a new-born infant. Their 
po of sacrifice, on the top of a 

uge rock, was pointed out to our 
traveller, but he was unable to in- 
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spect it, as he had promised Don 

incente that he would not attempt 
to see anything without his consent, 
and the Padre did not think it safe 
for him to venture on an excursion 
to the place of immolation. They 
have a high priest whom they 
regard with great reverence, but 
who was very submissive to Don 
Vincente, and, at his request, 
brought the sacerdotal vestments 
for Herr Von Tempsky’s inspection. 
They consisted of a white robe and 
cap, ornamented with red embroi- 
dery, one of the ornaments on the 
cap being a cross. This symbol was 
in use amongst the ancient Mexi- 
cans; and Mr. Stephens, in his 
Incidents of Travel in Central 
America,t gives a representation of 
a sculptured slab, found amongst the 
ruins at Palenque, on which appear 
two figures engaged in making 
offerings before a highly decorated 
cross. 

Justice is administered amongst 
these Indians by their priest, head 
men, and Don Vincente. They are 
very merciless in their infliction of 
punishment, which, for all offences, 
in both sexes, is whipping. The 

ower of life and death the Padre 

as gradually withdrawn from them, 
inducing them to send such cases as 
demand capital punishment to the 
Governor of Los Altos, to whom 
they are nominally subject. 

The exertions of Don. Vincente 
amongst this community remind one 
of the labours of Las Casas and his 
fellow-labourers in Tuzulutlan, when 
the peaceful missionary accom- 
plished, by his teaching, that which 
the Spanish arms failed to do, and 
the terrible Zierra de Guerra under 
their influence was changed, in 
name and character, to the Zierra 
de Paz.t 

Would that there were many Don 
Vincentes in this part of America. 
There would then be some chance 
that, instead of being torn by inter- 
nal dissensions, and exposed to 
filibustering attacks and wanton 
outrages from without, this land, 
enjoying as it does a salubrious 
climate, possessing a fertile soil, and 
teeming with mineral wealth, would 


* See Livingstone’s Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa, 


P. 293. 


+ Vol. 2, p. 345- 


+ See Helps’s Spanish Conquest in America, vol. 3, book 15. 
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take its place amongst the nations of 
the earth, and by contributing to 
the well-being and assisting the 
advancement of mankind, fulfil that 
destiny which it seems by nature 
intended to accomplish. 

The want of education is an evil 
which presses most severely on the 
inhabitants of Spanish America, 
and which lies at the bottom of all 
those social and political calamities 
to which they are exposed. The 
necessity for spiritual and mental 
guides, at least in the northern por- 
tions of Mexico and in Texas, will 
be apparent to any one who may 
— the pages of another recent 

k of travels in that portion of 
the world. We refer to the Abbé 
Domenech’s Missionary Adventures 
in Texas and Mexico.* 

This book presents a not very 
fascinating picture of Texian life, 
which, to the Catholic missionary 
at least, is anything but one of ease 
and prosperity. To those who relish 
aw stories of hairbreadth es- 
capes from wild beasts, enormous 


snakes, and half-savage men, this 
volume will furnish copious amuse- 


ment ; but the reader will find in it 
very little of that kind of infor- 
mation which missionary narratives 
usually furnish. The mission in 
which the Abbé Domenech was 
engaged, was one in which he was 
chiefly called upon to administer the 
rites and consolations of his Church 
to those who were already nominally 
members of it ; and we have smiled 
more than once, during the perusal 
of his narrative, at the extremities 
to which the good priest was fre- 
quently put, in providing what he 
considered fitting and necessary 
ornaments and accessories to the ex- 
tempore altars which he had to erect 
for the celebration of the mass, at 
one time in a Texian hovel, at an- 
other beneath some spreading tree. 

M. Emanuel Domenech went out 
to Texas in 1856, under the auspices 
of Dr. Odin, the Catholic Bishop of 
Galveston, in order to begin public 
life as a missionary priest; and 
after having spent two years in the 
Ecclesiastical College at St. Louis, 

on the Mississippi, he received or- 
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dination, and was sent to San 
Antonio de Bexar, in the interior of 
Texas. 

The mission, whose labours I shared 
with the Abbé Dubuis (says M. Do- 
menech), comprised the German Ca- 
tholics who were dispersed through the 
towns, settlements, and villages on the 
north-western boundary of Texas, as 
also the Irish soldiers who were em- 
ployed in the American service to re- 
press the incursions of the Indian 
tribes. The principal points were— 
Castroville, thirty miles west of San 
Antonio, and the residence of the Abbé 
Dubuis, where I subsequently resided ; 
twelve miles farther on, Quihi; then 
Vandenberg ; the colony and camp of 
Dhanis; and more remote still, another 
American camp, situate on the river 
Leona ; one hundred miles north of San 
Antonio, Fredericksburg and the Llano ; 
and to the East, Braunfels, through 
which I had passed on my way to San 
Antonio—(p. 42). 


In this extensive mission, exposed 
to great dangers and privations, the 
Abbé continued till his health gave 
way, and he was compelled to return 
to France. Having somewhat re- 
cruited his shattered strength, and 
having paid a visit to Rome, and 
laid the state of his mission before 
the Pope, he returned to Texas, and 
was sent to anotherstation situate on 
the banks of the Rio Grande, which 
forms the boundary betwixt Texas 
and Mexico. Here the trials and 
hardships which he had to undergo 
were not quite so severe as in his 
former mission; but they were, 
nevertheless, sufficiently formidable, 
andthe Abbé’s health being atlength 
completely destroyed, he was com- 
pelled to bring his missionary career 
to an end, and return to Europe. 
We have been much surprised 
while reading this book, to find how 
insignificant are the efforts made by 
the Church of Rome in the prose- 
cution of missionary enterprise, and 
the utter disproportion which those 
efforts bear to the position claimed 
by that Church. fessing to be 
the one infallible depository of 
Divine Truth; claiming univer 
ecclesiastical supremacy ; assertin 
herself to be the true Apostoli 
Church, without whose pale there 


* Missionary Adventures in Texas and Mexico. A Personal Narrative of Six 
Years’ Sojourn in those Regions. By the Abbé Domenech. Translated from the 
French under the Author’s superintendence. London: Longman and Co. 1858. 
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is no salvation; and possessing, as 
she does, enormous wealth, one 
would expect to find her far exceed- 
ing all others in zeal for the con- 
version of the heathen, and in 
maternal solicitude for those who in 
distant lands profess allegiance to 
her. But what is the fact? Let 
the Abbé Domenech answer the 
question : — 

Many are not aware, perhaps, that 
missionary bishops and priests receive 
no salary, either from Government or 
from the Church, or from individuals, 
Their only resources for subsistence, 
maintenance, journeys, building of 
churches, hospitals, schools, convents, 
and colleges, are derived from their own 
industry, the offerings of their families, 
who in general are very poor, and public 
or private charity, with some aid from 
the Propagation of the Faith. All this 
is but a mere trifle when in presence of 
necessities so great and so numerous. 
It is only within a few years that the 
Propagation of the Faith has disbursed 
for all the missions of the globe about 
three millions of francs. The revenue 
of each bishop is very slender, in every 
respect the gross sum, on an average, 
not exceeding fourteen or fifteen thou- 
sand francs; and this is diminished 
owing to the decreased value of money 
in foreign countries. A bishop who 
receives twenty thousand francs in the 
United States, that is, four thousand 
dollars, in reality only receives in value 
four thousand francs ; for the dollar in 
the United States, as far as outlay is 
concerned, is equivalent to about a franc 
in French money. ‘The receipts of the 
Propagation of the Faith, from its 
foundation in 1822 to 1846, that is to 
say, intwenty-four years, have amounted 
to about thirty millions. Now, the 
English Bible Society, which has been 
in existence only a few years, had dis- 
bursed in 185 1 about ninety-five millions 
of francs.” If to this sum we add the 
enormous outlays of the American Bible 
Society, the Hindoostan Society, and 
the Anglo-Indian and German Societies, 
for the diffusion of the Bible and religious 
books in India alone, we shall have a 
total quite fabulous and incredible, and 
mm comparison with which the disburse- 
ments of the Propagation of the Faith 
will appear as the grain of mustard- 
~ mentioned in the Gospel. — (p. 
59. 
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It is not within our province to 
inquire here into what are the com- 
tive results of the Roman and 
estant missions; but there is 
enough to show that it is not to 
the Roman Church that the Ca- 
tholic countries of America are to 
look for moral regeneration. Very 
few such men as Don Vincente can 
be found in the world, who, unaided 
by external support, ean establish 
themselves amongst a heathen popu- 
lation; or, what is perhaps still 
worse, a population professing Chris- 
tianity, but sunk in the lowest 
depths of ignorance and vice; and 
while subduing their evil passions 
and bringing them from a state of 
heathen barbarism into one of 
Christian civilization, can at the 
same time draw from them ample 
means for carrying on the good 
work. Men who, like the Abbé 
Domenech, with youth and inex- 
erience operating against them, 
evote themselves to a life of 
deprivation and toil, amongst a 
wild and lawless people, and in 
the service of a Church possess- 
ing an enormous revenue, surely 
deserve far different treatment to 
that which the Church of Rome 
appears to bestow on her mission- 
aries. 

The Abbé, we are inclined to 
think, is somewhat apt to look on 
the worst side of things, and to see 
the darkest part of the picture 
presented to his view, whether by 
the country itself, or by the people 
who inhabit it. Nevertheless, he 
vindicates the Mexicans from the 
charges of murder and rapine which 
travellers are in the habit of bring- 
ing against them. He accuses them 
rather of the vices of voluptuousness 
and indolence, than of those of 
treachery and revenge. Of the 
Rancheros he makes less favourable 
mention than Herr Von Tempsky 
does ; but his opportunities of judg- 
ing them fairly appear to have been 
considerably fewer than those of 
the German traveller. The Anglo- 
Americans do not seem to be at all 
favourites with the Abbé. They 


* The Abbé’s statement as to the Protestant religious societies is very loose 
and incorrect ; but he is quite justified in the contrast which he draws between 
the liberality of the Roman and Protestant Churches. The united incomes of the 
Church Missionary Society and of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 


amounted last year to upwards of £248,000. 
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are too self-confident and inquisitive 
for him, and the Methodist and 
Presbyterian portion of that race 
are peculiarly offensive to him. 
Between the Mexican andthe Texian 
there does not appear to be any 
great difference of character. It is 
to be remembered, however, that 
the Abbé’s experience of the Texians 
was chiefly obtained in the more 
distant and less polished districts of 
the country. Of the Indian popu- 
lation he says but little. He had 
little intercourse with them, for the 
Church of Rome has not yet at- 
tempted their conversion; and the 
Abbé seems to be far from sanguine 
as to the result should the attempt 
be made. 

The prosperity of Texas is repre- 
sented as rapidly increasing; and 
American commerce, bringing, as it 
must do, the Texians into commu- 
nication with men of other coun- 
tries, will eventually do much 
towards bettering the moral con- 
dition of the people. Doubtless the 
improvement in this respect of the 
countries in Centrai America will 
be slow; but although we may not 
agree with him as to the means by 
which this improvement will be ac- 
complished, we nevertheless unite 
with the Abbé Domenech in think- 
ing that better days are in store for 
these lands, and that their great 
natural resources will not be per- 
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mitted to lie dormant and useless 
for ever. 


Since the above was written the 
Atlantic Telegraph cable has been 
successfully submerged ; and while 
in this great triumph of scientific 
skill, which binds yet closer the ties 
that unite two kindred and mighty 
nations, we have another instance 
of the vast superiority which the 
victories of peace possess over those 
of war, we trust we may also 
hail in it the token and forerunner 
of that tie which shall one day 
unite in a firm compact all the 
families of the earth. Every such 
achievement confers inestimable be- 
nefits, not only on those more im- 
mediately within the sphere of its 
accomplishment, but also on those 
who are remote from it. For the 
barriers which separate nations 
being broken down, national 
jealousies being weakened or de- 
stroyed, and the speedy understand- 
ing and adjustment of difficulties 
when they arise being made pos- 
sible, the chances of war are 
rendered less numerous, and more 
time is given to those who enjoy 
the blessings of peace and civiliza- 
tion to attend to the wants of those 
less happily situated, and thus 
eventually to promote ‘peace on 
earth, and good will towards 


men,’ 
T. E. M. 
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HANWORT H. 


Cuapter XI. 


wee Margaret and Edith re- 
tired for the night, instead of 
talking as usual over all the small 
events of the day, and reproducing 
its scenes and dialogues, each sat 
for a while in grave silence. Edith 
was winding herself up for a great 
duty which she had resolved to per- 
form. Margaret was considering 
how many disappointments may be 
experienced in the space of twelve 
hours, and deciding that not one 
hour in that day had passed without 
bringing some sense of disappoint- 
ment to her, and she felt very tired 
and depressed. She did not seek sym- 

thy, and almost for the first time 
in her life she did not feel disposed 
to address Edith. Edith looked at 
her silently for some time before she 
spoke, and then said,—‘ Margaret, 

am going to leave you to-morrow.’ 

‘Leave us to-morrow! how? why? 
What do you mean?” 

‘The Charltons have invited me 
to stay with them at Calverwells, 
and I have accepted their invitation. 
I shall like it very much.’ 

‘Do you mean you shall like to 
leave me very much ?” 

‘No; but that I shall like to be 
with them very much.’ 

‘Oh! of course, novelty in friend- 
ship is always pleasant.’ 

‘You mean that as a reproach, 
Margaret, but I don’t deserve it. 
The Charltons are no new friends. 
Ihave admired and esteemed Mr. 
Charlton through his works ever 
since I have been able to understand 
what admiration and esteem meant, 
and with such a feeling to begin an 
acquaintance, it is not surprising if 
it passes into friendship without 
long delays and doubts. I am ‘in- 
deed not fond of doubting and de- 


laying, and on that subject before’ 


I go away I must speak to you. 
Tell me—do tell me—what Lord 
Hanworth is doing.’ 

‘He is doing right, I have no 
doubt,’ said Margaret, stiffly. 

‘But I have a doubt, Margaret. 
Why so much delay? Why, when 
he has had so wih opportunity to 


say what he feels towards you, has 
he left it unsaid ?” 


‘That is a question, Edith, that 
you have no right to ask me. Iam 
satisfied. I differ from you if you 
think that he has had so much op- 

nabsrmgs: 4 to speak. I am in no 

urry that he should speak. He 
will say what is right at the right 
time.” 

‘I never,’ cried Edith, ‘saw so 
determined a confidence, and I only 
hope it may be rewarded.’ 

‘Hope it may be rewarded! B 

our tone you mean that you think 
it will be punished; but in this 
matter I must think for myself.’ 

‘TI have no more to say,’ replied 
Edith, and she bent down over a box 
of books that she was packing. 

‘But Z have more to say,’ said 
Margaret, and ‘I must say it. [have 
to say what may surprise you, what 
I think must surprise you, what I 
am sure must surprise you: Lady 
Allerton has told mamma, and has 
insinuated to me, that you have been 
seeking to attract Lord Hanworth.’ 

‘I cannot be surprised that Lady 
Allerton should say anything that 
is false,’ Edith answered, passion- 
ately. ‘ Margaret, you know that 
it is false.’ 

* Yes, I believe it is; but I wish 
you had not mentioned Lord Han- 
worth to-night.’ The subject was 
then dropped, and they went to bed: 
but Edith in vain endeavoured to 
sleep. Recollections that she wished 
to exclude would press upon her, 
and when she resolutely shut her 
eyes, faces were still present to her 
sight that she wished not to see. 
Lord Hanworth’s and Lady Aller- 
ton’s changed strangely one into the 
other, and Lady Allerton’s only 
disappeared by the increasing pro- 
portions of Hanworth’s. This was 
too uncomfortable to be endured 
long, and Edith presently rose, 
wrapped herself in her dressing- 
gown and as noiselessly as she could, 
opened a chink of the shutter to 
silt the moonlight into her room. 
She then moved gently to the side 
of Margaret’s bed. Margaret was 
sleeping, but not with a quiet sleep; 

erhaps the opening of the shutter 
nad isturbed her. Edith leant 
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down close over her, and fancied 
her breathing quick; as she bent 
towards her she touched her cheek, 
and thought she felt a tear upon 
it. Margaret stirred at this teuch, 
and. Edith, fearing to wake her, 
drew a little aside, and then knelt 
down by the bed.. But Margaret 
sighed, woke, turned, and saw her. 
“Who is that?’ said she; ‘is it 
Edith ?’ 

‘Yes; I hope I have not waked 

ou. I came to look at you asleep. 

shall not be with you to-morrow : 
you did not say good night to me as 
usual, and.I cannot sleep.’ 

‘Dear Edith, good night; go and 


sleep.” 
’ os I done anything that you 
dislike, Margaret ; do you feel as if 
ou disliked me? feared you 
id, and the fear has kept me 
awake.’ 

‘No, Edith. I have been vexed 
to-day, and I did not like all you 
said, but I love you; indeed, I love 
and trust you. Kiss me, and don’t 
lie awake.’ 

Edith kissed her, and left her 
again to seek repose, and she pre- 
sently fell into a deep sleep, from 
which she was waked only i the 


sound of the breakfast gong. She 
rang hurriedly for Morris: was 


that really the breakfast. gong? 
What would Sir Simon say ? Why 
had she not been waked? Miss 
Ramsay had desired that she should 
not be disturbed. Miss Ramsay 
had just gone into the breakfast 
room. Edith begged that a message 
might be taken to Lady Howell, 
that she was not to expect her till 
after breakfast. She felt for the 
discomfort that this departure from 
regularity would inflict upon Sir 
Simon, but she was glad herself to 
escape from the talking over of the 
archery, and the day which had 
brought her so much vexation, and 
from another meeting with Han- 
worth. 

It was much better to breakfast 
alone, andit was a comfort, when a 
knock at her door was heard, to find 
that it came from gentle Mrs.Charl- 
ton’s hand. Mrs. Charlton only 
came to say that they were to start 
for Calverwells in an hour's time, and 
to offer to assist her in any final ar- 
rangements; and she discreetly went 
away when Edith assured her that 
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she was quite ready, and would soon 
come down: When the actual time 
of departure arrived, the leave-taking 
was not so bad as she expected. Sir 
a — indeed i some length 
about hoping to see her again, and 
about aioe upon his gratitude 
as a father, but she did not feel her- 
self bound to listen to every word, 
and it was evident that the general 
intention of his speech was kind, 
Lady Howell ki her with some- 
thing that approached to affection, 
Adeline and Captain French won- 
dered that she could tear herself 
away from the charms of Elderslie. 
Lady Allerton contented herself with 
a stiff curtsey. Sir George hoped 
that she had breakfasted well. There 
was enough of tenderness in Mar- 
garet’s parting, and there seemed to 
be no more meaning than usual in 
Mrs. Ramsay's quotation when she 
said ‘Go where glory waits thee.’ 
Lord Hanworth was present, but 
Vernon stood in front of him ; andit 
was only as the carriage was actually 
starting that he extended his hand 
and said good bye. 

It was with a feeling of inexpres- 
sible relief that Edith looked out 
upon the open road when she found 
herself altogether clear of the 
grounds of Elderslie, with none of 
its associations hanging about her, 
for her friendship with the Charltons 
did not belong to those associations. 
She felt herself entering upon a new 
and better life ; and the well-known 
opening passage of Dante’s ‘ Purga- 
ny * recurred over and over again 
to her mind : 


Per correr miglior acqua, alza le vele 
Omai la navicella del mio ingegno ; 


though she did not surrender herself 
habitually to fi ents of poetry, in 
the manner of Mrs. Ramsay. To 
figure to herself a quiet home with 
true friendship, an absence from 
ostentation, from the fatiguing effort 
of a constant flow of talk, and froma 
pressing anxiety,was an employment 
so happy that she was pained by its 
interruption in the arrival at Cal- 
verwells,though that arrival brought 
her to the very home she was look- 
ing forward to. The air of the house 
into — —— led a a 
tranquil and pleasing; and a fair- 
haired, anal pretty laughing 
boy of five years old came to meet 
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them with that joyful and caress- 
ing warmth that is not denied even 
by English custom to the manners 
children. Charlton pressed him 
in his arms with the same fond- 
ness as his mother, and the child 
seemed to Edith to contrast favour- 
ably with the child at Elderslie. 
Charlton led her to his study, and 
called upon her to admire a beau- 
tiful view from the garden; but Mrs. 
Charlton suggested that as she had 
an uneasy night, Edith had 
t retire to the quiet of her own 
room, a counsel which she was 
glad to follow, and then the married 
pair were left to discuss her con- 
dition, sending the child into the gar- 
den in order to do it freely and com- 
fortably. She was evidently, Mrs. 
Chariton said, in a state of painful 
doubt, but it would soon be over: 
Hanworth would certainly act as he 
should. Charlton was quite sure that 
Hanworth was very much in love, 
but he judged from some pane 
between them in the walled en 
that there had been an actual quar- 
rel; that might have prevented him 
from acknowledging his sentiments, 
orhe might have been prevented by 
Lady Allerton’s continual pursuit 
of him. But he owned that he was 
surprised at Edith’s accession of 
spirits in leaving Elderslie. Mrs. 
Charlton, on the contrary, quite 
understood, quite sympthised with 
it; is was an exultation at having 
found a test for Lord Hanworth’s 
real feelings. Here little Willy 
burst in with a lamentation that he 
had broken his drum, and by that 
important event the dialogue was 
suspended. 
hen Edith appeared at the din- 
ner table it was not with swollen 
eyes or tear-stained cheeks, but 
with a fresh colour and a bright 
smile, and Charlton thought that if 
she really were in love no one had 
ever borne love so well. She was 
not listless, she was not absent; 
on the contrary, she was ready to 
join in conversation, and to make 
r share of it, and to take an in- 
terest in every topic that arose. 
This was her first visit to Calver- 
wells, and she made all the proper 
ee concerning it—was not 
surrounding country beautiful ? 
had it not been once a very fashion- 
able watering-place ?. was it so still ? 


Wonders. of Calverwells. 
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what was its society like? To this 
Mrs. Chariton replied that the ecoun- 
try was lovely, that the waters were 
considered beneficial to invalids, and 
that no doubt there must be a great 
deal to like in the residents when 
well known. - ‘I am sorry,’ said 
Charlton, ‘to differ from Emilia, but 
I believe the waters to have no effect 
except on the imagination; and I 
feel quite sure that we should find 
i ittle to like in the residents if 
we knew them well, for which reason 
I keep aloof, and know them hardly 
at all. As for the charms of the 
country, even Emilia’s romance can- 
not exaggerate those; whenever we 
wander away from our own place 
it is to. find some charming walk or 
some pleasant ride; and yet when 
we come back to our home, we feel 
that it was impossible to see any~- 
thing prettier in our absence from it. 
Then you must know that within 
reach of this fortunate spot are some 
of the most interesting places in 
England. 

“Where is a wonderful old house 
which has survived all the perils of 
age and dilapidation, of civil war, of 
fire, of extravagant owners, and of 
modern so-called improvement and 
restoration. Standing within its 
stately walled gardens, in the midst 
of a glorious Soa ark, full of the 
finest beech treesin Britain, it lives as 
the noblest specimen extant of a man- 
sion of the olden time. Each gene- 
ration of its proprietors for centuries 
past has left its own deposit of 
treasures, and the house with its 
collections may be regarded, to 
borrow aterm from geology, as a 
fine section, displaying in the most 
perfect manner the Soesids of suc- 
cessive formations. You may pace 
the gallery in which Henry VIII. 
has danced, with its appropriate 
Holbeins on the walls. You may 
speculate whether you could sleep 
——— in the state bedchamber, 
with its silver furniture, fitted up 
for James I., and you may lament 
the decline of taste in the apart- 
ments furnished for the reception 
of oan and in those 
pre or a — visit from 
George III. andykes, Lelys, 
Knellers, Sir Joshuas, and Law- 
rences in magnificent profusion 


eontinue the chain of family por- 
cide, asl 


traits through ail these pe 
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in passing through the various 
suites of rooms in this remarkable 
house, you seem to be making an 
historical progress, and to be living 
one after the other through all the 
years of its existence.’ 

‘Oh,’ cried Edith, ‘how much I 
should like to do that; and yet I 
feel almost that I have done it from 
your description.’ 

‘We must take you to see it,’ said 
Charlton, ‘and we must take you 
too to another smaller sample of an 
anciept country house, whither the 
burly monarch of many wives con- 
tinually resorted to court one of 
them, and which is so closely asso- 
ciated with the recollections of her 
happy youth and cruel fate. The 
old rooms remain much as they 
were when Henry and Anne ex- 
ehanged posies in them. The spiked 
portcullis still hangs above the door- 
way, and the wet moat still sur- 
rounds the melancholy pile of 
building. Then, there are the 
classic shades and the ancestral 
halls so intimately associated with 
the memories of England’s most ac- 
complished cavalier, and of all that 
fine taste, that gallant spirit, and 
that noble nature which were so 
untimely quenched at Zutphen. To 
see these places we must take you 
expeditions beyond Calverwells. 

‘ But,’ interrupted Mrs. Charlton, 
‘it will not give you the trouble of 
an expedition to see our beautiful 
heath, of which I am never tired, and 
to-morrow I mean to show you the 
old-fashioned parade, with its rows 
of little shops, and to introduce you 
to Beau's library, where you may 
see some of the loungers of the place 
staring out at the window to see 
other people drink the waters of the 
mineral spring to which, however 
out of fashion it may be, Calver- 
wells owes its existence.’ 

‘Most people,’ said Charlton, 
‘take the waters in this vicarious 
method, and it is a good way of 
doing it, as when sodone no harm can 
come of it; and when you are sated 
with this exhilarating sight you 
may look from the opposite window, 
and you will probably be gratified 
by seeing a troop of pretty riders 
cantering by, escorted by the 
zealous Mr. Norval, the best riding- 
master anywhere, or by one of his 
charming daughters, whom it is a 
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pleasure to see managing a high- 
mettied animal: or Salers a rae 
Norval will pass with a little 
squadron of boy cavalry in training, 
and my Willy ssa Ihave 
seen stout old. gentlemen staring 
out with longing looks at these 
scenes, thinking of the days when 
the half-joy and half-fear (terrible 
delights) of early equestrianism 
were known to them too, and wish- 
ing for their own ponies again.’ 

Edith went to bed wishing for the 
morning that was to reveal some of 
these things to her. 
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A very beautiful morning it was 
when it came, clear and. serene, 
with a warm but not oppressive air. 
Edith felt as she accompanied her 
friends and their pretty across 
the common that Mrs. Charlton had 
hardly said enough of the beauty of 
these home scenes, and she felt an 
indescribable assurance of peace 
within her as she leant on Charl- 
ton’s arm. She was certain that she 
had in him a friend on whose in- 
dulgence, generosity, and constancy 
she might always surely depend; 
and while his wife talked with her 
there was the charm of feminine 
sympathy and warmth. The child 
too was full of pleasant ways and 
lively fancies; and when they 
all sat down under the shade of two 
dark pines, and looked out upon the 
bright sky and the sparkling land- 
scape beyond, it seemed desirable 
to stay always in this seat. But 
presently a group of young children 
and nursemaids approached them, 
and eyed the bench so yearningly 
that it appeared right to move 
away, and accordingly the Charl- 
tons rose, and they then walked 
down to survey the promised 
glories of the parade, wheré the 
band was just beginning to play a 
waltz, which made it difficult to 
walk except in waltz measure. The 
parade was soon sufficiently enjoyed, 
and when Charlton had satisfied 
himself through the medium of the 
Times, the Chronicle, and . the 
Morning Post, that there was 
nothing new to learn, Edith and her 
friends left the region of small shop- 
fronts to enjoy again the freshness 
of the common. 
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* And now,’ said Edith, address- 
ing Charlton, ‘I want to know on 
what you found your notion of a 
necessary dislike to the residents of 
this attractive place. The few that 
I saw at the well and in the library 
had a steady, respectable look, 
grave and quiet.’ 

‘They are, I believe,’ said Charl- 
ton,’ ‘a so-called pious community, 
and they have put down the play- 
house, and have built up chapels, 
but from what I hear, not to the 
improvement of their morals. I 
believe that Dr. Watts has preached 
in vain, as far as this little world is 
concerned, that our hands were not 
made to tear each others’ eyes, or if 
the sentiment has answered any 
purpose, it has suggested the ad- 
vantage of an attack upon the back 


instead of the face, and Pope’s line, 


At every word a reputation dies, 


might be posted up on the parade 
as an indication of what was to be 
expected by any one entering into 
this society.’ 

‘I don’t believe, though,’ said 
Mrs. Charlton, ‘that it is really at 
all worse than other watering- 

laces, and my dear William, in his 

tred, his just hatred, of the male- 
volence of busy tongues, perhaps 
exaggerates the state of things 
here.’ 

* Look,’ said Charlton, ‘in the 
index to Johnson’s Idler for the 
word watering-place, and it will 
lead you to this passage :—‘* The 
numbers are too great for pri- 
vacy, and too small for diversion. 
As each is known to be a spy upon 
the rest, they all live in continual 
restraint ; and having but a narrow 
range for censure, they gratify its 
cravings by preying upon one 
another.”’ 

‘That is very like Johnson,’ said 
Edith ; ‘and when I say that it is 
like Johnson, I mean to say that it 
is very good, for I am so untrue to 
the taste of the day that I find my- 
self reading old papers in the Idler 
and Rambler instead of new ones in 
fashionable magazines; and I find 
thoughts and images to dwell upon 
and to admire in those worn-out 
volumes. Sometimes I confess that 
even the style impresses itself upon 
me as weighty and grand.’ 

* It is too grand and too weighty,’ 

VOL. LVIII. NO. CCCXLVI. 
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said Charlton, ‘except in certain 
passages where it has weighty sen- 
timents to ery but I agree with 
you in a very high esteem for-the 
old Doctor as a writer, and in feeling 
that he is underrated now, perhaps 
because he was overrated long 
ago, and because that swelling 
style that was only made tolerable 
by the strength of his hand, became 
intolerable when it was built up by 
feeble imitators.’ 

‘I must own,’ said Mrs. Charl- 
ton, ‘that I look suspiciously at 
critics who talk of Dr. Johnson as 
commonplace, thinking that they 

rhaps may find it convenient that 
he should be laid aside by the 
reading public in order to be 
securely and comfortably plundered 
by themselves. I have read images 
and similies of his reproduced over 
and over again till I am sick of 
them.’ 

What more might have been 
settled about Dr. Johnson, had the 
conversation continued, cannot be 
known, for children are not favour- 
able to literary discussions, and 
Willy now ardently besought his 
father to help him to fly his kite. 
Charlton, however meritorious as a 
poet, was still more excellent as a 
father, and instantly abandoned his 
argument to assist his boy. Edith 
and Mrs. Charlton of course 
directed all their interest at once to 
this pursuit also, and the kite, be- 
tween failures and successes, un- 
looked-for abasements and unhoped- 
for flights, filled up the remaining 

ortion of time until the luncheon 
See How happily, how quickly 
the morning had passed, Edith 
thought, as she entered the dining- 
room. How much she hoped that 
Margaret was finding an equal 
happiness ; but could it be found at 
Elderslie? ‘Then the old wonder- 
ment about Hanworth recurred to 
her again. Did he really love Mar- 
garet P would he really now seek 
out some quict moment to reveal 
the sentiments that were imputed 
to him? But why should she 
think of Hanworth? why should she 
cloud her present enjoyment by 
unpleasant recollections ? 

vast as she reached this passage 
in her thoughts, Charlton addressed 
her, and she started. His wife 
exchanged a look with him, which 
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Edith of course saw, though she 
was of course meant not to see it; 
and then Mrs. Chariton said— 

‘ Never mind, Edith. Day-dreams 
are allowed to young ladies. We 
won't ask what you were thinking 


of. 

Edith blushed very deeply, and 
Willy said— o BY 

‘How red Miss Somers’ face is 
with running after my kite!’ 

His father tapped his cheek with 
a benevolent smile at his innocence ; 
and Edith began an animated dis- 
course upon the kite, to show her 
unconcern. 

After luncheon, during the heat 
of the day, there was some sitting 
in the garden under shade, while 
Charlton read aloud from a favourite 
ee and after dinner came a de- 
ightful stroll upon the heath, which 
seemed full of anew kind of beauty, 
while the red flush of the sunset 
was dying away, and the moon with 
her white light was beginning to 
show herself. They lingered watch- 
ing till the stars came out, and the 
town grew dim and undefined, only 
its lights indicating its extent, 
and under this aspect giving a notion 
of vastness and importance far be- 
— what it showed in daylight. 
Noticing these things, idly strolling, 
pleasantly talking, in perfect sym- 
pathy and perfect content, they 
remained out of doors till Mrs. 
‘Charlton feared the servants might 
be looking for them about tea; and 
then they went home; and when 
Edith wished them good night, she 
told her friends with perfect sin- 
cerity that this was one of the hap- 
piest days she had ever passed. 

The morning’s post brought a 
letter from Margaret to Edith, 
which ran as follows :— 

‘My dearest Edith,—I really must 
write to you, for I think of you 
continually, and I hope you will 
feel interested in the progress of the 
life at Elderslie since the time of 
your departure; but I have little 
time, a I am writing in dread of 
the gong, yet with much to say. 
In the evening after you left us that 
strange little man, Mr. Vernon, came 
and sat himself down close to me, 
and, pointing my attention to Lord 
Hanworth and Lady Allerton who 
just then appeared engaged in 
earnest conversation, he said, “That 
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I call a case of a real flirtation.” I 
laughed, though I own I felt vexed, 
and I asked “ How do you define 
the word ‘ flirtation ?’—* Oh, I hate 
definitions, but look, and you ‘wil! 
understand the example before you 
—each party seeking to excite an in- 
terest in the other without any sen- 
timent to justify the effort, or, as 
the saying is, without any love lost. 
This grave Lord Hanworth is my 
notion of a male coquette, for he 
absorbs the women's attention by 
appearing indifferent toit. Yet if 
by any chance one of them fails to 
worship him, he will spare no art 
to bring her to his feet; and Lady 
Allerton perfectly understands the 
game. Last night I saw her turn 
the cold shoulder on him for some 
slight on his part, and this morning 
I was the envious witness of his 
tender assiduities towards her at the 
breakfast-table. The honey, the 
marmalade, the favourite rolls, were 
all put with such a graceful courtesy 
close within her reach that, much as 
I love her, there was no chance left 
of any little service for me. And 
she was melted! She rewarded my 
rival with such a look! Yes; he 
has made her more than half in love 
with him, and I am a wretched man 
with only you left to be kind to 
me now that Edith Somers is gone.” 
“But,” said I, I cannot be kind ifI 
hear you speak ill of your friends, 
and I really cannot allow you to call 
Lord Hanworth a male coquette.” 
“Can you disprove the truth of what 
I have advanced?” he replied.— 
“Yes; what you have called co- 

uetry I recognise as benevolence. 
Lord Hanworth saw that he had 
offended unintentionally, and he was 
not too proud to show himself sorry 
for it.” “ Ah, there we split. My 
point is, that the offence he gave 
was not unintentional. That is his 
art with women; he stings them 
into tenderness.” I was really an- 
noyed. There was no semblance of 
truth in these biting observations, 
yet I liked them so little that m 
order to avoid any more of them I 
broke away from Mr. Vernon and 
seated myself by Sir Simon, while 
your Valentine entered upon his 
usual occupation—a hunt for his 
eye-glass ; and soon we heard one of 
his piercing exclamations of lament, 
“Oh! Hanworth, Hanworth, I beg 
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our pardon. I thought this was 
ie blotting-book, left about in my 
careless way, and now I see it's 
yours ; and in looking for my eye- 
glass—I fanciedit mighthave sli on 
into the pocket—I’ve tumb ed 
everything out.” Lord Hanworth, I 
thought with a disturbed look, went 
to the table, where his papers and 
letters were all blowing about op- 
ite the open window ; while Mr. 
ernon, according to his wont, did 
damage in trying to help. As Lord 
Hanworth was putting the rest in 
order, one stray leaf, taken by the 
wind, went fluttering about the 
room, poor Mr. Vernon fluttering 
after it. He caught it at last, 
and then came a cry of triumph. 
“Here’s a discovery—here’s a dis- 
covery. Why, Miss Ramsay, here's 
your charming drawing of Miss 
Somers’ rescue of Simon Percy at 
Cowlington eng How could it 
have got into that book? Did 
ua mistake it for one of your 
tters, my lord?—do you share my 
aristocratic privilege of blindness ? 
You must take to glasses—you 
must take to glasses.” Lord Han- 
worth stood with his back turned 


while this sentence was addressed 
to him, put up his papers, and made 


no answer, and Mr. Vernon brought 
the drawing tome. I putit quietly 
away, hoping that the subject would 
now be dropped; but Sir Simon 
came forward, and asked to look at 
it, and gave out some pompous 
criticisms; while my sister began 
to rally Lord Hanworth upon what 
she pretended to suppose was his 
unconscious theft. He bore it 
patiently, and made no effort at any 
sallies in return, and presently 
walked out, with some observation 
on the beauty of the evening. I 
sat still. I felt that he wished me 
to join him on the terrace, but I 
had not the courage to do it, and 
he would have strolled alone, but 
that Adeline and Captain French 
were seized with a desire to stroll 
also, and Adeline drew me out 
with her. Lord Hanworth soon 
joined us, and our other friends 
were willing enough, as you may 
readily suppose, to leave us an 
Opportunity for a few words alone. 
So it presently happened that they 
took the lower terrace, while we 
occupied the upper; and then Lord 
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Hanworth addressed me in a low 
tone, and I only feared lest he 
should too plainly see my emotion. 
He said (I can while I write hear 
the exact tone in which every 
syllable was spoken), ‘‘ Miss Ram- 
say, I feel that I owe you an 
apology. I must ask you to forgive 
the theft of this beautiful drawing 
of yours, which I cannot justify. 
I cannot wish to disguise from you 
the feelings that influenced me when 
I took this unallowed possession of 
it. Indeed, I have intended to 
speak of them to you before, but it 
has beenimpossible. Ihave wished 
toask youif——” At this moment 
(Edith, feel for me) Lady Allerton 
came brushing up against us, and I 
ceased to hear his voice. I had 
averted my face from him, so that I 
could not see his when he first 
began to address me, and I had not 
felt courage to look round at him. 
I cannot tell you what Lady Allerton 
said—I can only tell that she inter- 
rupted what I most wished to listen 
to, and that she had the imperti- 
nence to send Lord Hanworth away 
in quest of Adeline. She was then 
quite ready to enter upon a cross- 
examination of me, but I left her 
at once, and retired to my own 
room, not choosing that she or any- 
one else should perceive my agita- 
tion. Why is she not so sensible 
of the dangers of Captain French's 
attentions as to leave Elderslie alto- 
ether ? When will Lord Hanworth 
d a moment to finish what he had 
begun to say? It happens most 
unfortunately that he is summoned 
quite suddenly to town this morn- 
ing—but why should I complain? 
Has he not said enough, and may I 
not now think of him as I wish? 
We are friends, Edith; you have 
spoken frankly to me, and I well 
know that you deserve all my con- 
fidence, and so let me confess to 
you that there have been in my in- 
tercourse with him thoughts of 
doubt too distressing, too grievous 
to reveal at the time, even to you, 
but in my present happiness I may 
open my whole heart to you, and 
claim that sympathy which is the 
truest satisfaction of friendship. I 
have repeated all exactly as it hap- 
pened to my beloved mother, from 
whom you know I have no feeling, 
no thought concealed, end she is de- 
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lighted; and only afraid that my 
shyness may have been miscon- 
strued, as Lord Hanworth sat silent 
and grave for the rest of the evening. 

‘ Sir Simon invites me to accom- 
pany him to see his last new fence, 
which is of course the best fence in 
the United Kingdom. Good bye.— 
Your always affectionate, 

* Marcaret Ramsay. 

‘ Of course you will keep this en- 
tirely to yourself.’ 

This letter raised Edith’s present 
happiness to its height. She read 
it three times over, and then, feeling 
that. there could be no longer any 
doubt of Hanworth’s sentiments, 
though Vernon’s description of him 
asa male coquette occurred to her 
as not so devoid of all semblance of 
truth as it appeared to Margaret, 
she re-folded it, and laid -it in her 
writing-case, promising herself, with 
a relieved heart, to answer it that 
very day. All her previous fears 
she regarded as unfounded, as even 
foolish. She had allowed herself to 
be influenced by Lady Allerton’s 
suggestions; she had misconstrued 
Lord Hanworth’s regard for her as 
Margaret’s dearest friend; and it 
had been nothing more than a bad 
dream. 


——— 


Cuarter XIII. 


The next day Edith and Charlton 
were to take a walk of some distance, 
and Mrs. Charlton was to pay 
visits that required returning, and 
some of which she almost hoped 
might be returned so effectually as 
never to come upon her hands again. 
So she had to go and lose a fine day 
and a pleasant walk, and find her 
chief happiness in learning that most 
of the people for whom she was 
making this sacrifice were not at 
home, and of emptying her card-case 
at their doors. When will the polite 
world agree to adopt some more 
convenient mode of interchanging 
civilities than this one of morning 
visits and leaving cards? Why 
cannot the principle of the clearing- 
housebe adopted—the place to which 
all the City bankers send their clerks 
to exchange cheques, leaving only a 
small balance to pass in the shape of 
actual: money? why should not the 
servants meet and exchange cards, 
and balance the accounts of mutual 
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civility in the same way? How- 
ever, as this expeditious and sensible 
method of transacting the visiting 
business of life has not yet been 
established even in London, it was 
not likely that Calverwells should 
have anticipated the metropolis in 
so brilliant a scheme, and Mrs. 
Charlton was no worse off than her 
neighbours when she parted from 
Edith and her husband, she in bon- 
net and silk dress of best for her 
calls, while Edith rejoiced in the 
sylvan freedom of that wide straw 
hat which makes so many pretty 
faces look still prettier. 

The walkers walked for a little 
way in silence, each sonar to 
enjoy the beauty of the day and the 
elastic tread of the turf under their 
feet. At last Charlton said, 

‘This is one of those finely con- 
stituted days when, for the time at 
least, mere existence and the exer- 
cise of volition in producing move- 
ment appear to be enough for hap- 
piness. What a glorious sky it is 
overhead, and what a springing car- 
pet of green beneath us!’ 

‘Yes, I feel that too,’ answered 
Edith ; ‘and altogether I am very 
happy—happier indeed than 
thought I should ever be again, a 
few days ago.’ 

Charlton smiled, though he was 
puzzled, but only said, 

‘I shall ask no questions; but I 
hope the time is not far distant when 
we may be admitted to share your 
happiness. We were afraid that all 
was not so well as what you have 
just said makes me now hope it is.’ 

‘All is well now,’ said Edith; 
‘but I would rather talk about some- 
thing else. Indeed I feel I have been 
indiscreet even in letting you know 
I was happy; that is, otherwise 
happy than you know I must be in 
taking such a walk, with you as my 
companion, on such a day as this.’ 

Charlton was still perplexed, 
but could say no more to procure 
further enlightenment. He stopped 
a moment, and looking back at the 
town, remarked, 

‘ How well that spire shows among 
trees: there is nothing to be seen 
from this point which could suggest 
its being in a town.’ 

‘Is that the High Church spire or 
the Low Church spire?’ asked Edith. 

‘I rather think it is neither—it 1s 
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the Middling Church spire, if one 
may invent a name for it; but I do 
very much dislike these names, al- 
though it is perhaps impossible to 
speak intelligibly and shortly with- 
out using them, and I believe they 
are not repudiated by those to whom 
ap | are applied.’ 

‘It is a convenience when party 
names mean nothing in themselves, 
I daresay,’ said Edith; ‘but I re- 
member being very much disap- 
pointed when I was a little girl, and 
reading the History of England, to 
find such an unsatisfactory explana- 
tion of the meaning and origin of 
the words Whig and Tory.’ 

‘Certainly,’ replied Charlton, 
‘those well-known party designa- 
tions were unmeaning enough in 
their origin, as unmeaning indeed as 
they have now come to be in their 
accepted political sense. It was the 
same also, you may recollect, with 
those names of far greater interest 
and of far longer endurance in the 
general politics of Europe—I mean 
Guelf and Ghibeline—the very 
sources of which have perplexed 
the most learned authors.’ 

‘I suppose,’ said Edith, ‘ people 
are glad to shelter themselves under 
2 name which really implies nothing 
but the fact of siding with a recog- 
nised party. One of the gardeners 
at Eldershe the other day was tell- 
ng Mr. Vernon that he always voted 
“blue,” and his father had always 
voted “ blue” before him; and Mr. 
Vernon could not extract any fur- 
ther confession of political faith from 
him, although, knowing perfectly 
well what “blue” meant, he sug- 
gested a suitable creed for his ac- 
ceptance. But the gardener stuck 
to his “ blue,” and would not com- 
mit himself to anything else.’ 

‘Well,’ said Charlton, ‘ I wish one 
could be as easily satisfied as the 
gardener. I fear I can neither call 
myself “blue” nor “red,” nor accept 
any cut-and-dried creed in politics 
which either Mr. Vernon or Mr. 
Vernon's antagonists could pro- 
pound to me. I might find some- 
thing to agree with in both sets of 
opinions, but I could not assent 
altogether to either. I sometimes 
envy my brother’s convictions, of 
whom you may have heard me talk 
as a thorough Tory. He went out 
young to India, and has religiously 
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pes his early faith, or what 
e cherishes as his early faith, as a 
art of his home feelings. Dear 
dmund, he is a true-hearted fellow 
as ever breathed, and in spite of our 
different views our meeting will be 
a very happy one.’ 

The mention of Edmund Charlton 
had an especial interest for Edith, 
for he was the intimate friend of 
Charles Stirling. In India they had 
been thrown a good deal together, 
their tastes and habits suited each 
other, and they were drawn still 
closer by the ties of early associa- 
tions. She longed to ask something 
about him but feared the tremor of 
her voice. She did not wish to be- 
tray any emotion in hearing Mr. 
Stirling spoken of, and she therefore 
paused for some time before she said 
anything, and then asked quietly, 
‘When did you last hear from 
Major Charlton, and when will your 
meeting take place ?’ 

‘I heard from him yesterday,’ 
said Charlton, ‘and I may hope to 
see him in a fortnight. He and his 
friend Stirling will come home 
together. I trust you will see this 
meeting and know my brother. 
Stirling, I believe, you know al- 
ready, for Edmund says he has 
heard him speak of you.’ 

Charlton was wholly unconscious 
when he spoke this sentence of its 
being at all likely to excite emotion 
in his companion, so little do the 
most intimate friends sometimes 
know of each other’s deepest feel- 
ings; but Edith was much moved, 
and recollections and conjectures 
became crowded in her mind. He 
had not, then, forgotten her. He had 
talked of her. hat had he said ? 
Why had not Major Charlton had 
the humanity to say in what terms 
his friend had spoken of her? but 
perhaps he dad said, and Charlton 
could tell her, if she could find 
courage to ask; but then she re- 
proached herself for her folly; they 
could not and they ought not to 
know that Charles Stirling’s opinion 
could be a matter of any solicitude 
to her, and she must remain silent, 
and look forward toa meeting which 
she thought of with an almost equal 
degree of pleasure and of pain. 

‘I am afraid,’ said Charlton, 
struck by her long silence, ‘that 
your walk has tired you.’ 
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‘No: yes; perhaps it has a 
little. But we are very near home 
—and see! there is Mrs. Charlton, 
with little Willy, coming to meet 
us.’ 

As she spoke Mrs. Charlton 
joined them. She was looking bright 
and cheerful. The burthen of her 
visits was cast off, and she had a 
few new impressions gleaned from 
them to communicate. She had 
really discovered that her dear 
William’s views of the society were 
correct. She had been shocked to 
hear neighbours speak so ill of each 
other; and she was particularly 
distressed (but she was distressed 
with a very cheerful voice and face) 
to find religion, which ought to 
unite all Christian hearts, dividing 
them with bitterness and acrimony 
of spirit; and the same pastor that 
was the idol of one being talked of 
as the arch enemy by the other. 
i nee. indeed, vow ompadly srg 
euds upon eve sible subject : 
feuds a an. feuds ont 
riding-masters, feuds about trades- 
men, feuds about cards—a constant 
warfare going on. When she had 
spoken of the beauty of the country, 
trusting in that to find a peaceful 
topic, the only idea the subject sug- 
gested to the residents was, that 
some one was building on some plot 
of poe to which they had no 
right. 

¢ Great heaven!’ cried Charlton, 
impatiently, ‘let us hear no more 
of this. Come in at once, and while 
we are here never pay another 
visit.” 

He was replied to by a promise 
of obedience; and on their entrance 
into the house Edith found a letter 
from Margaret awaiting her. Her 
interest was now excited in a new 
direction; and eager to know the 
contents of this letter, which must 
be important, and desirous of learn- 
ing them in perfect quiet, she with- 
drew to her own room. But the 
— os not covinin the news =~ 

0 or. argaret wrote that 
Lord Hanworth was still detained 
in town by business, and she had 
not heard one word from him. She 
began, therefore, to share her 
mother’s fear that her manner might 
have been misconstrued; and she 
wished for that reason to return 
to town, when an immediate in- 
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vitation to their own house must 
set all right. Margaret added that 
Lady Allerton had gone to London 
the same day, and that she felt her 
departure a great release. She and 
her mother proposed some day soon 
to drive over to Calverwells. They 
should perhaps sleep a night at the 
hotel there, in order to see their 
friends and the beauties of the 
place comfortably, and then they 
should return to London. They 
should try to persuade Edith to 
accompany them. Sir Simon, if 
there were no other reason for de- 
parture, could not be endured 
much longer. 

Edith sat and wondered, and 

ndered some time over this letter. 

t was singular that Lord Han- 
worth should not have followed up 
a conversation so begun and so 
interrupted, by a note, supposing all 
further verbal explanation to be 
impossible. It was so very strange 
that he should be so easily intimi- 
dated. She wondered and conjec- 
tured, till conjecturing and wonder- 
ing became tedious, and then she 
went down-stairs and joined Mrs. 
Charlton. Charlton was busy in 
his own room. 

‘I have news for you, my child,’ 
said Mrs. Charlton as she entered. 
‘Come here and listen to me, and 
let me look at your face; I wont 
have it turned away from me while 
I tell you. Lord Hanworth is 
coming here the day after to- 
morrow.’ 

* Coming 
‘ what for?” 

‘Oh, only to sce the country, of 
course,’ said Mrs. Charlton, cdi ; 
‘and of course you are very much 
surprised P’ 

‘No,’ replied Edith, calmly, ‘I 

am not very much surprised. It is 
nothing strange that Lord Han- 
worth should wish to pay a visit to 
his dearest friends; and even if it 
were strange, I should not be sur- 
prised, for he really is an eccentric 
man. I have no objection to his 
coming.’ 
, Indeed I should hope not,’ said 
Mrs. Charlton, with a certain gra- 
vity of manner ; ‘ you would appear 
to me very eccentric indeed if you 
had any objection to his coming.’ 

‘ Dear Mrs. Charlton, you cannot 
expect me to feel as enthusiastic as 


here!’ said Edith; 
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you do about him; but I believe 
that I shall be glad to see him.’ 

‘That will do for the present,’ 
said Mrs. Charlton, smilingly; and 
turning to her little boy, who was 
showing his skill in spinning her 
gold thimble, she said, ‘ Willie, are 
you not glad that Lord Hanworth 
is coming to see us?” 

‘Oh, yes; so very glad, mamma. 
He will fly my kite for me, and he 
will teach my puppy to beg. And 
then, too, there’s uncle Edmund 
and Mr. Stirling coming; and 
Mr. Stirling is going to bring me a 
set of Indian chessmen. Isn't it 

ood of him? Do you know, Edith, 

e has never seen me since I was a 
baby, and yet he is going to bring 
me a set of chessmen? but Uncle 
Edmund says he is the most gene- 
rous man in the whole world.’ 

Edith leant down and kissed the 
child’s cheek, and hid her face in 
his curly hair. 

By one of those chances that 
sometimes occur in this world, but 
so seldom that when they do they 
appear as the result of contrivance, 
on the very morning of the day on 
which Hanworth was expected, Mrs. 
Ramsay and Margaret arrived. Mrs. 
Ramsay, who was rather dull and 
languid on their first appearance, 
burst into a flow of spirits on the 
news that Hanworth was coming, 
and pleased herself with thinking 
how surprised he would be to find 
them. As he was expected to 
luncheon, it seemed best to put off 
till that time the proposed country 
walk; and so till his arrival the 
time was passed in lounging and 
talking in the garden. Afterwards, 
the business of luncheon being al- 
most immediately entered upon, 
agitated feelings had time to com- 
pose themselves or to disguise them- 
selves, and eyes that dared not look 
up could fix themselves upon the 
plate in front of them. It was cer- 
tain, indeed, that Mrs. Charlton 
twice addressed Hanworth without 
receiving an answer; but Charl- 
ton at once accounted for that 
by remarking that Willy made too 
much clatter with his knife and 
fork ; and then Hanworth entered 
upon a discussion of pubjie affairs 
in a very creditable manner. 

As soon as they rose from table, 
preparations were made for walking, 
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but Mrs. Charlton and Mrs. Ramsay 
announced their intention of stayi 
at home; and Charlton und 
the care of the young ladies. To 
Edith’s great surprise, Charlton at 
once drew Margaret’s arm within 
his own, and led the way with her. 
She thought this awkwardly and ill 
done, and she began to consider a 
variety of ways for altering the 
arrangement, beginning with deci- 
sion of action by telling Lord 
Hanworth that she wished to keep 
ee with Margaret. He acceded to 
er —_— in silence, and they 
proceeded all four together for a 
while till they reached the entrance © 
of a little wood, where the path was 
narrow, and they fell into a single 
file—Edith being the last, Margaret 
the first, Charlton next, and the 
child between him and Hanworth. 

Lord Hanworth paused, stopped 
for a moment, seemed cuciously to 
examine a small wild flower that 
grew on the path’s edge, and Edith 
was obliged to stopalso; but on Mar- 
= account she felt impatient to 
eave this wood, and she said— 

‘Shall I pass you, Lord Hanworth?’ 

‘No,’ said he, turning towards 
her, his face somewhat flushed, 
‘no, Miss Somers, I cannot let you 
pass me. I must ask your patience 
for a few minutes. have some- 
thing to say to you which I must 
say alone. Let Charlton get on a 
little in advance.’ 

The emotion that showed itself 
in his countenance and his voice 
struck Edith; but she remembered 
the letter from Elderslie, and re- 
assured by that recollection, she 
became convinced that he was going 
to speak to her of Margaret. ‘There 
was a minute of silence, and then in 
a low tone Hanworth again ad- 
dressed her, leaving the path and 
ae in the long grass beside 

*I do not know, Miss Somers, 
whether you have asked yourself 
why I have come here to-day. I 
do not know whether I may venture 
to hope that you have thought so 
much of me as to wonder at any 

roceeding of mine, but I feel that 
E must tell you why I am come; 
and you must, I think, have been 
prepared for it by some communi- 
cation from your tender, your con- 
siderate friend, Miss Ramsay. 
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am come because you are here; I 
am come to tell you that you are 
now the object of all my best 
thoughts anil hopes.’ He paused 
for a moment, and then aided— 
‘May I hope?—will you (holding 
out te hand) give me your 

for one moment, and tell me to hope, 
and to seek the way to win your 
affection? Oh, Edith Somers, may 
I dare to look forward to the day 
when I may call you my wife ?” 

Tenderness and emotion added 
to the beauty of his always musical 
voice, and his true, deep feeling, 
showed itself in his face ; but Edith 
was moved with sensations of 
surprise and of dismay, and this 
sudden confirmation of her past 
fears, this sudden downfall of her 
— hopes, almost overwhelmed 

er, overturning for the time her 
better reason, and making her pas- 
sionate and unjust. She Leo well 
the devotion and the constancy of 
Margaret's character, and she se- 
eretly accused Hanworth of having 
trifled with it. She allowed herself 
to be misled by a preconceived 
notion, and for a moment to believe 
that he had been playing a double 
game, but she wall notsay so; she 
would say nothing to compromise the 
dignity of the friend she loved, of the 
friend who was so much ‘too good 
for such a man, whatever her re- 
sentment might be. But this resent- 
ment she was unable to disguise, 
though she suppressed the cause of 
it, and she exclaimed, in tones 
more indignant than sorrowful :— 

‘I do not know what I have ever 
done.to deserve this. I beg that 
you will never repeat such senti- 
ments tome. Pray forget that you 
have ever spoken in this manner ; 
forget that you have made so great 
a mistake, and let me forget it too, 
and try to be happy again.’ 

With this she passed him, and 
hurried along the pathway a few 
steps onward, urging the little Willy 
forwards; but Hanworth joined 
her, and said, 

‘No, Miss Somers, you must not 
leave me so. I do not understand 
oe I surely misunderstand you ; 

cannot have rightly heard you. 
Am I to believe, not only that m 
entreaty is hopeless, but that it is 
offensive? Is my admiration, my 
esteem, my affection, an offence ?’ 
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The stress upon the word offence 
was strong, and there was an ex- 
ression of so much pain both in 
is face and voice, that Edith must 
have been persuaded to feel more 
for him, but that at this very mo- 
ment the sound of Margaret's voice 
calling to her threw her into fresh 
agitation, and she said hurriedly, 

‘It is a great affliction to me, and 
it might have been spared. Yes, 
Lord Hanworth, I am sure it might 
have been spared, if you had been 
more direct, more open, more 
straightforward. I might then have 
avoided you sooner; I might have 
avoided this trial.’ 

Little Willy now began impa- 
tiently to pull. her skirt to go on, 
and hh eagerly caught hold of him, 
and ran with him at her utmost 
speed to join Charlton. 

‘Where is Hanworth?’ questioned 
Charlton, as these two reached him 
hot and breathless. 

There was a pause, which the 
child happily interrupted. 

* Oh,” said he, ‘I saw Lord Han- 
worth turning back, and he looked 
very hot and uncomfortable, and 
walked slow.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Edith, ‘I believe he 
found the heat too great.’ 

Charlton directed a_ searchin 
glance upon her, and she averte 
her face. They all walked on 
together for awhile in some con- 
straint, each seeking to appear not 
preoccupied, but each with thoughts 
very much absorbed. At last Charl- 
ton said that he felt with Hanworth 
that the heat was more than plea- 
sant, and proposed returning home. 


Cuarter XIV. 

The proposal to return home was 
readily acceded to. They went 
back, and found Mrs. Charlton and 
Mrs. Ramsay still seated in the 
garden, talking of the difference 
between London and country s80- 


or 

‘You must not stay with us,’ 

said Mrs. Charlton, smilingly, to her 

husband, ‘for Lord Hanworth is 

waiting in your study, and he has 
e 


sent me word that wishes to 
speak to you alone on some busi- 
ness matters.’ 

Mrs, Ramsay looked up inqui- 
sitively at her daughter, but re- 
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ceived no answering glance. Mrs. 
Charlton eyed Edith for a moment, 
but Edith stooped down to play 
with Willy. She took some of his 
toy bricks, and appeared to be 
building with them; but her 
thoughts were far away from the 
architecture she was engaged in. 
She was bagary. Dylan a sickening 
apprehension of the possible chance 
of actually finding herself alone 
with Margaret, and trying to re- 
solve what course it were best to 
pursue concerning Hanworth’s fatal 
disclosure. She could not resolve 
upon revealing it to Margaret. She 
could not resolve upon inflicting 
upon the friend she most loved so 
tremendous a pang. She could not 
go up to her and say, ‘The man to 
whom you have given your affec- 
tions,—affections sought for by so 
many others, and so steadfastly 
denied,—does not care for you, 
cares only for me, and regards you 
merely as my considerate friend. 
When you thought he was about to 
solicit your regard he was only in- 
tending to seek of me; you have 
been misled, uncared for, and I am 
the cause.’ No; she could not do 
this; she could not even think of 
doing it. She must determine in- 
stead upon a system of conceal- 
ment (hating all concealments), 
leading Margaret gradually to the 
conviction of Hanworth’s indiffe- 
rence, and trusting to the strength 
and pride of her nature to enable 
her by degrees to share it. In this 
way the pain of a great shock 
would be avoided, of such a shock 
as might well upturn all the fond 
associations of the past and en- 
danger the continuance of their 
friendship. For how would perfect 
justice be possible, even to Margaret, 
under such an affliction ? and how 
could anything but passion and in- 
Justice be expected from the weak- 
ness of her mother ? 
With so much feeling for Mar- 
t, Edith never once thought of 
anworth, unless now and then to 
form a secret wish that he had 
never come across their path, and 
that he might now disappear from 
it for ever. She could not conceal 
from herself that the difficulty of 
keeping her secret would be con- 
siderable, and she feared even that 
€ consciousness of a reserve might 
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interfere with the happy flow of 
sympathy that she and Margaret 
had once enjoyed. So man 
thoughts could not pass throug 
her mind without shadowing her 
face; but happily for her, her 
friends were all so much occupied 
with silent reflections and conjec- 
tures of their own, that they did 
not observe her, and at last Mrs. 
Ramsay rose languidly, and said 
she found the heat very intense, and 
that she should go and lie down up 
stairs, ‘as was her custom of an 
afternoon.” Margaret accompanied 
her, and Edith, dreading Mrs. 
Charlton’s curiosity about Han- 
worth, said that she had an impor- 
tant letter to finish for the post, 
and ran to her own room. But she 
was not allowed to remain there 
long. Presently came a tap at the 
door, and Mrs. Charlton’s voice 
praying to come in, in a tone that 
would not receive a denial, and she 
was admitted. She looked anxious, 
and said, 

‘Edith, my love, William wishes 
to speak to you in his study. You 
look ill, my dear, and I can see that 
you have been crying.’ 

‘I do not wish any one else to see 
that,’ said Edith, ‘and L assure you 
that it will soon pass off.’ 

She tried to speak bravely, but 
her voice shook, and while she 
bathed her eyes, Mrs. Charlton, 
watching her, saw her hand 
tremble. Charlton’s voice was heard 
now at the bottom of the stairs, 
calling ‘ Emilia.’ 

‘Though he is calling me, it is 
really for you, my child,’ said the 
gentle wife. ‘ Make haste, William 
never likes waiting.’ 

‘Iam ready,’ said Edith. And: 
she went down-stairs, her anxious 
friend from the top of the staircase 
watching her descent. 

As Edith entered the room she 
saw Charlton sitting there witha 
disturbed countenance, and she felt 
unable to frame the sentence with 
which she intended to open this in- 
terview. Charlton rose and placed 
a chair for her, and then seated 
himself opposite to her with his 
eyes fixed upon her face. Her 
countenance tell he saw it, and 
chose that moment to speak. 

* Miss Somers,’ said he, ‘ pride is 
a quality which women esteem too 
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highly and earry too far. It is 
surely not well to be proud of the 
power to inflict pain.’ 

‘Who is proud of that?’ asked 
Edith, looking up. 

‘I helieve you are. I think you 
have shown yourself so to-day, 
when you have appeared to reject 
as an insult the affection of a man 
whose virtues, whose qualities are 
of such a kind that I scarcely 
believe that any amount of coquetry 
can pretend to think slightly of 
them.’ 

‘Lam not a coquette. I have not 

ded to think slightly of them. 

ou are unjust, Mr. Charlton, and 
I—eoh, I am very miserable !’ 

. She bowed her face down upon 

her hands, and Charlton saw her 

shaken with a sudden storm of 


‘I am sorry,’ said he, ‘very 
sorry, if you feel miserable; but I 
think I see how it is. Hanworth 
has in some way offended you; he 
thinks so now: J have thought it be- 
fere ; and according to the wont of 
women you are revengeful, and you 
have determined to punish him. 
You have done so with too un- 


" Raith, rising 


measured a severit 
‘And you,’ said 

from her seat, ‘are determined to 

use the privileges of friendship with 


too unmeasured a license. If you 
have sent for me only to ask me to 
listen to such unjust reproaches, I 
maust leave you.’ 

‘Stop,’ said Charlton; ‘it will 
not do to leave me so. We must 
understand each other better. If I 
have gone beyond the license of 
friendship, you must excuse me, 
Miss Somers, remembering how 
deeply I feel for Hanworth.’ 

As he spoke an expression of ten- 
derness passed into his face, and 
Edith resumed her seat. 

‘Miss Somers, I entreat. you to 
feel for Hanworth. Do not deceive 
yourself, and imagine him insen- 
sible because he is self-controlled. 
. Listen to the truth, and acknow- 
ledge it. Your refusal, and still 
more the manner of it, has shaken 
him to the very centre. Without a 
grain of vanity, and with as little 
selfishness as is possible in a human 
being, he must still feel, with what- 
ever amount of doubt he may have 
entertained the hope of winning 
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your affection, that he has a right 
to be astonished at the mode of 
your rejeetion, and that he has a 
right to ask an explanation of it. 
He does so through me.’ 

‘It is quite useless,’ said Edith. 
‘I can only persist in my request 
that the subject may never be 
alluded to again. I of couvse did 
not intend to insult him. You may, 
if you think it can be necessary, tell 
him that.’ 

‘I may tell him that? It would 
be a truly kind, a truly amiable 
message to take to the man who so 
earnestly, so devotedly thinks of 

ou.’ 
ue I am sorry that he has thought 
of me at all,’ said Edith, ‘and I wish 
him to think of me no longer.’ 

‘You wish him, I believe,’ said 
Charlton, with an increasing severity 
of manner, ‘ to think ill of you; but 
in that you will not sueceed. Han- 
worth’s generous mind will attribute 

our conduct, however capricious, 
eee unjustifiable, to some fault 
rather in himself than in you.’ 

‘ And in that,’ replied Edith, with 
angry emotion, ‘he will be very 
different from yous for you would 
rather imagine the greatest wrong in 
me than the slightest error in him.’ 

‘ That is not true. It gives me 
pain to think ill of you ; but neither 
the indulgence that belongs to par- 
tiality, nor the courtesy that is due 
to a woman, shall withhold me from 
the friend’s truest office — that of 
speaking the truth; and I will 
freely tell you, at whatever risk, 
that in this matter I think that you 
have acted ill.’ 

‘You think,’ said Edith, pro- 
voked into further injustice, ‘ that 
I have acted ill because I have 
refused to marry a man for whom 
I have no sort of regard, because I 
have not duly valued the high 
chance of becoming Lady Han- 
worth.’ 

‘I do not think ill of you for 
refusing to marry a man who has 
not been able to engage your affec- 
tion; but I do think ill of you for 
having no sort of regard for him. 
It is not womanly, it is not Chris- 
tian-like, to deal so with the feelings 
of any human being ; and it is due 
no less to yourself than to Han- 

worth to explain the tone in which 
you have chosen to reply to him.’ 


 —— 
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‘Stop, Mr. Charlton; your zeal 
for your friend carries you away. 
I cannot endure this kind of reproof, 
this air of dictation.’ 1 

With these words Edith rose and 
walked to the door, and this time 
she would have been suffered to go, 
but her own feelings arrested her. 

Chariton was a man accustomed 
to deference; he habitually ex- 
ercised a strong ascendency over 
those around him, that was partly 
due to the gravity of his manner, 
partly to his distinguished ability, 
and partly to his temper, which was 
not tolerant of opposition. 

Edith had been in the habit of 
looking up to him. She esteemed, 
she admired him, and to those sen- 
timents was added the tenderness 
of a very intimate friendship. She 

used, then, when she reached the 

oor. Charlton, she knew,was am } 

was passionately angry, wi er. 
Her pride resented the manner of 
his remonstrance, but the thought 
that such a parting as this might 
sever their friendship determined 
her to wait. With her hand on the 
door she turned round and looked 
at him: he seemed now impatient 
of her presence. 

‘Have you anything more to say, 
Miss Somers? I am going to seek 
Hanworth. The next train will 
take him to London.’ 

He took up his hat as he spoke. 
Edith still stood at the door. 

‘You are undecided,’ cried Charl- 
ton, with the light of a sudden 
hope in his face. ‘ You are not quite 
resolved upon this course—you will 
think differently—you will try to 
make your feelings understood? If 
Hanworth has merely offended you 
by some unintentional sarcasm, 
some unguarded word—(but that I 
searcely dare to hope. No. You 
shake your head. It is not so.)— 
you would tell him so; you would 
freely forgive him. If, on the other 
hand, his offence should be what he 
has himself suggested to me, what 
I fear may be the truth——’ 

Charlton paused with an em- 

ssed air; and Edith. could 
hear the beating of her own heart 
under the alarm entering into it, 
that her friend’s deep secret might 
be diselosed, and the delicacy of 

r reserve broken in upon. e 
trembled, and she could not speak 
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to silence what she dreaded to hear; 
but Charlton’s sentence did not end 
as she expected. 

‘Hanworth’s suggestion,’ con- 
tinued he—‘and my own thoughts 
went with it—was that he had in- 
truded upon affections already en- 
gaged; and that you perhaps 
thought he had reason to know it. 
He did not know it. You must be- 
lieve him, if it is so, that he knew 
nothing, for the confidence that he 
partly made to your admirable 
friend Miss Ramsay was inter- 
rupted. Yet he owns that he 
thought hermanneras he approached 
the subject not encouraging; and 
that fear as much ashope determimed 
him to-day to ask for your decision. 
But if he is guilty in your eyes by 
intruding upon thoughts sacred to 
another, your justice must absolve 
him from any intentional wrong ; 
and you must use gentleness and 
kindness while you extinguish his 
hopes.’ 

dith’s whole countenance and 
demeanour underwent such a change 
while Charlton spoke that he was 
at once confirmed in the theory he 
had adopted; but she replied in 
<— tones, and with a becoming 
pride— 

‘ Neither has Lord Hanworth nor 
have you, Mr. Chariton, any right 
to make such a suggestion, nor to 
ask of me such a question. But 
let us now end this conversation, 
already much too long. Let me 
ask of you to convey to Lord Han- 
worth my regret—my deep, my 
sincere regret—for any pain that 
may have oceasioned to him; and 
let me hope that he will soon teach 
himself to forget me. Let me hope 
that his disciplined and philosophical 
mind will soon recover its accus- 
tomed serenity. Tell him, Mr. 
Charlton, that I am sensible of his 
excellent qualities, but that I can 
never, never, return the feeling that 
he has expressed for me; and that 
if I have ever done or said anything 
likely to mislead him, I regret it 
with a degree of bitterness that 
his less passionate temperament 
cannot even imagine.’ 

As Edith finished, she opened the 
door, and Charlton, with a cere- 
monious bow, passed by her, saying 
as he did so— 

‘I will execute your commands.’ 
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Edith retired to her own apart- 
ment, there to think over all that 
had passed ; not, however, to think 
quietly, for though there was 
silence and peace in her room, 
there was none in her heart. It 
was in a tumult of emotion; and 
as for a moment she caught a 
sight of her face reflected in the 

lass, she saw that her cheeks were 

urning and her eyes glowing. 
Her passion was confused and va- 
riable, and she sought in vain to 
define its movements, but through 
all its variations of disquiet the 
leading sensation was that of re- 
sentment against Charlton, to which 
her own self-reproaching conscience 
even added a sting. It was evident, 
she thought, that he had cared for 
her merely in a reflected way, for 
Hanworth’s sake. He had thought 
of her as capable of making Han- 
worth happy, and when he found 
that Hanworth was indifferent to 
her, she had become indifferent to 
him. He had reproved her with 
harshness—he had probed her feel- 
ings, careless of what wound he 
might inflict. She had been willing 


to forgive him; to excuse his warmth ; 
she had spoken with forbearance at 
the last, and she had even been 
about to offer him her hand, but he 
had passed her by coldly—he had 


disregarded her returning kindness 
— ih hel slighted her, and she could 
not forgive him. To beslighted by 
a friend so prized, so dear—that 
was unendurable—that was a wrong 
that could never be pardoned. So 
argued her worse nature; but her 
better nature interfered with an- 
other suggestion. If it were so 
painful to her to be slighted by an 
esteemed friend, how must her 
treatment affect Lord Hanworth? 
She had, however, a reply ready 
to silence that uncomfortable ques- 
tion put by her conscience. en 
did not feel as women; they were 
not so sensitive, not so refined, not 
so proud, not so capable of distress. 
No; it was for men to do, and for 
women to suffer. And then the 
thoughts of the past days, of the 
concealed thought that Charlton 
had sought to detect, stole into her 
mind, bringing with it feelings of 
mixed severity and sweetness, 
and merging finally into the 
fullest sympathy for Margaret, 
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whose coming trial she hardly dared 
to contemplate. These softer emo- 
tions were more natural to her than 
those of anger, but still anger held 
its place; and she found herself 
admitting the chance of a rupture 
with Charlton, and making plans for 
a speedy departure from his house. 
She would invite herself to stay 
with her good old governess, Mrs. 
Wells, who was married, and whose 
home was respectable, if not in 
every way what she could desire, 
Yes, she would go away, and Charl. 
ton should find that her spirit was 
independent, and would refuse to 
submit to injustice. Full of these 
ideas, and intending to act upon 
them, she went to the drawing- 
room; but when she found Mrs, 
Charlton alone there, and when 
that kind friend rose to meet her 
with a sweet expression of affection, 
and clasping her arms round her 
neck, exclaimed, ‘My child, how 
much I feel for you!’ she became 
conscious of new sensations of 
soothing hope, and stood for a 
moment silent in her arms. Emilia 
broke the silence and said— 

‘Dear Edith, I now understand 
all that has passed. Combinin 
some observations of my own with 
hints—strong hints—dropped to me 
by Mrs. Ramsay, I know what your 
dificulty is. Yes, I am sure I 
know it. Margaret Ramsay is at- 
tached to Lord Henworth.’ 

‘What am I to say? what can I 
say ?’ cried Edith, in the highest de- 
gree perturbed. ‘God alone knows 
how I suffer in finding Margaret's 
secret betrayed. Mrs. Ramsay is a 
fool, and she has discovered what I 
would have given so much to con- 
ceal; but you, Mrs. Charlton ; you, 
dear, sensible Mrs. Charlton, you 
will not disclose it to any other 
human being? Promise me that.’ 

‘I will promise that only my 
husband shall know it from me.’ 

‘Well, with that exception I 
suppose I must be content; but oh! 
Emilia, I am very unhappy, and I 
must now tell you all. It will be 
some relief to me to ask you to 
share my distress.’ Edith then told 
all that had passed, the largest pro- 
portion of which Mrs. Charlton had 
already guessed. She felt much for 
Edith’s position, and she wished to 
advise her well. She said— 
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‘ Edith, you must bear in mind 
that the fact of your rejecting Han- 
worth can after all serve little to 
Margaret, for his love is for you, 
and not for her; and if but for this 
circumstance you could have re- 
turned his sentiments, I think you 
are wronging him and yourself. 
Such a man! such virtues, such 
abilities, and such a position. All 
that could be desired. 

‘His qualities are indeed excel- 
lent,’ said Edith; ‘but do not sup- 
pose that in refusing him I am 
making any sacrifice to friendship. 
No; 1 believed from the very first 
that he was destined to Margaret, 
partly from what Mrs. Ramsay said 
on the subject, partly from not un- 
derstanding his manner, and partly 
because it seemed most na mis 
As Margaret’s husband I could have 
deeply rejoiced in his friendship ; 
but now that is all over—that happy 
dream is gone. I am wretched, Mrs. 
Charlton—oh! I am truly wretched.’ 

‘It is a strange fate,’ said Mrs. 
Chariton, ‘to be so unhappy for a 

ood man’s love. But after all, if 

argaret can be kept in ignorance 
of these events, things may go 
better than you expect.’ 

‘And we can keep Margaret in 
ignorance, we certainly can,’ cried 
Edith, eagerly ; ‘ and on that course 
Tam quite resolved.’ 

‘Tt is unlucky,’ said Mrs. Charl- 
ton, ‘ that the Ramsays are coming 
here to dinner; but they went back 
to their hotel only to write some 
letters. I wish now that they were 
not coming; your position will be 
so difficult with regard to them to- 
night.’ 

As she spoke Charlton entered. 
He advanced to Edith, and put a 
letter into her hand. The letter 
was from Hanworth; she opened it 
and read it at once :— 

* Dear Miss Somers, 

‘I have seen Charlton, and I 
have learned that I can have no 
hope; but I cannot go away with- 
out thanking you for the message 
delivered to me by him, and without 
assuring you that I feel I have only 
myself to blame for the pain of this 
morning. 

* My own cares I do not wish to 
speak of; and if I regret the avowal 
I have made, it is because I believe 
it has been painful to you. 
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‘ You shall have no more disquiet 
on my account, and I trust that 
some day we may meet again as 
friends.—Y ours only; 

‘ Hanworts.’ 


The generous and manly tender- 
ness of this letter filled Edith’s 
heart, and tears forced their way 
down her cheeks. With softened 
feelings she gave the letter to Charl- 
ton to read, and as he returned it 
en he took her hand in his and 
said— 

‘Miss Somers, I suffer for this 
not less than Hanworth; I suffer 
because I know that he cannot find 
another woman equal to the one 
whose affection he has sought in 
vain. If I have spoken too harshly 
to you, you must forgive me, for it 
was the very sense of your excel- 
lence that made me so urgent in 
this cause.’ 

Edith looked up at him with a 
gentle look, returned the kindly 
pressure of his hand, and then 
moved silently away to the window, 
where she sat absorbed in her 
thoughts—thoughts which her 
friends were willing to allow her 
to indulge, and which for some 
space of time she had silent pos- 
session of, till the noisy and excited 
entrance of little Willy made an 
interruption. He was hot and out 
of breath, and seemed to have been 
erying. He had run home from 
the hotel, he said, whither, by his 
mother’s leave, he had accompanied 
Margaret, to whose beauty he had 
taken a childish fancy, and he was 
to have returned home with them 
to dinner; but he had, he didn’t know 
how or why, made Mrs. Ramsay 
very angry, and now he didn’t be- 
lieve that either she or Margaret 
would dine with them. By degrees, 
after some caressing on his mother’s 
lap, and some exhorting from his 
father, he was prevailed upon to 
describe what had happened. He 
had been in Mrs. Ramsay’s room 
while she was dressing, and she had 
asked him to tell all about his walk 
with Lord Hanworth in Pine-wood, 
and all that Lord Hanworth had 
said to him; and he had answered 
that Lord Hanworth didn’t talk to 
him, because he was so busy talking 
to Miss Somers; and that just as 
he was going to ask him the names 
of his wild-flowers, Lord Hanworth 
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was saying ‘ Miss Somers, do be my 
wife,’ and he didn’t like to interrupt 
him 


As these words reached Edith, 
her distress, her dismay, amounted 
almost to agony, and she darted 
forward, and seizing Willy vehe- 
mently by the hand, cried, ‘Oh, 
child, child, what have you done ?” 

Willy, already frightened, and in 
a tearful mood, now burst forth into 
a great cry, and between his sobs 
exclaimed, ‘ You are just the same 
as Mrs. Ramsay; why do you look 
so? I did not think it any harm to 
tell. You never told me not to.’ 

‘No, no, no; idiot that I was; I 
forgot to speak to you, forgot to 
forbid you to repeat ; indeed, I for- 
got how much you had heard.’ 

‘Do not cry, my boy, my dear 
love,’ said his father, taking him 
fondly in his arms ;‘ you have done 
nothing wrong, and you have done 
no harm—only Edith is not well to- 
day, and everything agitates her.’ 

Charlton spoke thus, not aware of 
those circumstances concerning Mar- 
garet which made this disclosure so 
peculiarly unfortunate, and he was 
much perplexed himself by the 
child's narration, and by Edith’s 
emotion on hearing it. But Mrs. 
Charlton sat in silent meditation, 
with a look of blank defeat, and 
presently, as he became more tran- 

uil, Willy recalled the fact that 

rs. Ramsay had crammed into the 
little pocket of his tunic a letter 
for Edith Somers, and -_ Edith 
standing by and impatiently urging 
him the vale: he slowly dragged 
out from a mass of string with 
which it had got entangled. But 
when Edith became mistress of its 
contents, when its intemperance and 
its injustice (only equalled by its 
folly) entered into her soul, and she 
found herself attacked as one of the 
basest, the falsest, and the most 
cruel of human beings, she could 
only wish that it could have re- 
mained entangled in that mass of 
string for ever. 

Mrs. Ramsay first challenged 
Edith to answer her whether the 
child’s accusation (for so she termed 
his revelation) were true; and 
then immediately assuming that it 
must be so, called Edith, quoting 
Henry V.to LordScroope, ‘a savage, 
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cruel, and ingrateful creature,’ and 
declared that though the truth of it 
‘stood off as gross as black and 
white, her eye would scarcely see it,’ 
and then went on to say, ‘O, how 
hast thou with jealousy infected the 
sweetness of ce.” 

‘Yes, Edith Somers, Lady Aller- 
ton’s assertions, to which my blind 
confidence refused all credence, have 

roved too true, and I have found 
in the friend I harboured for my 
daughter her treacherous foe. You 
have come across her path to blight 
her happiness, to root up and destroy 
all the sweetest hopes of her most 
innocent soul. But she shall never 
have the pain of seeing you again; 
go elsewhere, pursue your own 
way, “still to rain other’s wooing,” 
leaving to us the hope at least that 
we “shall never look upon your like 
again.” 

‘Alas, too true it is that “ most 
friendship is feigning, most loving 
mere folly.” 

‘Make no attempt to see my 
daughter—she will not see you; you 
are not to have the triumph of be- 
holding her affliction.’ 

The cruelty of this accusation 
tried Edith beyond her strength. 
She could no longer attempt to con- 
ceal from her friends the extremity 
of her suffering, and she sank down 
upon a chair, flinging the letter from 
her and sobbing convulsively. 

Charlton softly approached her. 
‘ Calm yourself,’ said, ios ‘ this vio- 
lence of grief is unreasonable, is 
unjustifiable.’ 

‘ Ah, my dearest, it only seems so 
to you,’ replied his wife (for Edith 
was unable to speak), ‘ because you 
do not understand the cause of it.’ 

‘Read that,’ cried Edith, with 

assion, ‘and you will know all. 

h, Emilia, my dear Emilia, tell 
me when you have read it, pray tell 
me that you know, that you are sure 
there is nothing of Margaret's there. 
No, no, no; , has never 
thought it, has never felt it, has 
never even seen it. I will write to 


her now—now immediately ; not to 


her mother, but to der. Yes, I will 
write to her; 1 will appeal to her 
justice and to her pity.’ 

While Charlton took the letter 
to read, Edith hurried out of the 
room. 
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HINTS FOR VAGABONDS. 
By One or THEMSELVES. 


THE MOSELLE. 


HERE is, or was, some talk of a 

railway from the modern world 
to Treves, but to what purpose such 
an undertaking would conduce it is 
hard to say. Any one, in looking 
at the map, will see that the town in 
question is on the road to nowhere ; 
and all authorities agree that its 
trade is inconsiderable, its manufac- 
tures nil, and its position among 
the money-getting communities of 
Europe wholly absurd. In fact, the 
tide of progress has ebbed away 
from the old city, and left it 
stranded beyond the high water- 
mark of commercial prosperity. 
There is no use in attempting to 
float it again; and even if it were 
possible, cwi bono? Are there not 
enough bustling towns in Europe, 
that the Ahabs of railroad extension 
should covet thistime-worn Naboth’s 
vineyard? Can they not leave 
ancient Treves in peace without 
setting up a swaggering viaduct to 
sneer at the stout old bridge that 
has stood the floods of the Moselle 
for a trifle of nineteen centuries, 
and sending their supercilious loco- 
motives to whistle over the palace 
of Constantine? There is perhaps 
no place that would suffer so much 
from a modernizing influence. The 
quaint, picturesque Gothic towns 
of France and Belgium are none the 
less delightful because they may 
happen to own a railway station 
| hotels and factories. The rest- 
less traffic of the streets does not 
contrast unpleasantly with the tall 
gables, and town halls, and lace- 
work towers of the Middle Ages. 
But the virtues of Treves are of a 
different sort. Itis not beautiful ; 
not even picturesque. There is 
scarcely any object in or about it 
that the eye would dwell on with 
more than moderate satisfaction, 
were it not for the sentiment which 
flavours everything connected with 
the place. Destroy this, and Treves 
sinks to the level of a commonplace 
town. The listless, decayed aspect 
it now wears harmonizes strangely 
with the notion of its former posi- 
tion as capital of North-western 


Europe. In the baths where the 
Roman dames used to disport them- 
selves, the little lizards: come out 
and doze in the sunshine upon the 
warm bricks. In the amphitheatre 
hard by, the vines are growing in 
the stalls whence the dandies from 
the Tiber used to encore brilliant 
passages of arms between Frankish 
prisoners, or throw bouquets to the 
wild beasts ; and the scarlet runners 
make a brilliant show in the dress 
circle where the ladies of Treves sat 
waving their handkerchiefs to Con- 
stantine as he entered the Imperial 
box fifteen centuries ago. tter 
these than’ troops of sight-seers, 
guide-book in hand, and ed on by 
a garrulous laquais de place. Better 
that things should be as they are, 
than that the restorers should set 
to work to galvanize the crumbli 
remains. All this may seem 

and unphilosophical, but it should 
be remembered that it is merely 
from the vagabond point of view. 
To the vagabond the great charm of 
Treves is, that you can lounge and 
dream in it to perfection, and prowl 
about among its ruins unquestioned 
and unnoticed. Besides, it is doubt- 
ful whether the very inhabitants 
would as a body regard with favour 
any steps towards the reanimation 
of their town, whatever the hotel 
and shopkeepers might say to the 
contrary. According to the legend, 
it was a Spanish gentleman who 
asserted that his family had no 
connexion whatever with Noah, and 
escaped the Deluge by having a 
yacht of its own; but there are 
strong reasons for believing that, if 
proper pains. were taken, the story 
might be traced to some burgher of 
Treves. It is precisely in the 
Treves spirit. For transcendental 
antiquarianism not even the Chinese 
can compare with the townsfolk of 
this city. Almost the first thing 
that meets the eye as you go down 
the main street, is an inscription to 
the effect that ‘Ante mam 
Treviris stetit annis MCCC.’ It is 
on the Rothe Haus, the ex-town- 
hall, which, probably about the 
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time that Sylla resigned his dic- 
tatorship, followed the example of 
that distinguished man in retiring 
from official life, and became what 
it now is—an unpretending but very 
comfortable hotel. Certain of the 
inhabitants, it is true, will not stand 
up for the strict accuracy of this 
assertion; nevertheless, you must 
mind what you are about in speak- 
ing of the pretensions of the Romans 
here. 

There is a good deal of jealous 
on this subject, owing to the ill- 
advised enthusiasm of foreigners ; 
the popular belief being that, though 
of respectable antiquity compared 
with the rest of the world, the 
people in question were parvenus 

eside the ancient Treviri. The 
Schwarzes Thor, a grim pile of 
mouldering sandstone at the north- 
east end of the town, is the rallying 
point of this opinion. Some art- 
critics declare it to be merely a 
mediwval work. Others refer it to 
the fourth century ; but the good 
folk of Treves, who surely must 
know, maintain stoutly that it was 
one of the gates of their town when 
that modern upstart, Julius Cesar, 
marched in at the head of his 
mushroom legions. Another struc- 
ture which furnishes a verata ques- 
tio is the Heidenthurm, not indeed 
with respect to its origin, for its 
solid Roman brickwork puts that 
nepen a doubt, but as to its origi- 
nal purpose. One thing seems to 
be admitted on all hands, that it 
was in some capacity or other a 
portion of the palace of Constantine 
the Great. It is now a church, 
surrounded by barracks, and the 
sentries of his Majesty the King of 
Prussia pace to and fro beside it. 
How many different guards have 
been relieved under the shadow of 
those walls within the lapse of 
fifteen centuries! The bronzed old 
soldier of the south, bull-necked 
and crisp-curled, hung up his shield 
in the sentry box, buckled on that 
business-like brass-handled cutlass, 
which now lies in the Museum, 
labelled ‘302 Rémisches schwert,’ 
and walked his appointed walk 
until the relief came round, and the 
steel-capped man-at-arms of the 
Archbishop of Treves took his place, 
a muscular Christian, with muscle 
predominating over Christianity. 
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In his successor, the warrior with 
the cocked hat, we recognise a 
countryman, and we observe that 
he receives the word for the night 
from an old friend of ours, a corpo- 
ral who saw some service in 
Flanders a few years back, where 
his master, our beloved uncle, re- 
ceived that wound which has 
prevented him from taking the 
field in the present campaign 
under his Grace the Duke of 
Marlborough. Then comes a tall 
bearskin, and a huge moustache, 
and a long grey coat, that grounds 
its musket with a crash as its idol 
rides by, buttoned up in a coat of 
mnciadiy the same colour and pat- 
tern. And now we have a tight 
little man in blue, with a bright 
spike protruding from the crown of 
his head, as if he was a rare beetle 
impaled by some collector of ento- 
mological curiosities. 

How the worthy citizens of 
Treves reconcile themselves to the 
steam-boat on the Moselle, it is hard 
to say; but the probability is that, 
owing to the absurd hours at which 
it arrives and departs, they are as 
yet unconscious of its existence. 
To one of the vagabond tempera- 
ment, and consequently averse to 
hurry and inordinately early rising, 
the catching of the down-boat to 
Coblenz is a serious matter. You 
can, to be sure, go by the post- 
wagen, or you can walk, but the 
former mode of proceeding is un- 
comfortable, and the upper part of 
the Moselle does not offer many 
inducements for the latter; so that 
the chances are that in a moment of 
overweening confidence in your own 
resolution, you order your bill and 
tell the porter to call you at some 
ghastly hour in the morning. You 
have been asleep about half an hour, 
as it seems, when this misanthrope 
(no man who was not could be a 
hotel-porter) knocks at your door to 
tell you it is time to get up. Then 
comes one of those moments in 
which one realizes a few of the sen- 
sations of the convict in Newgate 
when his last hour has arrived, and 
the bell of St. Sepulchre’s is tolling 
for him. You think of all the 
people who are sleeping peacefully 
at that instant, from the stout 
gentleman who sat opposite you at 
the table-d’hite, to the old folks 
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at home in England. There is no 
need for them to get up. They are 
free to snore and snooze, twist and 
turn. You alone are wretched. A 
lucky thought strikes you. You 
adopt a half enone: and order the 
inning porter to bring you a cu 
SF coffee. But he iaeas ianian 
nature well, and takes a delight in 
aggravating it. He has the coffee 
ready, and presents it to you with a 
chuckle. At last, somehow or 
another, you get down to the damp- 
schiff, and very damp you find it 
and everything about it. A cold 
white fog comes rolling down from 
the hills, and lies in compact masses 
on the river. The waste-pipe of 
the boat sends forth a quavering 
whistle, as if its teeth were chatter- 
ing from sheer misery, and bedews 
you with a drizzle of lukewarm 
water that had not energy enough 
toremain uncondensed. The deck 
is wet and sloppy. By the way, 
what principle of seamanship is in- 
wand in the necessity for washing 
the decks at just the times that are 
most inconvenient to passengers ? 
There must be some, for no one 
ever got on board a steamer with a 
dry deck; or if it should be by 
chance dry, before half an hour a 
couple of mariners are sure to begin 
sluicing buckets of water over it, 
and swishing about with a horrid 
concern something between a mop 
and adoor-mat. Is it that sailors, 
despairing of a character for godli- 
ness, make a desperate effort to 
have the kindred virtue imputed to 
them; or is it that their natural 
antipathy to landsmen breaks out 
in this way? To return to the 
Moselle steamer. You will pro- 
bably retreat to the cabin and seek 
consolation in the columns of the 
Trievische Zeitung until things 
begin to look more cheery above. 
The German provincial press is 
not generally more lively than our 
own, but in moments like these it 
may afford you amusement and 
instruction. Of course, your heart, 
untravelled, fondly turns to the 
English news, and under this head 
you will be glad to find that Prince 
Albert has been deer-stalking, and 
that H.R.H. the Duke of Cam- 
bridge reviewed some troops lately at 
Aldershott ; and that H.R.H. some- 
body else is staying at Balmoral, 
VOL. LVIII. NO. CCCXLVI. 
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which iayonee intelligence re- 
specting the state of affairs in your 
native land sends a thrill of proud 
but pardonable satisfaction through 
your frame. After this, you may 
take a run over the advertisements, 
and speculate upon the varied quali- 
fications of the ‘with good testi- 
monials furnished and in-agricul- 
ture-practised unmarried man,’ who 
asks you to address A. Z., if you 
require a person of his sort. Those 
headed ‘ Heirath’s Gesuch,’ always 
afford food for reflection. What 
sentiment there is in the announce- 
ment that ‘A cultivated man with 
an income of seven hundred thir. 
wishes to marry, and seeks in this 
no longer unusual way a female life- 
companion. Ladies of from twenty 
to thirty years, with some fortune, 
who wish to enjoy a quiet house- 
life will forward their address to 
—, franco, for further informa- 
tion. The strongest discretion is 
assured.’ A little further down 
appears a rival, who is not so mode- 
rate in his wishes or simple in his 
wants. He is ‘a civil service 
widower, father of a nine-years-old 
boy, of the evangelical confession, 
and forty years old, who, besides 
his considerable official income, pos- 
sesses a tolerable private fortune ;’ 
and what he desires is ‘in this no 
longer seldom way to find a mar- 
riage-half. The same must be of 
corresponding religion, suitable age, 
and in possession of a middling 
fortune.’ Discretion as before. It 
would be a nice thing for a lady 
open to an engagement to choose 
between these two. The civil ser- 
vice widower certainly looks more 
promising as a match, but then the 
nine-year-old boy is sure to be an 
imp; while on the other hand, the 
cultivated man, though he has only 
seven hundred thir., seems so 
anxious for a quiet house-life, that 
a judicious wife, of decided cha- 
racter, might no doubt easily have 
it all her own way with him. With 
such meditations you may pass half 
an hour or so not unprofitably, and 
when you go on deck again you find 
that the fog has cleared off, small 
flakes of it only hanging in the 
ravines on the right and left. All 
along the banks the wet vine-leaves 
are glittering merrily in the morn- 
ing sun, and the hardy vine-dressers 
G@ 
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are already at work among them. 
In the times of Horace it would 
have been the correct thing to draw 
them out by calling ‘cuckoo,’ with 
a mighty voice, but such conduct is 
inconsistent with the dignity of a 
British vagabond. At each bend 
ef the river things get livelier. 
Here you spin round a corner, and 
almost run foul of the pretty little 
town that is hiding there. Further 
on you pick up a boat-load of 
country girls, with queer white 
seallop-shaped caps, who are on 
their way to market. Then you 
dash into a bit of open country, 
scaring’ up the herons that are 
bathing their feet in the creeks, and 
sending’ them flapping over the 
fields: in disgust. Then more hills 
and vineyards, among which you 
especially bless those that yield:the 
Pisporter and the Brauneberger. 
And so on till a turn shows a ruined 
eastle on a hill, and a town under 
it, which instinct and your map tell 
you mean. Berncastel and breakfast. 
Strong coffee and trout, topped up 
by a half-flask of wine from round 
the: corner, that is to say, from the 
neighbouring village of Pisport, 
make you quite ready to admit that 
the Messiin, however unpromising 
it seemed at five o'clock, is a very 
delightful river at half-past ten. 
No doubt the improvement in the 
scenery has a great deal to do with 
it ; but it would be sheer ingratitude 
to deny the kindly operation of the 
above sedatives in producing the 
serenity of mind you enjoy as you 
light your pipe at the inn-doer, and 
start for a.stroll through the street- 
lets of the queer little town. If 
towns were capable of locomotion, 
one might fancy that Berncastel 
had just come down to the Moselle 
by. the Tiefenbach Thal, and was 
waiting to be ferried over. The 
houses, disdaining any regular ar- 
rangement, have settled themselves 
in groups, just as chance directed. 
Im one. spot two or three elderly 
ones have sat down to rest in a 
cluster upon the hill-side. In 
another a few have got together in 
a crowd round an old fountain, and 
are watching its performance with 
great interest apparently. Here is 
a house which has given up all hopes 
of ever getting over, and stares u 

the valley with its back cnand 
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doggedly to the river; while its 
next-door neighbour, a humorous- 
looking little edifice, has managed, 
with the assistance of a friendly 
rock, to work itself into a good 
place on the shoulders of the tall, 
good-humoured building below, 
whose roof is in consequence 

ueezed out of all shape, and 
whose front windows have a comico- 
pathetic twinkle in them, as much 
as’ to say, ‘you see how I’m put 
upon.” 

The best part of the Moselle in 
every way is that which lies between 
Berncastel and Karden; you will 
do well therefore: to walk its banks 
for at least that distance. Most 
people have already seen the Rhine 
when they come to the Moselle, 
and funcying that there should be 
some resemblance between the two, 
are at tirst a little disappointed with 
the latter. Its beauty is of a totally 
different sort : itis softer and richer, 
more continuous, and at the same 
time more varied. One feature which 
especially distinguishes the Moselle 
landscape from that of the Rhine, is 
the wilfulness of the river. There 
is no stream in the world that gives 
better measure from point to point, 
and in a ten-mile walk you see 
at least twenty of river. There 
is no need to follow the bends; by 
breasting tlie hill boldly you will 
nearly always gain a spot from 
which, besides getting a foretaste of 
what is to come, you see to advan- 
tage all that has been passed. Such 
a one is at the ruined Nunnery of 
the Marienburg, just over Alf. The 
Moselle, for the last seven or eight 
miles, has been leading a wonder- 
fully steady life, and seems to think 
only of getting to Coblenz as soon 
as possible; but suddenly, whether 
it is that it shies at the ruin on the 
hill before it, or changes its mind, it 
turns sharp to the right, and makes 
off into the hills for Beg. Here 
and there little flashes of blue, 

eping out among the wooded 
Bludis in the distance, tell you that 
it is still fighting its way, until at 
last it is gone from your gaze for 
ever. But lo! presently it comes 
sneaking back to your feet, like a 
half-broken pointer after a fling, 
looking very tired and quite ashamed 
of itself; and at Alf, not half a mile 
from where it bolted, it settles down 
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to its work for another spell. Alf is 
a place to halt at for many reasons. 
Among others, having read a story 
called Two Years Ago, you want to 
see the Kisekeller at Bertrich, and 
to satisfy yourself as to the Ameri- 
can gentileman’s precise position 
when Tom Thurnall and Sabina 
and Marie came laughing down the 
glen and through that dingy little 
tunnel. What a responsibility is 
that of the novelist, when he can 
make a man go six miles out of his 
way to look at a spot because 
friends that never existed were once 
there under circumstances that 
never took place. But indepen- 
dently of its associations, a walk 
from Alf to Bertrich is worth 
taking. The valley of the Iss is as 
pretty an effect as winding stream 
and wooded hill can produce. Ber- 
trich itself is a charming little nook, 
and the breezy top of the Falkenlei, 
with its panorama of woods and 
glens, is a thing not to be. for- 
gotten. 

Anent walking, a hint or two re- 
lating to matters of personal com- 
fort may not be amiss. Nothing is 
more common than to see a tourist 
straggling into a knapsack with an 
elaborate system of straps, which 
has its parallel only in a French- 
man’s game bag. If you should be 
so unfortunate as to have linked 
your destinies with a machine of 
this sort, charter the first intelligent 
cobbler you meet, and make him 
remove all but the two main straps, 
and attach these as closely together 
as possible at the top, | as far as 
possible asunder at the bottom; 
remembering that the secret of 
knapsack carrying is to keep the 
load on the shoulders and out of the 
small of the back. As to its con- 
tents, no one in his senses will carry 
anything but woollen for inner 
wear; but among the things more 
frequently neglected are a pair of 
soft shoes (not slippers, as generally 
recommended), so that after the 
_ march you can walk comfort- 
ably about the old town, smoking 
your evening pipe, without being 
forced to re-don the heavy boots in 
which your feet were beginning to 
feel like dressed crabs. Another 
essential is a sponge; a liberal use 
of which, after a tramp of five-and- 
twenty or thirty miles, reduces the 
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distance, as. far as effect goes, con- 
siderably. In German inns there is 
often some difficulty about getting 
a vessel of sufficient capacity for 
this operation, in which case the 
following is a safe line of proceed- 
ing. Take the basin, fill it with 
water (which is. soon done), and sit 
down in it. You thus have a good 
overflow on the floor to start with. 
Then apply your sponge freely, 
taking especial care not to mind 
how much you splash about; and 
finally, when you are ready to go, 
leave your door wide open, so that 
every one who passes may see the 
mess you have made. By adopting 
this simple plan before dinner, you 
are pretty sure to get the tub you 
asked for in time for the morning. 
From Alf to Karden the Moselle 
preserves its character for eccen- 
tricity; and a good day may be 
spent in lounging along easily under 
the walnut trees, which here form 
the popular roadside timber, and 
sauntering through the quaint little 
villages that occur at every half 
mile. If, as. is very likely in 
autumn, you find that the Kirmes 
is about to come off in any of these, 
it will be well to wait for it, for once 
in a way a Kirmes is a thing to be 
seen. The festival gencrally opens 
with a guffaw of a peal from the 
bell or bells of the village church. 
Then comes a firing of cannon, 
without which hilarity cannot have 
its fling in Germany. ‘The can- 
nonade is a curious operation to 
witness. There seems to be a gene- 
rally felt distrust of the soundness 
of the pieces, which strongly re- 
semble clock-weights bored longi- 
tudinally; and the artilleryman, 
who is either a conditionally re- 
prieved convict, or the town fool, or 
some other desperate and reckless 
character, gets a very wide berth 
while the firing is going on. As he 
approaches, the small boys who 
have been inspecting the battery 
take flight and put their fingers in 
their ears. The dauntless cannon- 
eer, however, advances undismayed, 
holding a very long stick with a 
match at the end of it, and cau- 
tiously stalks the first gun. There 
is a small puff, at which he jumps 
back, and then a bang, at which he 
waves. his wand, and proceeds to 
explode No. 2; and when the salute 
GG2 
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has been fired the church sets up 
another guffaw, partly to congratu- 
late the gunner on his escape, partly 
to kill time until the guns are 
loaded again. Then there is mass 
in the church, which is hung all 
round inside with garlands, and 
dressed for the occasion. This goes 
on nearly all day. The evening 
entertainments in general begin 
with a concert in the largest room 
the village can boast of. The price 
of admission never exceeds five 
groschen, and the performance is, 
for the money, literally the most 
stunning thing you ever heard. As 
every German is more or less musi- 
cal, the great difficulty seems to be 
to decide who shall not be in the 
band; consequently there is a mu- 
sician for every one of the audience, 
and perhaps one or two over. You 
take your seat not without fear and 
‘esublinn. when you perceive the 
frightful disproportion between the 
size of the room and the extent of 
the orchestra; and presently the 
conductor taps his desk in the regu- 
lar way, and off they go with some 
piece of very high classicality. 
After a little you perceive that the 
conductor is in something the same 
position as the huntsman of a scratch 
pack of hounds; the dogs, as indi- 
viduals, are good dogs, but there is 
a little too much individualit 

among them. They threw off a: 
lantly, and dashed out of cover in a 
style that could scareely be sur- 
passed by the Royal Italian or Mr. 
Costa’s pack; and while the scent 
is strong over the opening move- 
ment, they keep well together. But 
before long there are unmistakeable 
signs of an impending check. First 
Cornet all but throws up. Bass- 
viol shows a disposition to run hare 
after a tune of his own. Sax-horn 
scarcely acknowledges the scent; 
but Clarionet holds to it steadily, 
and the conductor caps them on for 
another burst. Fortunately, here 
they come on a fine stretch of 
slow movement, and work beauti- 
fully together. A little bit of al- 
legro intervenes, which they go at 
breast high, and get over capitally. 
But at the other side they are at 
fault again. That inveterate skirter 
Trombone is at his old tricks. 
Little Piccolo, a giddy young thing, 
is running heel wildly. Conductor 
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is desperate; he taps his desk 
madly. All seems lost. But no; 
old Clarionet has it still; good old 
dog, he never gave it up; he 
flourishes a bit—he breaks away. 
Hark to Clarionet! Off they go 
once more, and run into the finale 
with a crash. Then all clear out, 
and dancing sets in severely all over 
the town. Every house that has a 
floor and a fiddler becomes an ex- 
tempore Almack’s. The whole vil- 
lage has gone waltzing mad. As 
you go down the street you see 
nothing through the open windows 
but systems of revolving an we 
chasing each other along endless 
orbits. Outside, small children 
nearly send you on your nose by 
waltzing under your feet. You feel 
a desperate inclination to go and 
waltz with something yourself, if it 
was even with the town pump; but 
on the whole you think better of it, 
and go to bed, wondering how on 
earth it happens that with all this 
jollity nobody has got drunk. 

After passing Karden the Moselle 
becomes gradually straighter and 
tamer, settling itself down and be- 
coming respectable previous to its 
union with the stately old Rhine. 
It is as well to follow its course at 
least as far as Cobern, if only for 
the sake of the villages you pass 
through; and at Cobern you may 
take the path over the hill, and 
strike into the high-road to Coblenz. 
Five or six miles of this, between 
rows of acacias fizzing with 
cicadas, brings you within sight of 
the long bridge, and Coblenz, and 
Ehrenbreitstein scowling at you 
from over the way. Dear old 
Rhine, in spite of its humbugs and 
its cockneys and the nonsense that 
is talked about it, who that knows it 
is not glad to see it once more, and 
sorry to part from it? It is not 
for its mountains, or castles, or 
legends. These have little to do 
with the affection the Rhine in- 
spires. It is the geniality and 
buoyancy, the feeling of holiday 
happiness pervading its banks, that 
makes one cling fondly to the old 
river. In the whole of Vanity Fair 
there is not a more delightful ° 
passage than that in which Mr. 
Thackeray lingers affectionately 
over the memory of the pleasant 
Rhine gardens. 
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To lay down the pen, and even think 
of that beautiful Rhineland, makes one 
happy. At this time of summer even- 
ing the cows are trooping down from 
the hills, lowing, and with their bells 
tinkling, to the old town, with its old 
moats, and gates, and spires, and ches- 
nut trees, with long blue shadows 
stretching over the grass; the sky 
and the river below flame in crim- 
son and gold ; and the moon is already 
out, looking pale towards the sunset. 
The sun sinks behind the great castle- 
crested mountains, the night falls 
suddenly, the river grows darker and 
darker, lights quiver in it from the 
windows in the old ramparts, and 
twinkle peacefully in the villages under 
the hills on the opposite shore. 


How many Britons has this pas- 
sage sent steaming up the Rhine 
since it first appeared in print ; and 
how few of them have seen anything 
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of the scene it describes. In lieu 
thereof they have steadily done all 
the Rhine humbugs, and of all 
humbugs these are the most impos- 
ing. They begin at Cologne with the 
Shrine of the Three Kings, and that 
religious raree show, the Church of 
St. Ursula. Near Bonn, on the hill 
above Poppelsdorf, there is another 
arch humbug in the sacred stairs 
and preserved monks of the Kreutz- 
berg. In solemnity this humbug 
quite equals anything at Cologne. 
Your ticket of admission is in- 
scribed, ‘ This cart is to be placed in 
the box ;’ and a placard informs you 
that the semana of the exhibition 
are for ‘the intertainement of the 
church.’ But en revanche, it is all 
for the small charge of sixpence 
English. 


Sing a song of sixpence (groschen, though, you pay), 
Five and twenty dead monks who never would decay. 
When the cell is opened, you see them in a row, 

And perfectly contented back to Popplesdorf you go. 


It is to be feared the Drachenfels 
must be included in the list, espe- 
cially since that monstrosity, the 
Gothic needle-case lately erected, 
has become one of its attractions. 
If Lord Byron had left it alone it 
might have escaped, and merely 
taken rank with the Sternberg, the 
Liebenstein, the Gutenfels, and a 
host of others, quite as striking, as 
a castled crag of respectable pic- 
turesqueness. But when we are 
taught from childhood that it frowns 
o'er the wide and winding Rhine, 
and find afterwards that it does no- 
thing of the sort; when it is 
thrust into partnership with peasant 
girls with deep blue eyes, and hands 
that offer early flowers, it becomes 
a B ay of stagy unreality, and 
suffers from circumstances, like an 
innocent British Bank director. 
The modern or modernized build- 
ings of the Rhine, too, about which 
the Germans generally make such a 
fuss, such as the Apollinarisber, 
Church, and the Castles of Rheinec 
and Rheinstein, ought not to be 
omitted, perhaps, any more than 
the Drachenfels; guide books and 
enthusiastic travellers doing for 
them what Byron did for the 
dragon’s rock. For the two last 
there is some excuse, but the ex- 
cessive laudations one hears of the 


first provoke the criticism that it is 
sadly out of place. Indeed, it may 
be questioned whether under any 
circumstances a Gothic building is 
a fit crowning ornament for an 
eminence. The old builders appa- 
rently did not think so; for while 
there is scarcely a good instance in 
which a naturally commanding site 
has been chosen, the very lowest 
available ground seems to have been 
studiously selected for nearly all the 
great masterpieces of the style. 
But the humbug par excellence of 
the Rhine is, after all, Ehrenbreit- 
stein. It seems as if that tall 
bully, with its guns and sentinels 
and swaggering consciousness of 
strength, frightened people into 
calling it magnificent and grand 
and majestic; and no doubt as one 
steams past it, it is hard to help 
feeling a sort of respect for a citadel 
that you know could blow you and 
your steamer into shivers in five 
seconds. But get out of range and 
look at it. What is there but a 
combination of commonplace rock 
with the ugliest and stupidest 
straight lines of monotonous wall 
and rows of staring embrasures, 
without as much asa oeras 
to break the dull sky-line. No 
doubt, from a military point of view, 
it is stupendous, and the facilities it 
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possesses for smashing a storming 
party form a refreshing subject for 
reflection; but there is no ‘need to 
glorify it as a beautiful object, for 
all that. And yet see what Turner 
has done for it in his picture, and 
what an acropolis he has constructed 
out of its glowering features. From 
such & sight it is pleasant to turn to 
little Boppart, and its friendly old 
fortifications, with rows of shady 
walnut trees for warders; to many- 
towered Bacharach, with its loop- 
holed galleries, and tottering arch- 
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ways, and slated gables; to Ober- 
wesel, beloved of painters, and dear 
to students as the‘scene of many a 
commerce, where you will find with 
mine host of ‘The Golden ‘Cork- 
screw ’ the lithographed portrait of 
every jovial Bursch, for five years 
back, who came down from Bonn 
to moider the little town with song 
and sentiment. There is a legend 
about the sign of this inn, which is 
in general incorrectly given. Here 
is the true version ~~ 


Tur Gotpen Corxscrew.—A Lecenp or THE RHINE. 


THE FIRST FIT. 


It was the burly landlord stood at the hostel door ; 

‘Sir Painter, thou hast painted here a good three weeks and more ; 
Right deftly thou hast caught the tints of river, rock, and tree, 

But the colour of thy money is what I wish to see. 

Behold thy score; three oughts is ought, and three times three is nine, 
I have thee down some ninety flasks of Oberwesel wine ; 

And then come sundry items for schinken, braten, kraut. 

I have a heavy bill to meet, and cannot go without.’ 

Out spoke the painter: ‘Sir, perhaps you're not aware that Art 


Is long—.’ 


‘You painter gents have notions qn 


But how is one to pay his rent? 


‘ And wants long credit too,’ the host made answer smart. 
eer about the guid pro quo, 
hat’s what-I want to know. 


Yet list a plan which I propose. I will forego the wine, 


So thou but get thy palette out and paint me up a sign.’ 
‘Now by St. Luke, 7 patron saint, never shall such disgrace P 
0 


The painter stopped, 
A glance. A smile. 


r out there po 
‘Sir host,’ a he, ‘thy house shall boast a sign 


ped sweet Gretchen's pretty face. 


Shall not be matched by any inn upon the banks of Rhine.’ 


THE SECOND FIT. 


It was a summer evening. The painter's task was done. 
The freshly-painted sign-board hung glistening in the sun. 

It showed a youth and maiden, and eke, between the two, 
Upon a shield, all proper, displayed a golden screw. 

Its fame already was abroad in Oberwesel town, 

To gaze on this art-treasure the neighbours had come down. 
And some admired the maiden, and others praised the youth, 


And all — the corkscrew was ver 
i 


—It was 


full of truth. 


mself and Gretchen the wily painter drew, 


One of her golden tresses he studied for the screw, 
Which shows how much about high art the simple rustics knew. 


THE THIRD FIT. 


‘Tis morn. The painter takes the path that climbs the vine-clad hill, 
And in his haste forgets to pay the balance of his bill. 

What makes him rise so early? He never goes a sketching 

With an umbrella in his hand, while on his arm hangs Gretchen. 
Last May a landscape from that hand was hung upon the line 


Called « N 
At Oberwesel—on the sign 


umber 97, Oberwesel on the Rhine.’ 
For Gretchen if you go that way you readil 
‘Zum Gold 


can see her 


enen Pfropfenzieher.’ 
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THE POLITICAL PULPIT OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


T\HE modern sermon will not 

perhaps rank very high among 
the historical documents of the 
future. The days have long passed 
when Wat Tyler found a ‘yrtwus 
in preacher Ball; when a voice 
from Paul's Cross proclaimed the 
fall of a mighty hierarchy and an 
ancient faith; when a sermon of 
Knox was more powerful than an 
army of Frenchmen; when from 
the pulpit of St. Margaret's, be- 
neath the shadow of Westminster 
Abbey, the divines of the Assembly 
hurled defiance against the ‘children 
of Edom, the seed of the Malignant 
and the Papist.’ The increased im- 
portance and publicity of Parlia- 
mentary debates, the wide field 
opened by the modern press for the 
discussion of every social and poli- 
tical question of the day, have, 
together with the altered taste of 
the age, narrowed the preacher's 
sphere, and warned him from 
ground which he once occupied 
unquestioned. The style, too, of our 
pulpit oratory is not that to which 
our forefathers were accustomed. 
The serried phalanx of learned 
names and Latin quotations with 
which our older divines strength- 
ened their positions, would now 
pass for intolerable pedantry. On 
the other hand, the exuberant 
stream which once played over 
every corner of the broad field of 
human life, now runs in a fixed and 
narrower channel. The broad jest, 
the genial anecdote, the familiar 
illustration, the vivid and homely 
picture of daily life which entered 
80 largely into the sermons of our 
divines of the Reformation, are now 
rarely heard within a consecrated 
building by an English ehurch- 
goer. The future historian of the 
nineteenth century will find no 
Latimer to lighten the inevitable 
darkness of the past. 

Yet with all this, a pile of 
‘Occasional ‘Sermons by different 
Authors,’ may be not wholly useless 
to the student of English history 
some one or two centuries hence. 

ords spoken by Englishmen to 
Englishmen on the more marked 
and moving events of their day—on 
Trish famines, cholera visitations, 
Crimean death struggles, Indian 


heroism, missionary jubilees—sound 
they never so tame and common- 
place in our ears, must reveal some- 
thing of the deep heart of an age 
over which the clouds of time will 
have long since gathered. To the 
children of our children’s children 
they may help to picture this Eng- 
land of their forefathers. 

Be this as it may, no one who, 
dissatisfied with our ordinary his- 
tories, tries in a hearty and loving 
spirit to understand the England of 
the past, will turn aside from the 
sermons of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Indeed, we suspect 
that he who wishes to read aright 
the inner springs of that great 
struggle which turned the swords 
of the best and noblest of England 
against each other, will do well to 
steal some time from Whitelocke, 
and Clarendon, and Rushworth, and 
read, not one or two, but many of 
the sermons of the time ; not of one 
or two preachers, but of many. The 
unconscious yet faithful record that 
he will there find of the thoughts 
and feelings of an age which 
thought and felt deeply, will often 
be more instructive than 
freshest chronicle of daily skir- 
mishes and negotiations, than the 
most glowing recital of marches 
and battles, than the most laboured 
of State Papers. Their attentive pe- 
rusal will often aid us to understand 
and appreciate what, without them, 
is merely perplexing and baffling. 

For ourselves, we owe much to 
those small dingy quartos which 
still lie, bound and unbound, in 
obscure bookstalls, relics of the dis- 
persed libraries of ejected minister 
and nonjuring priest. We would 
fain, with our reader’s consent, 
introduce him -to our latest acqui- 
sition, —a volume of Sermons 

reached between 1621 and 1645; 
The original owner's name is still 
legible on the title-page, ‘ Gulielmus 
Howard, Miles, 1645;’ above the 
name isa line of Ovid in the same 
handwriting ; beneath, a verse from 
the Epistle of St. Jude, in fair 
Greek characters, faded and yellow, 
for the hand that wrote them has 
long been dust. Many of these 
sermons were preached before the 
Houses of Parliament by the most 
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eminent of the Parliamentary 
divines, in the very midst of the 
Civil War. They smack strongly, 
one and all, of that stirring time, 
and with our reader’s leave we will 
at once open the church door and 
conduct him to his seat. 

We will begin with ‘a sermon 

reached by Alexander Henderson, 

inister at Edinburgh, to the 
Honourable the House of Commons 
at their late solemn fast, Wednes- 
day, Dec. 27, 1643.’ The very 
name of the preacher, the very date 
of his sermon, is suggestive of the 
close alliance that had just been 
formed between the English Par- 
liament and the Scotch Presby- 
terians. The sight of an English 
House of Commons going in full 
procession, on Wednesday in Christ- 
mas week, to listen to a Scotch 
minister in St. Margaret’s of West- 
minster, marks the close though 
shortlived union between Scot and 
Londoner, between Presbyterian 
and Independent, which the states- 
manship of Vane had just achieved. 
And indeed there was need of all 
the art of Vane to save the cause 
for which he was struggling from 
total wreck. The year had been a 
dark one, and the strife seemed 
merely a waste of precious lives, 
without result to either side. Hamp- 
den had fallen in the summer; Lord 
Brooke had received the fatal bullet 
in Lichfield-close; Sir William 
‘Waller—William the Conqueror, as 
his hasty friends had called him— 
had been routed by Wilmot on the 
Wiltshire downs; Bristol had sur- 
rendered to Rupert ; the great lords, 
Bedford, Holland, and others, had 
gone over to the Court, and got but 
cold reception: even the victorious 
march of the London train-bands to 
Gloucester, and their return from 
Newbury amidst the shouts of the 
citizens, had done little to reassure 
the hard-pressed Parliament: for the 
autumn brought the news that the 
King had made peace with the Irish 
Papists, reeking from the yet un- 
avenged horrors of the massacres of 
1641, and that his troops were re- 
ceiving constantly fresh reinforce- 
ments from the zeal of Ormond. 
The counter-stroke was the close 
alliance with the Scots, ably nego- 
tiated, but dearly purchased. The 
price paid was no less than the 
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signing of the Covenant by eve 

Tenier of Parliament, ot by 

officials, military and civil, and the 
establishment of the great meeting 
of divines which goes by the name 
of the Westminster Assembly. 
The Scotch then were masters of 
the situation; the grave had just 
closed over Pym, and the preacher 
selected to address the Parliament 
was Alexander Henderson, a man of 
high repute for learning and piety 
among northern divines, the future 
champion of Presbyterianism in the 
discussion with the, captive King. 
It was no more than natural that 
such a preacher should think it his 
duty in an English pulpit to lift up 
his voice against the fallen Church 
of England, and the knights and bur- 
gesses who sat under him might feel 
no tenderness for its fallen Primate, 
then languishing in the Tower; 
but some at least of those who 
listened to him must have seen that 
the preacher's sternest rebukes were 
reserved for those who held ‘ that 
every one should be left to preach, 
profess, and print what he liked;’ 
and many a brave English heart 
must have felt chilled and outraged 
at hearing that their ‘ one triumph,’ 
lay, not in the Petition of Right, 
not in arms bravely wielded, and 
old ties of love and loyalty sternly 
snapped in defence of freedom, but 
‘in your having called a Church 
Assembly ; in your frequent and 
continual fastings and humiliation ; 
in your entering into a solemn 
league with God for obtaining 
mercy.’ The sermon throughout, 
like others of the class, proves be- 
yond dispute that the Scot and the 
Englishman drew their swords with 
different aims, and, good man as he 
was, Mr. Henderson showed little 
of the wisdom of the serpent in 
continually addressing his hearers 
as repentant Prelatists, whose only 
hope lay in the instant and entire 
acceptance of northern Calvinism. 
But so it was always. Never for 
one moment could the ‘ Scotch Com- 
missioners’ divest themselves of 
their local and narrow aims, or 
abate one jot of the jus divinum 
of Presbyterianism. The repression 
and punishment of sectaries, the 
enforcement of the Covenant, the 
paramount claims of a godly mi- 
nistry to ‘discern and repel un- 
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worthy communicants,’ were urged 
by the Presbyterian divines with a 
tenacity and vehemence which are 
now amusing, but were then for- 
midable. he statesmanship of 
Vane and Whitelocke was strained 
to the utmost, and the sword of 
Cromwell finally cut the knot: but 
not till many a stalwart English- 
man, fighting fiercely and sorrow- 
fully for civil and religious freedom, 
had felt in the bitterness of his 
heart that Presbyter was but ‘old 
priest writ large ;’ that his new 
allies were forging for him heavier 
chains than his old masters had 
dared to impose on him, No 
allowance was made by the trium- 
phant army of preachers for ancient 
usages or national customs. Mr. 
Henderson was preaching on Wed- 
nesday, the 27th of December: the 
great festival of the previous Mon- 
day had been ostentatiously disre- 
garded; the Members who now 
fasted and listened to a recital of 
their shortcomings, had celebrated it 
by a long day’s sitting at Westmin- 
ster. But the times were gloomy, and 
earnest men might well feel that, 
with the sword of domestic strife 
unsheathed, Christmas festivities 
might well be foregone. But there 
must have been many a silent pro- 
test against the spirit which drew 
no nobler lesson from the sorrows 
of the year that had seen Falk- 
land and Hampden laid in bloody 
graves, than such as this :— 


God hath called this land to mourning 
and fasting, as we profess this day, and 
I pray God that the unseasonable keep- 
ing of this festivity, which God hath not 
commanded, be not more prevalent for 
evil, than the humiliation of this day for 
good ; and yet, the keeping of this day 
of humiliation in such a time of festivity 
is a presage that by the blessing of God 
upon the proceedings of the Honourable 
Houses of Parliament and Assembly, 
this superstition will shortly expire, and 
13 now at its last gasp. 


Truly a strange Christmas ser- 
mon: one that makes the gloom of 
that gloomy winter seem black and 
palpable at a distance of two cen- 
turies, and the only sentence in 
those grim pages that can be read 
with a smile, is the following curious 
Set for what has since been 
called the ‘ Divine Right of Insur- 
rection :’— 
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When David numbered the people, 
and the people were punished, they were 
punished for their own sins, both their 
former sins, and their present sin in con- 
senting to the numbering of the people : 
had they been all unwilling as Joab 
was, and had not consented, they had 
not been punished. Kings should not 
be permitted to commit such public sins, 
but Council, Parliament, People, and 
every one according to his place and 
power, should hinder them. 


The charitable reader may sus- 
pect the preacher of indulging in a 
grim irony, when he recognises a 
single-handed Hampden in the son 
of Zeruiah: but the whole tone of 
the sermon is in the strain of the 
reproving angel rebuking Israel at 
Bochim ; and a very cursory study 
of this discourse, and many like it 
which fell on the ears of the much- 
enduring Long Parliament for many 
a weary month, will account for the 
fierce feud which soon followed be- 
tween Presbyterian and Indepen- 
dent ; for the bitter feeling against 
the new ‘classic hierarchy,’ which 
was provoked by the division of 
England, like a conquered country, 
into Presbyterian districts; for the 
final rupture and bloody consum- 
mation at Dunbar. 

Side by side with this sermon, 
over which we have lingered longer 
than its intrinsic dulness deserves, 
comes one preached in far kind- 
lier spirit, o Edmund Calamy. 
Its date is six months earlier, and 
its occasion was ‘ the discovery of a 
dangerous, desperate, and bloody 
design,’ commonly called the Waller 
Plot, in honour of the poet whose 
abject submission saved him from 
being hanged before his own door, 
with his partners, Jenkins and 
Challoner. The allusions to public 
events are few, and the sermon, 
though characteristic both of the 
author and his school, might be 
passed over here, but for the sad 
event recorded in its conclusion. 
The author tells us in. the margin 
that, as he was transcribing the last 

age for the press, news reached 
fim of Mr. Hampden’s death. He 
had just written down the following 
quaint ‘ encouragement :’— 


A million cyphers stand for nothing, 
unless a figure be joined to them. All 
men and devils are cyphers without God. 
The devil cannot get beyond his tether— 
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when the news came ‘that the 
wound received on the 18th had 
proved fatal on the 24th of June. 
Yet (he adds) God permits’*the enemy 
to exercise great cruelty on his own 
people, and to take away ‘the lives of 
his choicest servants: Witness the 
noble Lord Brooke, and now but lately 
that worthy gentleman, Mr. Hampden. 
a lt is said of King Josiah, 
that he should go to his grave in peace, 
yet he died in battle. Blessed is the 
man that breathes out his last breath in 
doing God service. He that dies fight- 
ing the Lord’s battles dies a martyr. 
An excellent thing for a minister to die 
se and a soldier to die fighting. 
t is but winking with the eyes (as the 


martyr said), and we are presently in 
Heaven. 


Doubtless there were many fune- 
ral sermons preached in London 
that week; but the patriot leader 
could scarcely have been mourned in 
simpler and nobler language. We 
add a few lines for the sake of 
Edge-hill, and the Midsummer 
panic at London. ‘God hath deli- 
vered us from the bear and the lion, 
from the Spanish ‘navy in ’88, and 
since from the gunpowder plot, from 
civil wars between Scotland and 
England.’ A few years more and 
Calamy’s friend, Richard Baxter, 
will see the soldiers whom he 
followed from Naseby field to the 
west, turn their forces northward, 
and march agamst the ‘ Lord's 
people.’ 

And when there was a design to 
bring the army up against London, God 
did then deliver us. And when we 
were in the valley of the Red Horse 
near Edge-hill, where the enemy thought 
to have cast us down the hill, as the 
Jews would have served Christ ; God 
did then deliver us. 

Though the Chaplains, Baxter 
tells us, were no more seen for a 
while. 

Very different is the termination 
of the next sermon. More than 
a month had passed since Hamp- 
den’s death. The strife had grown 
more bitter, and men’s minds 
harder and fiercer. The Ironsides 
had charged at Marston Moor, and 
the brave Yorkshiremen had fallen 
like corn before the reaper, while 
Rupert was chasing and plunderin 
the flying Scot. But Essex ha 
returned within the last few days 
from his disastrous campaign in the 
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west, and London received him with 
something of the spirit with which 
Rome greeted Varro. His gallant 
soldiers, abandoned by their chief, 
were marching home with staves in 
their hands, under their beloved 
Skippon: happier than the survivors 
of Canne, they soon faced the foe 
at Newbury, and with one fieree 
rush recovered their lost cannon, 
and kissed their iron lips with tears 
of joy. But we are leaving the 
pulpit for the camp, and the reader 
must give his attention to Thomas 
Case, preacher at Milk-street, whose 
audience to-day (September 10, 
1644) is the court-martial lately ap- 
pointed to sit on delinquents at 
Guildhall. The text is ominous: 
‘Whoso sheddeth man’s blood by 
man shall his blood be shed ;’ and 
the comment is of the grimmest. 
Hear him and tremble, ye who have 
to face that court :— 


The second case wherein God would 
have judges show no mercy, is ‘where 
the ground of the quarrel is laid on ir- 
reconcilable principles of enmity against 
true religion. hose mine enemies that 
would not have me reign over them, bring 
them hither and slay them before me. 
Those that rise up in cursed practices 
to change religion, to bring in idolatry 
and false worship, . to de- 
pose Christ from his throne, and set up 
Antichrist in his place, such 
a generation Christ hath doomed to 
execution. Those mine enemics, &c.’ 


And then comes a page of quota- 
tions from the Jewish law, forbid- 
ding to spare the idolater, which, 
says he, Christ, in the words above, 
hath turned into Gospel language. 
Alas for the Gospel of the Prince 
of Peace! 

One cannot read even this short 
passage without seeing that Laud’s 
day was at hand: he had been 
brought before the Lords in the 
March previous; but England had 
half-forgotten, if not half-forgiven, 
the feeble old man, who had long 
ceased to mutilate Puritan lawyers, 
and worry and ruin Puritan divines. 
But there were those in London 
then, as this sermon testifies, who 
could neither pity nor forgive; and 
after long delays the old man, with 
his once sour spirit sweetened and 
purified by suffering, was brought 
forth, and preached his last sermon 
on Tower Hill,on January 10. He 
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died peacefully and calmly, the 
founder and proto-martyr of a 
at and powerful Church party. 
here is a tertible earnestness in 
Mr. Case's peroration: he has just 
extracted a Gospel sense (i.e., a cry 
for blood) from a peaceful passage 
in Obadiah, and he ends thus :— 


And the means whereby God will ac- 
complish this deliverance and salvation, 
is by raising up saviours, chosen men, 
fitted for the purpose, to execute judg- 
ment and vengeance wpon the Edomites, 
. = Now, the Lord grant to you 
that are called to sit and judge in this 
honourable council of war, that by a 
thorough execution of justice wpon these 
cursed Edomites, you may be the saviours 
of England; and the kingdom, yea, 
these three kingdoms, may be the Lord’s. 
Amen, 


So little did the preacher at Milk- 
street and his zealous disciples—so 
little did good men on either side, 
understand the meaning of His 
words who said ‘ye know not of 
what manner of spirit ye are’—so 
little had they learnt the great truth, 
that the Christian man’s Edomites 
and Ammonites lie in his own 
bosom: not in the ranks of his 
brother Christians, whose views,of 
Episcopal succession or ‘parity of 
ministers’ may clash with his own. 

If, however, Mr. Case shares to 
the very full the intolerance of his 
age and party, if the broader views 
of Cromwell or Milton or Vane 
would have found no favour in his 
sight, it is fair to remember that 
this sermon stands almost alone‘as 
containing a plea for prisoners, and 
as perhaps the earliest appeal for 
reformatory discipline. Those who 
are familiar with George Fox's 
journal and its ghastly revelations 
of the ‘lock-up’ and prison of the 
time, will anion this gleam of 
light amidst the surrounding dark- 
ness. If in one page he dares to 
utter the grewsome sentence, ‘I 
hope you will not be less active in 
avenging blood than your enemies 
have been in spilling it,’ in another 
he uses words oftener heard in a 
milder age: ‘It is ‘a sad complaint 
that, for want of instruction, they 
come to be more wicked in these 
onsen than when they came in. The 

ouse of correction will make them 


fit for the jail, and the jail for hell 
--. be ye therefore merciful, as your 
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Father in heaven is merciful.’ There 
is something that would have tasked 
a Shakspeare to portray in this ex- 
traordinary combination of opposite 
and discordant principles, this gro- 
tesque jumble of law and Gospel, 
this strange concord of Christ and 
Belial. -But it is eminently charac- 
teristic of the English Puritan and 
the Scotch Calvinist of the time : it 
is nowhere brought out so clearly 
as in the sermons of their divines; 
and he who deals with it flippantly 
and hastily will lose the key to the 
sometimes mysterious epic of that 
mighty struggle. 

This, however, is a subject which 
would soon lead us beyond our pre- 
sent limits. The reader has perhaps 
had enough of the ‘ drum ecclesias- 
tic’ of the London pulpit. We will 
however, before we part, introduce 
him to a very different circle of 
thought and language—to an assize 
sermon preached at Northampton in 
the spring of 1627. The preacher 
is Dr. Sybthorpe, vicar of Brackley 
in the year 1627. The sermon 
is one which made no small stir 
from being regarded, and justly so, 
as a manifesto of the principles 
on which the Government of Eng. 
land was henceforth to be conducted. 
Its unqualified assertion of arbitrary 
despotism as the only form of Go- 
vernment consistent with the wor- 
ship of the true God, proved too 
much for the digestion even of 
Archbishop Abbott. He refused to 
license it, and repeated the refusal 
after the MS. had been revised by 
Laud. Laud was already looking 
to the see of Canterbury, and was 
high in the favour of ‘my very dear 
Lord the Duke of Buckingham ;’ 
Abbott had long been undera cloud 
for his ‘calamitous accident’ at Lord 
Zouch’s park in Hampshire, where, 
pointing his bow at a deer, he had 
slain a keeper; and the king now 
ventured to suspend him from his 
functions and order him to retire to 
Canterbury. 

But it was a gloomy time for 
others than archbishops. Scarce 
two years had passed since Charles 
mounted his father’s throne. ‘Sol 
occubuit, nox nulla secuta est,’ said 
the courtiers ; but the shouts which 
hailed his accession had long since 
died into ominous murmurs, and 
the breach between King and people 
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was growing daily wider. Buck- 
— in defiance of all that was 
sober or a or even decent, 
was retained as virtual ruler of Eng- 
land, and the star of Laud was rising 
fast above the horizon. The peers 
had been irritated by ill-judged vio- 
lations of their privileges. Went- 
worth and Elliott led a fierce oppo- 
sition in the Commons, and Parlia- 
ment—‘this great, warm, ruffling 
Parliament,’ as Whitelocke calls it 
—had been dissolved to save the fa- 
vourite from impeachment. County 
members brought home to their 
constituents printed copies of a 
remonstrance which the dissolution 
alone had prevented them from 
voting, and events showed that the 
worst must be looked for. The 
storm soon broke: aids, benevo- 
lences, loans, letters of privy seal, 
every evil precedent which the 
perverse ingenuity of Noy could 
discover among dusty parchments, 
every high-handed claim which the 
mightiest of the Plantagenets had 
solemnly relinquished, were eagerly 

ressed into the service of the Court. 

onnage and poundage were exacted 
by Order in Council, soldiers billet- 
ed on refractory townsmen, London 
called on to provide ships as though 
the Spanish Armada were once more 
off the Isle of Wight, high and low 
were torn from their homes to the 
Marshalsea or the Gatehouse; and 
Sybthorpe and Mainwaring, and 
every courtier who could accept 
their creed were giving England 
good reason to know that if Solo- 
mon was in his grave, Rehoboam 
and his Council were exchanging 
whips for scorpions. 

Let us cull a few flowers only from 
our Northamptonshire divine. His 
sermon bears the innocent though 
ominous title of ‘ Apostolic obedi- 
ence.’ We need scarcely say that 
a very few sentences conduct us to 
St. Paul’s time-honoured words, ‘ the 

wers that be are ordained of God.’ 

eaders familiar with the contro- 
versies of the time will guess what 
follows. An ordinary Englishman 
— imagine that an ancient senate 
and an hereditary nobility might 
hold some place among the powers 
that be; but we need scarcely say 
that there is no such application 
here. From first to last we are 
transported from English ground to 
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the land of Abraham—from the se- 
venteenth century far back into the 
mist of ages. Every assertion 
from Holy Writ 6f the power of 
oriental monarchs is claimed as 
establishing the rights of an English 
sovereign. The King is put for- 
ward as the one law-maker on the 
strength of a passage in Ecclesiastes ; 
as the master of his subjects’ lives, 
on that of averse in the Book of 
Proverbs (‘the wrath of the King is 
the messenger of death’); as entitled 
not only to the Crown domains which 
Ezekielis supposed toassign him, but 
toa full and free right to levy ‘ taxes 
on immovables,’ ‘imposts upon mer- 
chandize,’ ‘tythes upon land,’ and 
even ‘ poll-tax,’ on the joint autho- 
rity of St. James, St. Matthew, and 
Bucanus. The argument, not very 
strong, we may suppose, on its own 
merits, positively reels and staggers 
beneath a load of authorities piled 
upon it, no doubt, by the industry 
of its reviser. This ‘ other Gospel’ 
of English freedom is attested by 
Aquinas, Pareus, Cyril, Bathsheba, 
Peter Martyr, Cyprian, Calvin, Po- 
lycarp, Ambrose, St. Bernard, and 
a hundred others. Ancient fathers, 
Spanish kings, Jewish prophets, are 
—— alike into the service of a 

oyal Stuart; and on their authority 
the doctrine is announced, repeated, 
and enforced in every possible form, 
that by the law of God, the law of 
nature, and the law of nations, 
kings have absolute and entire 
control over the lives, purses, and 
liberties of their subjects ; that even 
when obedience to the King’s com- 
mands is contrary to the law of 
God or physically impossible, ‘ yet 
subjects are bound to undergo the 
penalty without resistance or railing 
or reviling.’ 

It is noticeable that but for a 
single allusion to Cranmer, and 
another to Bacon, not one English 
authority is produced. There is 
not asingle precedent from English 
law or English history, not the 
slightest reference to the native 
land of the family in whose behalf 
these vast demands were made upon 
a proud nation, with the exception 
of a marginal notice of ‘ Buchanan’s 
factious discourse and rebellious 
positions.’ It was reserved for the 
standard historian and philosopher 
of the next century, who neither 
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feared the law nor regarded the 
Gospel, to complete the argument by 
the assertion of the identity between 
the constitution of his country and 
the Government of Turkey—by por- 
traying to his countrymen their an- 
cestor of the seventeenth century as 
an hereditary bondsman who, in an 
access of gloomy fanaticism, had 
burst his chains and murdered an 
indulgent master. 

But what the preacher says, and 
what he omits to say, are alike in 
keeping with his creed. Every 
year that the Stuart family reigned 
in England revealed in clearer light 
that between them and the nation 
there yawned a widening gulf. 
Charles II., as he pocketed his 
French pension, was not more dead 
to national honour than James I. 
and his son were alien to every 
tradition of English law and free- 
dom. Mary Stuart, a captive in an 
English prison, might be excused 
for speaking of herself as_ the 
‘absolute sovereign’ of Scotland. 
Nursed in a foreign court, she could 
not but feel as an alien and a 
stranger to the land from whose 
seething surface she had been so 
rudely flung. But her spirit lived 
in her children, and James and 
Charles turned their backs as re- 
solutely on English history and 
English law, and fixed their eyes 
as steadily on the alien despotisms 
of France and Spain, as if the royal 
standard had been the one rallying 
point against popular insurrection 
or feudal anarchy. The result was 
that momentous struggle on whose 
result hung something more pre- 
cious than even the priceless jewel of 
English freedom. 

Strange indeed to the modern 
student is the effect of reading 
these assertions,—assertions made 
in the name of all that is sacred and 
revered, of the supremacy of a 
king’s will over law and charters. 
Then these doctrines sent a fire 
over the land: they tore up old land- 
marks and severed old ties. Now 
we read them, as men recal the 
last words of the pilot before he 
ran his argosy on the breakers ; yet 
they were once the cherished creed 
of men who could die for their faith 
better than they could argue, and 
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we listen to them with something 
of the interest that attaches to the 
ballads of an expiring race, or with 
the feelings with which we gaze on 
the pale, sad, yet kingly features on 
the canvas of Vandyke. 

As for the men of Northampton, 
we can but guess their feelings. 
Doubtless they cared little for the 
doctor’s phalanx of authorities. But 
we know that, when at last the 
Royal standard had been hoisted at 
Nottingham, their town became at 
once the head quarters of the army 
of Essex; and in three more years, 
on one rainy Wednesday in June, 
1645, we find Fairfax marching, 
with the army of the new model, 
‘from Stony Stratford to Wotton, 
within three miles of Northampton.’ 

We found there* (says one who 
marched with him) none of the best 
accommodation. But what was wanting 
in that way was kindly and respectfully 
endeavoured to be supplied by the 
mayor and magistrates of Northampton, 
who the same night came to the General 
at the head-quarters, upon the errand 
of a congratulatory visit and present. 
The next day we marched to Gils- 
borough, . . . . and on the 13th, about 
6 of the clock in the morning, a council 
of war was called, . . .-. in the midst 
of the debate came in Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Cromwell, out of the association 
(i.e, from the Eastern Counties), with 
600 horse and dragoons, who was with 
the greatest joy received by the General 
and the whole army. Instantly orders 
were given for drums to beat, &c. 


And the next day, June 14th, was 
fought the Battle of Naseby, and 
another chapter of that great history 
begins. 

We know not whether we have 
succeeded in winning our readers’ 
attention to these mutilated frag- 
ments of bygone sermons. We can 
assure him—and we write not as 
leisurely students, but as busy men 
who read by snatches—that none 
who know English history only 
through the volumes of standard 
historians, can guess the untold 
treasures of information and delight 
which the age of Cranmer, of Shak- 
speare, or of Milton, yields to him 
who will read it in its own light,— 
in the letters, records, laws, the 
pamphlets, songs, and sermons of 
the time. He who has once satu- 
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rated himself, so to speak, with the 
memories of any of the nobler 
epoehs of the life of. England, will 
feel himself for evermore doub] 

and trebly an Englishman. Such 
memories will ennoble and idealize 
a stately pedigree: they will more 
than fill the place of ancestral 
honours and an historic lineage. 
They will ‘ hang a new association’ 
about the roaring street, the dull 
country town, the sleepy hamlet, 
the isolated farm-house, as well as 
on the crumbling castle and the 
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Norman cathedral. They will make 
the names that crowd the pages. of 
Hume like the pale bloodless 
ghosts that pressed around Ulysses, 
become beings of flesh and blood, 
speaking to us in manly voice across 
the void, familiar to us as the 
features of fathers to their children, 
and cheering us to. face the future 
hopeful and trustfully. So will 
history fulfil one of the noblest of 
her functions, that of stealing fire 

From the fountains of the past, 

To glorify the present. 

G. G. B, 


HOW I KILLED A CARIBOO. 


To THE Barrens. 


c was the morning of the last day 
of the year; the hands of the 
clock were indicating half-past five, 
and the quicksilver of the thermo- 
meter twenty-five degrees below 
zero; when I, Anaxagoras Linstock, 
tourist and philosopher, left Frede- 
ricton, in Mow Brunswick, in the 
following miscellaneous company : 
a. Red Indian; twelve pounds of 
similarly-coloured beef, eight of 
pork, sixteen of biscuit, one of tea, 
and six of sugar; one gallon of 
brandy, tins of mustard, pepper, and 
salt; forty potatoes and as many 
onions ; a frying-pan, a tin kettle, 
and two ‘tots’ or tin cups; a rifle, 
a fowling-piece, and ammunition ; 
lucifer matches, snow shoes, toma- 
hawks; a sled and pair, and Will 
Doherty the driver. Our destina- 
tion was a tract some thirty miles 
distant through the bush, called 
‘ the Cain’s River Barrens ;’ and our 
object to spend six days, which I 
had to spare, in slaughtering or en- 
deavouring to slaughter one or more 
of the Cariboo which therein. do 
congregate. 

Now perhaps I should premise, 
for the benefit of the uninitiated, 
that a Cariboo is mot the same as a 
Caribee, and that I was not purpos- 
ing to prove any of the entente cor- 
diale which I may have felt for my 
Indian ally by aiding him in a 
bloodthirsty expedition against a 
hostile tribe. a as yet but an 


undeveloped Hawkeye, being only 
in what is, according to Cooper, a 


preliminary stage of the character, 
that of Deerslayer; and my thirst 
was but for the blood of the Rein- 
deer of North America, the Taran- 
dus of Buffon and Cuvier, commonly 
called the Cariboo. 

Let me introduce my Indian— 
Awahwas, or ‘The Wild Goose;’ 
named probably from some youthful 
frivolities. He is of the blood royal 
of the Meleceets, and heir-presump- 
tive to the dignity of the ‘ Sargum,’ 
or chief; a lineal descendant of the 
ancient Delaware dynasty, of which 
tribe the Meleceets are an offshoot ; 
and I take Uncas and Chingachgook, 
immortalized by Cooper, to have 
belonged to but a junior branch of 
his royal race. Awahwas, however, 
is a good Catholic, and his god- 
fathers and godmothers gave him a 
new name in his baptism. These 
functionaries seem to have been 
selected in equal measure from re- 
presentatives of each language pre- 
valent in those parts, French, Eng- 
lish, and Indian: and two names 
only being orthodox, to have settled 
their three contending claims of 
nomenclature by distorting into 
‘Susep Plancois,’ what in plain 
English is Joseph Francis, Joe, as 
he is always called, is rather a short 
figure, slim, thin, and wiry, but not 
ungraeefully formed. Every limb 
gives a hint of the most india-rubber 
agility, while his face, and a rather 
Sapempeuiontie solidity of chest 
and shoulder, suggest the somewhat 
contradictory faculty of dogged and 
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strong endurance. His gingerbread 
complexion and particularly ugly 
features. have been cruelly denied 
by nature the means. of hiding any 
part of them, but wear a composure 
which would be dignified in spite of 
ugliness. and beardlessness, were it 
not for the cunning twinkle of his 
glistening little eye, betokening qua- 
lities which are highly pleasant to 
contemplate as allies against the race 
of Cariboo, but which one would 
rather not make enemies of. If one 
met those eyes in a retired English 
lane after sunset, one would instine- 
tively make a mental roll-call of 
one’s available resources against 
garotte. He is dressed in the in- 
variable blanket-coat of his nation, 
adorned with many-coloured stripes 
at the hood and borders, and with 
red cloth inlaid at the seams; and 
confined at the waist by a belt sup- 
porting a hunting-knife sheathed in 
moose-hide, and a tomahawk ; coarse 
canvassy continuations lead to ter- 
minations of moccasins in colour 
and consistency like wash-leather ; 
and his cap, once of otter-fur, but 
now of little more than otter-skin, 
seems not so warm or so important 
a part of his head-gear as a confused 
mass of black hair which hangs from 
under it to his shoulders, in the 
style of an unkempt Charles the 
First. You may travel many a day 
and through many a land, without 
seeing # wilder figure than my com- 
panion to the Barrens. 

Anything equal to the cold of that 
morning I had never felt. There 
was a driving, cutting wind with it, 
which no amount of blanket-coats 
or buffalo-robes could resist; and 
we, the three human members of 
the expedition, were glad to pack 
ourselves and the inanimate portion 
of our company into as close a mass 
as we could on the bottom of the 
sled, which was simply a long flat 
wooden tray, mounted on a pair of 
clumsy wooden skates or runners. 
For myself, I squeezed my feet 
under the brandy-pitcher, as. the 
only thing unlikely to freeze, and 
found the thick woollen vizor of my 
eap utterly inadequate to prevent a 
frozen. face, till itself froze into a 
hard consistency impervious to wind, 
and proved that even ice can some- 
times be productive of warmth. 
Better; however, for this: end than 
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flannel or fur, or even ice, was Will 
Doherty’s never-ceasing stock of 
songs and aneedotes, and hearty 
good humour; and the crisp morn- 
ing air of the woods rang with our 
duet of music and laughter as we 
ploughed through the heavy drifts 
—a duet to which the shrill jingling 
of the sled-bells and the dull groan- 
ing of the runners through their 
furrows, added a not unpleasant bass 
and treble obligato, but which was 
seldom augmented into a trio by a 
sound from Joe, who has with the 
name dropped the ‘ wild-goose’ pro- 
pensities, and is now the most taci- 
turn of his taciturn race, gifted with 
a stoicism which refused to relax 
into a smile at our most stirring 
joke, or into more than three pithy 
words, with at least a semicolon be- 
tween each, in answer to our most 
personal appeal. 

_ After narrowly escaping: immer- 
sion in crossing a river on ice rotten 
with the snow, we arrive about noon 
at the hut of the last settler in our 
direction, whose fold is oftener 
visited by bears than his hut by 
man, and who is proportionately ex- 
cited at our approach. Here the 
road ends; if indeed an opening 
through the trees along which we 
have journeyed so far—freer, it is 
true, from fallen timber and such 
obstructions than the rest of tlie 
forest, but covered with unbeaten 
snow varying from two to five orsix 
feet in depth;,—can be dignified with 
the name of road. Will Doherty is 
to leave us now; so Joe produces 
our stores, and we give him a part- 
ing feast, eut short by his hurry to 
return to meet his sweetheart at a 
ball with which the choice spirits of 
Fredericton are purposing to: wel- 
come in the New Year; and even 
Joe is seduced into something which 
may be construed into a smile as we 
drink the last of many stirrup-cups 
to so inspiring a toast as this infor- 
mation affords us; while Will him- 
self—in language which shows that, 
whatever may be his ideas of the 
marriage oath in particular, he has 
at least studied the nature and va- 
riety of oaths in general—vows his 
determination this very night to 
take my advice and the opportunity 
of popping the question. 

t was’ a wonderful change from 
the laughter and noise of Will’s de- 
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parture to the heavy, silent tram 
through the lonely bush, whic 
formed the continuation of our jour- 
ney. Joe had transferred all our 


stores to a ‘treboggin,’ which is to 
a sled what a wheelbarrow is to a 
wagon, and was hauling them after 
him on the snow; while I marched 
first, to ‘ make tracks’ or beat down 
the snow with my snow-shoes, so as 
to give an easier furrow to the tre- 


boggin. 

tt is no easy work, the first at- 
tempt to walk on soft, yielding snow, 
each foot carrying with it its own 
flooring in shape of a snow-shoe ; 
and I varied the monotony of our 
first hour’s tramp with an occasional 
frantic head-foremost plunge into 
the snow, where I would stick fast, 
in a condition like that of the man 
who attempted to walk high and 
dry across a river with corks on his 
feet, and discovered his mistake by 
finding himself hanging by his heels 
perpendicularly into the water. I 
was painfully conscious of cutting a 
most ridiculous figure each time that 
Joe, with a promptitude worthy of 
the Royal Humane Society’s medal, 
hauled me out of my self-dug grave 
by the blanket-coat which formed 
my shroud; but ‘ridiculous’ is a 
relative term, and Joe would supply 
no correlative to it; and 1 am bound 
to state that, by word or deed, in- 
tentional or unintentional, I never 
more signally failed in rousing any- 
body’s amusement, than I did in the 
ease of this bronze-visaged savage— 
bronze in colour and fixedncss—for 
whom Campbell would have altered 
his description of the Indian Chief, 
and have written— 


A stoic of the woods, a man without a 
grin. 


Such a silence it was! broken 
only by an occasional report like 
the crack of a rifle. ‘ What that 
noise P’ I inquired idiomatically of 
Joe the first time I heardit. ‘Oh! 
cold, you know; stick; bust,’— 
which is Joe’s way of expressing 
that some enormous pine has 
cracked with the frost. It is won- 
derful what ease and lightness of 
voice one seems to feel in the general 
hush and the rarefied air; a sensa- 
tion of consciousness that one can 
be heard a mile off, which would be 
particularly pleasing to a popular 
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preacher. A squirrel now and then 
struck in with a chatter ; but I think 
Theard one bird only during the en- 
tire week. ‘ Cheep-wees’ is Joe's 
answer to my inquiry,—‘ what bird 
that, Joe?’ which word I have since 
discovered to be simply the Meleceet 
for ‘bird,’ so I presume the speci- 
men in question had not been 
further classified by the naturalists 
of his tribe. 

On we toil all the afternoon in 
the same order of march, guided 
only by marks of previous travellers, 
few and far between, blazed on the 
trees, and by the sagacity of Joe, 
who has never been to these hunting 
— before, but who sees an 

ndian path where I can see nothing 
but trees andsnow. Bets have been 
laid at Fredericton that we shall 
never reach the Barrens, but Joe 
assumes an air of royal superiority 
in answer to my doubts; still, in 
spite of his assurance, he is at fault 
once or twice, and has to leave the 
treboggin to my hauling, while he 
makes ingenious casts to hit the 
road off again. 

About twilight Joe suddenly 
stops, with, ‘I guess camp here.’ 
It is a bad place for a night’s halt, 
not being near a brook, but Joe 
doesn’t know where to look for one, 
so we are fain to reconcile ourselves 
to the idea of melted snow for our 
cuisine. Joe selects a spot under 
two branching pines, whence, with 
snow-shoes for shovels, we scrape 
away the snow for a space of about 
eight feet square, banking it up 
round the outside: half of this 
space Joe instructs me to lay with 
boughs of the red cedar, which are 
to serve us for carpet, chair, table, 
and bed, all in one, while the other 
half is our hearth. Meanwhile he 
lumbers, or cuts our firewood for 
the night, felling with his toma- 
hawk about a dozen of the nearest 
trees, and hewing them into logs 
about eight feet in length, in which 
operation I assist when my milder 
work is done, and am proud of Joe’s 
approval of my dawning proficiency 
in woodcraft. 

But to see Joe lumbering! He 
throws his tomahawk about his head 
apparently in the most random and 
flail-like manner possible, but deals 
every blow as clean and sure asif he 
were some thrifty householder carv- 
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ing a favourite ham. Nay, he occa- 
sionally uses his feet as an outline 
for his cuts, and when some larger 
pine than ordinary has succumbed 
to his prowess, stands on his fallen 
foe with heels together and toes 
apart, in a dancing-master’s first 
position, and slices out the inter- 
mediate —<— into a notch, bringing 
down each blow of his whirling axe 
within a very few hairbreadths of 
his moccasins. I shudder to be- 
hold; but Joe’s nerves are of the 
temper of his tomahawk, which, at 
the risk of spoiling the romance of 
the name, I should state to be a 
good and unmistakeable Sheffield 
axe-head, with the maker’s name 
not yet ground out; the handle, to 
be sure, is of wild and original 
shape, but the weapon is an axe, 
neither more nor less. 

When the trees are cut up, the 
fire lit, and the logs placed he for 
the night, Joe Boils our tea, and 
fries our hodge-podge, and by the 
time that I have given an addi- 
tional height to the wall of our camp 
with a kind of chevaux-de-frise 
woven of the loose branches off the 
logs, he proclaims ‘tea ready.’ We 
feast; smoke the pipe of peace; 
finish with a nightcap of grog ; roll 
ourselves in our blankets ; aa our 
feet as near as we can to the fire, 
which Joe has heaped up afresh, 
and compose ourselves to sleep, our 
heads in the dim distance under the 
wall of snow. 

I lay awake a long time this first 
night, musing on my curious situa- 
tion. Here was I, many miles from 
any human being but the wild figure 
which snored at my side, delibe- 
rately choosing to spend one of the 
coldest nights of a cold climate on 
a bed of snow (for it was little else), 
under no shelter but the trees and 
the stars. ‘The scene was most ex- 
traordinary and picturesque. The 
blazing logs backed by the bank of 
snow, retreating into icicles scarcely 
a yard behind them; the fantastic 
masses of trees, all black and white, 
which — forward into our 
circle of warm glow; the idea of 


vast darkness and cold eepent ; and 


blacker and colder than 

seen through the tall gaps above, 

with stars which ool out even 

whiter than the snow for being be- 

yond the ruddy influence of the fire: 
VOL, LVIII, NO. CCCXLVI. 


1, the sky 
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who could sleep in a scene so novel 
and exciting? Besides, I thought, 
what and if Joe should awake, and 
take it into his head to appropriate 
to his royal use guns and other 
aerenanete for which he has 

ready expressed by word and 
look the strongest olusingtiahs he 
has only to use that knife which 
lies gleaming by his side as expertly 
on me as I have just seen him use it 
on smaller meat, and nobody need 
ever know what has become of me. 
Moreover, it is not easy to an in- 
experienced bushranger to accom- 
modate himself to the successive 
cubic feet of temperature in camp, 
and I found myself undergoing at 
once three different climates with 
their several gradations. One’s 
feet become very torrid indeed at 
the fire ; it is correspondingly frigid 
in the high latitudes at the head, 
and an intermediate zone succeeds 
in achieving a respectably temperate 
atmosphere. I awoke several times 
during the week from the pain of 
scorched feet to find my eyelashes 
frozen together. 

Thus passes the night, ‘’tween 
asleep and wake,’ varied occasion- 
ally by rousing Joe to keep up the 
fire, who lies as inanimate and un- 
responsive to shouts as one of the 
logs in waiting beyond him ; a poke 
produces only a drowsy remon- 
strance of ‘ bery goot fire,’ and it 
requires a good unmerciful kick or 
two to rouse him toa due sense of his 
obligations. I am not sorry when the 
pale dawn comes crowding in upon 
our red neighbourhood, though I 
have never known how much ima- 
ginary warmth there lies in dark- 
ness till I shudder at the new 
distances of cold revealed by day- 
light. Joe is up, and cooking at 
once; before I perfectly compre- 
hend the whole situation I find my- 
self at breakfast, and by sunrise we 
are tramping on again. 

To-day as yesterday, and yet 
more fatiguing. We cross some 
tracks of sable, for which Joe sets 
traps baited with cold boiled beef, 
which he soon knocks up with an in- 

enious collocation of logs and 

ughs, on the principle of a falling 

weight to crush the animal. Two 

or three times to-day Joe stops with 

‘I guess water.’ ‘ Why, Joe?’ ‘Oh, 

ground sink.’ I look, but can see 
HH 
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nothing more than the same uneven- 
ness of snow which the buried un- 
derwood and fallen timber cause 
everywhere ; but Joe has ‘ guessed’ 
it, and he is never wrong when he 
expresses an opinion so strongly as 
that, so he digs a well in the snow 
with his axe, and there sure enough 
is a trickling stream far underneath, 
which we adulterate with brandy, 
drink, and proceed on our way re- 
joicing. 

When Joe says he ‘ thinks’ he is 
mostly wrong; when he ‘s c 
very nearly always right; when he 
* guesses’ it’s gospel, and I should 
despair of ever reaching the Barrens 
many times to-day, if Joe were not 
passing his royal ‘ guess’ that we are 
right all the time, so I toil on in 
faith of the ipse dizit. 

At last, an hour or two before sun- 
set, Joe surprises me by suddenly 
proclaiming that weare within a mile 
of the Barrens. He can’t tell me 
how he knows; I don’t believe he 
knows how he knows himself; he 
* guesses’ it. ‘This,’ he says, ‘ goot 
place camp: if camp too near Bar- 
rens, scare Oaliboo.’ I am not 
without my suspicions that Joe 
thinks that he has had enough of 
the treboggin for to-day; but I 
defer to his judgment, so we go 
through yesterday evening’s process 
over again, making this camp, how- 
ever, rather more elaborate and 
comfortable than the last, as we are 
to spend four nights in it, and 
roofing the side which is not fire 
with about a dozen planks, which 
Joe, with no weapon but his axe, 
cuts and splits in about half-an-hour 
out of the side of a large pine. 

All our stores are hard frozen to- 
night, and meat, potatoes, and onions 
have to be chopped with an axe, and 
stay a long time in the frying-pan 
before they will begin to cook int 
Joe’s resources rise with difficulties, 
and our new-year’s dinner is the 
best I ever tasted. And don’t we 
relish and scramble for the tid-bits 
of the hodge-podge which Joe serves 
up fresh from the fire in the frying- 
pan, which is our only dish and 

late! And don’t our hunting 
anh we are guiltless of forks 
—go quickly backwards and for- 
wards from the pan to our mouths, 
bearing on them the delicious mix- 
ture of pork, beef, biscuit, potatoes, 
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onions, grease, and dirt, which, 
with creamless tea, forms the ortho. 
dox camping diet. The greatest 
contest is for the grease remaining 
at the end, which we soak up with 
biscuit, or serape up with knife, 
according to its consisteney. Veril 
camping makes one acquainted with 
strange trencher-men, and stranger 
trenchers. 

Joe is less stolid to-night over our 
grog and pipes, and tells not very 
interesting stories of his former 
haunts and prowess, the chief point 
of them all being the ‘big drinks’ 
with which he has concluded days’ 
huntings, till good humour gets the 
better of good judgment, and 
taking the palpable hint, I allowa 
bigger drink than usual. And Joe 
is to-night more log-like than before, 
and more pertinacious than ever in 
answering all appeals to make up 
the fire by moving the previous 
question as to its present ‘ goot’- 
ness, till I am forced once and 
again to be stoker myself for the 
dear life, for it is no joke letting the 
fire out when the thermometer is 
twenty-five below zero. 


AT THE Barrens. 


Westart next morning in slightly 
different guise and order, Joe 
now making tracks, and the tre- 
boggin and its contents, and evéry- 
thmg but guns and ammunition, 
being left behind in camp. About 
twenty minutes’ walking brings 
us at last to the Barrens,—large 
desolate plains, not inaptly named 
after Cain,—enclosed all round 
by the bush, which here and 
there straggles into them, and ex- 
actly fulfilling the received etymo- 
logy of the Latin ‘ saltus,’—to wit, 
= spaces wherein all the beasts 
of the forest may leap. 

Joe takes a good observation, but 
can at first see nothing to our ad- 
vantage. We soon, however, cross 
a double line of tracks, which Joe 
feels with his hand and pronounces 
to be’ ‘last night caliboo;’ so we 
follow them. Soon there is a large 
hollow beaten in the snow. ‘ They 
sleep here,’ says Joe, gathering 4 
twig which they had browsed _ 
and we follow straight on. The 
manual scrutiny is renewed every two 
or three minutes, till Joe affirms 
them only an hour old. He is un- 
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I gather it has to do with the 
hardness of the snow in the prints, 
and a caleulation of the amount.of 
sun and frost which have acted 

them since they were made. Joe 
can date a track of yesterday to an 
hour, to-day’s to a few minutes. 

Great excitement: gun cases are 
taken off and caps put on. ‘ Bery 
fresh track,’ whispers Joe; ‘ caliboo 
bery near.’ But on we go without 
overtaking them, till across another 
Barren we see them gallop off. ‘ No 

t,’ is Joe’s commentary; ‘too 
crust; scare caliboo ;’ which is 
intended to convey that the surface 
of the snow is too erisp, and our 
snowshoes give premature alarm by 
their rattle upon it. So we turn to 
search for other tracks, and finding 
some more in thick cover, give chase 
all the afternoon, twisting and turn- 
ing in every direction. The owners 
of these Joe’s manipulation again 
proclaims to be close ahead, but we 
cannot get within sight; and as 
darkness is coming on, and we are 
far from camp, there is nothing for 
it but to give them up and turn 
back again. 

And now I see put to clearer 
proof that wonderful Indian instinct 
of finding the way. We have been 
meandering for hours through such 
dense bush that from two to ten 
yards all round has been our utmost 
extent of vision. There is no sun to 
a us; very little light, and that 

tered on us through the thick 
branches. It is open to us, as I 
muggest, to retrace our own tracks 
and get back to camp by the eircui- 
tous course of the day’s march ; but 
Joe simply says, ‘ I guess this ways,’ 
and off we strike in a totally diffe- 
rent direction; and by dint of 
occasional examinations of the tops 
of the trees, he takes us a two 
hours’ march in a straight line to 
our camp, which he hits off as 
exactly as if he had had it in his 
eye as a landmark to aim at. the 
whole distance; even as I well 
Yemember in my youthful days 
steering my college eight-oar at 
Mogialene tower, up the first reach 
of the Oxford race-course. 

Joe thinks he has made this 
maneuvre perfeetly clear to me by 


explaining that the trees are fullest 
and this, 


on their south side; 
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able to im his science to me, but 


though I can’t see it myself, I can 
understand being visible to Indian 
eyes, which are microscopic or tele- 
scopic as eccasion demands. But, 
iven the south, how he knows the 
Srectia ion of the camp after the 
a ov day, is one 
those things which pass my un- 
derstanding. 


I am desponding to-night, and 
think cariboo-hunting a cieiaen 
and Joe makes it his business to 
talk me into a sounder state of mind. 
Joe’s facts are not amusing, but his 
disjointed thoughts and broken 
ee are very, especially as one 
finds oneself talking to him in re- 
turn in the same idiomatic and 
figurative style of oratory, as if one 
were ‘chaffing’ a child. He tells 
me presently that our failure to-day 
is owing to our not having ‘ dreamt 
any caliboo.’ ‘Goot luck dream 
caliboo: any dream, goot luck. I 
out last winter—other Indians— 
hunt moose. One night one Indian 
he dream he see ’um squaw. Kill 
cow-moose next day. Bery goot 
dream that—bery goot hake Mionat 
*um squaw, then always cow-moose.’ 
‘Ah, cow-squaw, cow-moose,’ I re- 
ply oe remark which Joe 
appreciates hugely, and which really 
seems to throw a new light on his 
superstition. 

‘ You dreamt any ?’ he asks next 
morning, as the hissing of the 
frying-pan wakes me to breakfast. 

hadn’t. ‘ Wall, I dream three 
caliboo. I guess see some to-day.’ 

As we go to the Barrens we cross 
a covey of Canadian partridges, 
which perch in the trees and wait 
to be shot, as is the wont of that 
singularly dull bird. I ask advice 
of : as tothe propriety of firing 
so near the cariboo-ground ; but he 
says, ‘Oh, I guess caliboo not mind 
shoot, only man. I s’pose shoot 
heads off.’ As our guns are loaded 
only with ball, this last advice is 
good; so we advance to a cowardly 

roximity, fire simultaneously, and 
apitate two unsuspecting speci- 
mens. Joe hereupon makes his 
only joke of the week. As we lay 
them in our track ready to be 
picked up on our return, he says 
gravely, ‘There two caliboo.’ But 
this is a digression, and we hurry 
on to the Barrens. 

Scarcely are we in the open coun- 

HH2 
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try when Joe, walking in advance, 
drops as if he were shot. I imitate 
him, and in our ambush have it ex- 
lained that he sees two caliboo. 
fter some pointing I make out two 
glorious auburn beasts, about the 
size of cows, with white beards and 
long white breast-hair, plodding 
heavily along through snow as deep 
as their haunches among some — 
stumps about half a mile off. e 
to stalk them, availing ourselves 
of every shrub for cover. Joe scuds 
along crouching in the most won- 
derful manner; every joint in his 
body bent till he presents quite a 
frog-like appearance, but going as 
easily as if that were his favourite 
attitude and he were naturally de- 
formed. Ireduce my back and legs 
to a painfully acute and, I may add, 
acutely painful angle, make my bi 
rson as small as possible, and fol 
ow at his heels. 

They are still a long way off, 
when Joe stops again—‘ No goot; 
no more sticks, no more cover; 
I s'pose shoot here.’ And I am 
about to try my luck at that dis- 
tance, when down he tumbles again, 
again followed by me, and points to 
a third which he has detected. It 
is pounding along in a direction 
vertical to our own, in which, if it 
— it must come near the 
ittle thicket in which we are in 
ambush. 

The excitement is too great for 
human nerves. Iam at the heat of 
‘spirits boil’ with our quick crouch- 
ing run, but shake all over like a 
jelly just put on the table. Ireason 
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with myself on the folly of this as 
we creep along to meet our new 
friend ; and by the time Joe gives 
me his final advice, ‘Behind ‘um 
shoulder,’ I am as calm again as 
ever. 

A hundred and twenty yards dis. 
tant; is it safe to creep nearer? 
Joe thinks so, and we sneak on. 

About a hundred yards. I look 
at Joe for advice: his face gives no 


sign. 
Tt must be little more than ninety. 
Me ow, whispers Joe. I rise and 


re. 
The jolly big beast gives three 
splendid unds high into the air 
from his haunch-deep footprints, and 
from the third falls flop, heavily, 
but softly, like an elephant on a 
feather-bed. 

‘Got him,’ whispers Joe, and that 
is all our triumph at present, for 
the other two are still hovering near, 
not having seen us yet, and not 
caring for the crack of a rifle above 
the other noises of the forest. So 
we follow them, till cover again 
fails and we are forced to put up 
with a distant shot, which misses. 
They see us too now, and are off 
full gallop to the woods. Never 
mind; Joe’s dream is fulfilled; we 
have killed our third cariboo. 

To which we hasten back, where 
he lies dead and well-nigh buried. 
All the dormant ‘‘ Awahwas’ now 
breaks forth in Joe, and off he 
starts in a dance and song of 
triumph round the victim, excitedly 
but gravely, and as if it was his 
duty to be excited. 


Higger-higar : higger-higar: higger-higar (forte). 


Miramichi bootay bootay boo 


Yooi Yoi ( fortissimo). 


tay... . ad lib. (diminuendo). 


[Pantomimic imitation of scalping.] 


Higger-higar, &c. 
I follow, both in dance and song, 
and to the latter add several wor 
not found in the original Indian, till 
consciousness of the curious group 
we must form sends me rolling in 
the snow, powerless with laughter ; 
and when I rise Awahwas is no 
more, and taciturn Joe is stoically 
skinning the cariboo. He has had 
an eye to business all along, and 


(Da capo.) * 


there has been reason in the gravity 
with which he went through his 
wildest contortions, for our dance 
has beaten down the snow all round, 
and he has now a good hard flooring 
ready for his laniatorial operations. 
He first takes off the head; then 
eels off the hide with the back of 
is knife as one would an orange- 
rind with a spoon; then disem- 





* I regret that I am unable to supply a translation of this remarkable song, 
beyond that ‘bootay’ means, I grieve to say, ‘ brandy,’ being probably connected 
with the French ‘bouteille.’ Were I to hazard a conjecture, I should say that the 
remainder is merely what might be freely translated ‘ Ri-fol-de-rol-de-riddle-dol-de- 


rido,’ 
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bowels it (of enough for a mas- 
todon); then looks up and asks 
whether he shall cut it up ‘ Indian- 
ways or butcher’s-ways.’ I choose 
the former, in which style he pro- 
ceeds artistically to slice open the 
flesh and axe asunder the joints till 
our victim is in seven or eight large 

ieces. Now wherein the Indian 
method of dissection differs from 
that of the butcher, I am not suffi- 
ciently in the mysteries of the sham- 
bles to explain. 

When the heart is exposed, Joe 
dives at it, and his features expand 
into their only smile on record, as 
he holds it up to view with the 
bullet-hole right through it. ‘ Bery 
goot shoot,’ he says, while I try to 
look as if it was the sort of thing I 
have been used to from my youth 
upwards. Gratifying however as it 
is to be able to record one instance 
of a smile from Joe, I am bound to 
add, as a physiological fact, that it 
has the effect of making his ugly 
face fifty times uglier than before, 
and for all those infectious pro- 

rties commonly supposed to reside 
in smiles, is calculated to be a dead 
failure. 

The disjecta membra are now 
lying about on the snow, which 
wears the appearance of white sugar 
burnt. Joe shoulders some of the 
meat and I the skin, and we trudge 
back to camp for the treboggin 
whereon to fetch the remainder, 
which Joe goes out again to bring 
home, while I lumber for the night. 
Our repast on his return is diver- 
sified with partridge and venison, in 
addition to all the other delicacies 
before enumerated, and my rest to- 
night is warmer and softer on the 
hide of my booty. 

The next day’s hunt was as barren 
asitsscene. There was a high wind 
on the plain, and the whole surface 
of the snow was drifting to the height 
of from one to ten feet above the 
level in one wavy cloud of fine glit- 
tering powder, like a sea dried up 
into its component salt—a state of 
things more agreeable to the inner 
than the outer nerves of the eye. 
This filled up all tracks as fast as 
they were made, and though we 
found one or two, it was impossible 
to trace them, so we retreated early 
to camp. 

O you who have only known snow 
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as the thick, moist, pudding-like sub- 
stance which encumbers the ground 
during a few days of an English 
winter, and associate it with damp 
feet and snowballs, how little can 
you conceive the glories of that 
snow which has been pulverized by 
months of intense frost. Ask the 
sugar-refiner the difference between 
the coarsest brown and the finest 
powdered white; ask the connoisseur 
of snuff the distance of the ‘ stodgi- 
est’ Rappee from the most delicate 
‘ Irish Wackaerd ;’ ask the farmer 
the relative consistency of the mud 
of Feb and the dust of August, 
and you will be not a bit nearer than 
before to an idea of the exquisite 
drift on a North American prairie. 
Talk of damp feet! expect them on 
the Sahara, but not here—of snow- 
balls! make pellets of pepper ere 
you hope to coagulate this. But it 
is impossible to describe it—go and 
see for yourselves. 
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Next morning we make a very 
early start, for Will Doherty is to 
be at our settler’s at four p.m., and 
to have tea prepared for our arrival. 
So in the dark do we breakfast and 
in the dark take our farewell of our 
four days’ home, leaving it, with its 
‘chip-loc-gwawgen,’ ‘loc-wei-teegen,’ 
‘noc-tee-hagen, and other its poly- 
syllable culinary conveniences, with 
the names and uses of which Joe has 
made me acquainted—haply to be 
inhabited by some family of bears 
or cat-a-mounts, or possibly to be 
restored for their own use by a future 
party hunting these Barrens. 

And now begins the hardest day’s 
work that I ever went through or 
expect to go through. The trebog- 

in being loaded with the venison, 
j oe has stitched up our luggage into 
the cariboo-hide ; and this it is my 
province to haul for the fifteen miles 
of our march. He assures me that 
it is ‘all same as one tleboggin,’ but 
I do not find that its easiness of lo- 
comotion verifies the assertion. 

For eleven long hours do I 
this unwieldy mass through the so 
sinking snow. It is always as much 
as I can move—often more than I 
can for several minutes together, 
over some log higher than usual, or 
up some steeper incline. Then the 
com thing, being of rotund shape, 
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will keep rolling over on its side, 
and has to be righted again with 
much loss of time, trouble, and 
temper; and my shoulders are one 
mass of galls and bruises from the 
rope, and my feet a pair of lar, 

blisters from the ice formed on the 
snow-shoes; and I am altogether 
completely dead beaten before half 
our journey is over. But there is 
no help for it, and a feeling akin to 
despair keeps meon. Moreover, to 
add to our woes, the hide, in which 
our stores are enclosed, is now 
frozen as hard as an iron box; and 
though it might be wrenched open 
by our united prowess, could never 
be closed again without more fire 
than we have time to give it. So, 
food being impracticable, our only 
sustainer is an occasional draught of 
*bootay’ from our flasks, and even 
for this the cold makes it impossible 
to stop more than a minute or two 
at a time. Still, English despair 
and Dutch courage help me on, and 
I think no felon condemned to death 
ever felt the relief of his pardon 
much more than I felt that of first 
seeing the smoke from our settler’s 
hut—earnest of the feast in store 
ening up through the twi- 

t 


Soon a cheery shout announces 
Will Doherty, and the stalwart form 
of that joiliest of sled-drivers is seen 
winding through the trees. At that 
sight woes, pains, and fastings are 
forgotten, and I break forth into 
song. For be it known that, apropos 
to certain of our former melodies, I 
have a wager with Will, who in the 
retirement of his native farm-house 
is much given to the Muses of har- 
mony and of poesy—and the wager 
is a ‘ brandy cocktail’—to wit, that 
I cannot find a rhyme for the word 
‘Cariboo.’ I solve the question, 
win the wager, and welcome his re- 
turn, in one and the same verse, to 
one of our favourite airs :— 


A Cariboo we've killed, as you shall 
learn from me and Joe at tea. 

We've lots of venison for our friends : 
among them for Will Doherty. 

The haunches both are booked, I fear ; 
but he shall have the spare-rib, who 
Has come to share our luck, and help 

to carry back the Cariboo, 
Bow wow wow, &c. 


Why should I recount the feast 
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—_ follows, with the ae and 
laughter accom ing our different 
eunatives of  aieoken; Will's 
being a full confession how at the 
ball ‘he made it all right with his 
sweetheart, whose feelings he, with 
some sentiment, compares to the 
warmth of the ‘ tot’ of tea which he 
is drinking ? 

Why recount the night’s journey 
back to Fredericton, with its second 
edition of song and boisterous fun ; 
with its ovation at the different 
settlements which we pass, whose 
inhabitants rush out clamorous with 
inquiries as to the sport, and con- 

tulations at the success ; with its 

t at the solitary ‘grog-store,’ 
where the one brandy cocktail which 
I have won is succeeded by many 
brandy cocktails which nobody has 
won; with its consignment of Joe 
to the arms of his squaw at the door 
of their wigwam, after an affecting 
farewell, consisting, on the part of 
that descendant of a hundred kings, 
in a modest request for the remain- 
der of my tobacco—upwards of half 
a pound of the choicest Latakia, 
irreplaceable westward of the Atlan- 
tic; with our final arrival, very 
weary, but very jolly, as the clocks 
are striking Sunday morning ? 

Why recount the congratulations 
of friends, or the gratifying sensa- 
tion of distributing venison, then 
experienced for the first and pro- 
bably for the last time? for the es- 
tates of the Linstocks do not lie in 
the Highlands, and where the 
ancient halls of our race do stand, 
we have long ago lost the right of 
‘ vert and venison’ once granted us, 
I believe, by William the Conqueror, 
or Julius Cesar, or some other early 
monarch ;—I fancy it was revoked 
by Nebuchadnezzar, when he took 
to grazing on his own account, and 
feared for the safety of the pastime 
if our well-known prowess was 
allowed free scope. Suffice it to say 
that in those halls, amid spoils from 
man and beast of every period, 
there hang the trophies of my rifle, 
grouped with the hunting-knife, 
tomahawk, and snow-shoes which 
assisted at their capture ; to memo- 
rialize to future generations how 
Uncle Anaxagoras penetrated the 
frozen deserts of America, and slew 
the Cariboo of the F aia 





THE QUEEN OF THE FOREST. 


By W. ALLInGHAM. 


EAUTIFUL, beautiful Queen of the Forest, 
How art thou hidden so wondrous deep? 
Bird never sung there, fay never morriced, 
All the trees are asleep. 
Nigh the drizzling waterfall 
Pluméd ferns wave and wither ; 
Voices from the woodlands call, 
* Hither, O hither !’ 
Calling all the summer day, 
Through the woodlands, far away. 


Who by the rivulet loiters and lingers, 
’Tranced by a mirror, a murmur, a freak ; 
Thrown where the grass’s cool fine fingers 
Play with his dreamful cheek ? 
Cautious creatures flitting by, 
Mystic sounds fill his pleasure, 
Tangled roof inlaid with sky, 
Flow’rs, heaps of treasure : 
Wandering slowly all the day, 
Through the woodlands, far away. 


Hush! if the hiding enchantress thou follow, 
Hearken the yew, he hath secrets of hers: 
The grey owl stirs in an oak tree’s hollow, 
The wind in the gloomy firs. 
Down among those dells of green, 
Glimpses, whispers, run to wile thee ; 
Waking eyes have nowhere seen 
Her that would beguile thee— 
Draw thee on, till death of day, 
Through the dusk woods, far away. 
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SYLVESTER’S 


- is no very serious reflection on 
the learning of our readers to 
suppose that a good many of them 
may never have heard of Guillaume 
de Salluste, Sieur du Bartas. This 
gentleman, we beg, therefore, at 
once to inform them, was one of 
the most famous French poets of 
the sixteenth century. rm in 
1544, of a family already distin- 
ished in the public service of 
‘rance, he was brought up to the 
profession of arms, which i after- 
wards joined with that of diplomacy 
and politics. Being of the Protes- 
tant faith, he attached himself to 
the Protestant or Calvinistic side in 
the terrible civil struggle which 
distracted France during the reigns 
of Charles IX. and Henry III. 
While the Protestant champion, 
Henry IV., was still contending 
for the throne, Du Bartas was one 
of his most faithful adherents, and 
served him both in the camp and in 
various diplomatic missions to the 
sovereigns of Europe whose assist- 
ance he required. Du Bartas lived 
to see his master in a fair way to 
final success, but not to witness his 
actual triumph or the peaceful 
glories of his reign. Having been 
wounded at the great battle of Ivry 
(March 14th, 1590), he survived the 
battle but four months, and then 
died of his wounds. Though only 
forty-six years of age at his 
death, he had been able during 
his busy life to find leisure for occu- 
pations more congenial to his real 
tastes than either politics or war. 
When not actually employed in 
either of these kinds of service, his 
habit had been to retire into the 
country, and there, in the utmost 
solitude, to lead a life of study and 
contemplation. Of a disposition 
naturally serious, his religion was 
of a far deeper kind than that of 
many of his contemporaries, who, 
with him, had been engaged in a 
war of parties having religion for 
its end and object; and hence, in 
his times of solitude, it was chiefly 
on religious themes that he em- 
ployed both his thoughts and his 
pen. There was something, how- 
ever, of the true poet in his genius, 
which prevented him from addict- 
ing himself only to the controver- 
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sial forms in which those themes 
were then apt most readily to 
present themselves to powerful 
minds. The work which he 
gave to his countrymen as the 
chief fruit of his leisure, though 
not entirely free from traces of the 
author’s peculiar connexion with 
the theological and ecclesiastical 
debates of his age, was, on the 
whole, a genuine religious poem, 
calculated to be neue with all 
who like to see pious sentiments and 
biblical topies presented in a fine 
and original literary form. The 
complete design of Du Bartas seems 
to have been to produce one great 
poem, in part descriptive and in 
art didactic, in which the whole 

istory of the world, as set forth in 
Scripture and in the scheme of 
Christian belief, should be treated 
in a series of connected cantos 
arranged symbolically into two 
‘ weeks.’ he first ‘week’ was 
to embrace the literal week of the 
creation of the world, and was to 
contain a paraphrase, in seven suc- 
cessive cantos, of the account of the 
seven days of creation as given in 
Genesis, together with suitable re- 
flections arising out of each; and 
the remaining history of the world 
as related in the Old and New 
Testaments, or as forecast by the 
Christian imagination onward to 
the day of judgment, was to be 
distributed metaphorically into 
seven ‘days,’ each corresponding 
with a marked era of time, and 
all together forming a second or 
metaphorical ‘week.’ Of this ex- 
tensive scheme Du Bartas accom- 
plished only a part. The first 
* week,’ forming by itself a poem of 
considerable length, was finished 
and published during his life-time ; 
but at his death he had not pro- 
ceeded farther with the second 
‘week’ than the fourth ‘day,’ in 
which the Old Testament History is 
brought down to the times of the 
later kings of Israel and Judab. 
Had he lived to finish the second 
‘week’ by overtaking the three 
additional ‘ days’ into which he had 
distributed it, the world would have 
had the whole poem complete accord- 
ing to theoriginaldesign. As it was, 
however, Du Bartas had accom- 
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plished enough for his fame. The 
popularity which attended his ‘ first 
week,’ or poem on the Creation, 
alone, wassomething unprecedented. 
It was read eagerly by all ranks and 
classes ; as many as thirty editions 
of it were sold in six years; and 
while Du Bartas was still alive, it 
procured for him the unbounded 
admiration of his countrymen. The 
publication of the ‘ second week’ in 
the fragmentary state in which it 
was left only increased the reputa- 
tion of the author; and thus, at the 
commencement of the seventeenth 
century—the age of our own 
Spensers, and Shakspeares, and 
Draytons, and Daniels, and Chap- 
mans, and Jonsons—had any one 
asked a Frenchman what poet of 
his country he could put in compe- 
tition with these poets of England, 
the name that would first have 
pe to his lips would have been 
that of Du Bartas. 

The opinion which the French 
had formed of Du Bartas was fully 
confirmed by the contemporary 
verdict of other nations. In the 
course of a few years his poem, or 
at all events the first part of it, 
was translated into Latin, Italian, 
Spanish, German, and English; the 
success of these translations cor- 
responded with that of the original, 
and the name of Du Bartas became 
known over Europe. 

The English translator of Du 
Bartas was Joshua Sylvester, a man 
of some note as a poet, even in that 
splendid cluster of literary men 
and wits which adorned the close of 
Elizabeth’s reign and the beginning 
of that of her successor. Born in 
1563, in the county of Kent, 
Sylvester seems to have spent his 
life partly in England, but more in 
Holland, France, Germany, and 
other parts of the Continent, 
whither he was led by his business 
as a merchant or commercial agent 
for English firms. He died in 1618 
at Middleburg, in Holland, having 
apparently had far less success 
during his life in his mercantile 
adventures, than in the literary 
occupations which he had conjoined 
with them. Some of his original 
poems, written on occasions of 

ublic interest, and dedicated to 

lizabeth, the Earl of Essex, King 
James, and others, had procured 
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for him a certain degree of reputa- 
tion long before his death ; but his 
chief title to distinction among his 
contemporaries arose from his 
translations from foreign poets. 
Familiar, in consequence of his 
travels and frequent residence 
abroad, with French, German, aad 
other foreign languages, he was able 
to gratify his > accomplished 
fellow-countrymen by presenting 
them with really excellent versions 
of some of the most celebrated 
poetical pieces then in circulation in 
those tongues, but more especially 
in French. Various reasons led 
him to select Du Bartas,astheauthor 
on whom to exhibit his powers as a 
translator at greatest length. Not 
only was a translation of a poet so 
famous, and respecting whom there 
was already so much curiosity in 
England, likely to be successful; but 
Sylvester’s own temper and senti- 
ments were such as to draw him to 
Du Bartas by ties of sympathy, and 
make the work of translating him 
into English a labour of love. He 
was one of the few Elizabethan 
poets whose opinions and connexions 
were strongly Puritan, and hence 
he had a peculiar regard for the 
Calvinistic French poet. Moreover 
he was a man of serious and pious 
mind, like Du Bartas himself, and 
had a natural pleasure in those 
themes and contemplations which 
Du Bartas had chosen for his verse. 
In short, if Du Bartas was to be 
translated into English at all, 
Sylvester was the man to do it. 
e did it very effectually. As 
early as 1595, or five years after 
the death of Du Bartas, parts of 
his poem were translated by 
Sylvester ; but it was not till 1605 
that the first edition of the complete 
translation was published. It was 
sO oe and was recommended 
so heartily in laudatory verses by 
contemporary poets, including Ben 
Jonson (who, however, privately 
retracted his praise afterwards, 
and said that Sylvester's transla- 
tion was ‘not well done’), that at 
least two other editions were called 
for before Sylvester’s death—the 
one in 1611, the other in 1613. 
‘Silver-tongued Sylvester,’ as he 
was called, was admitted, in virtue 
of this one work, toa high place 
among the poets of his time. 
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The reputation of the work out- 
lasted the translator's life; three 
editions were called for within 
twenty-five years after his death; 
and Sylvester's Du Bartas was a 
standard English classic as late as 
the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Spenser had probably read 

rtions of the work in its earliest 
orm; for he pays a tribute of 
admiration to the poetry of Du 
Bartas. Ben Jonson certainly 
knew the work, and almost as cer- 
tainly it must have lain on Shak- 
a table, and have been read 

ugh by him, and have formed the 
subject of criticism by him and his 
brother Elizabethans in their literary 
meetings and colloquies. The obli- 
ations of Milton to the book have 
een pointed out again and again 
by those who have entertained 
themselves with thesilly employment 
of making out charges of slcalenions 
against great writers in general, and 
this illustrious poet in particular ; 
and there is no doubt that these 
persons, though failing to prove one 
tittle of their charge of mt 
against Milton, have successfully 
shown that in the course of Milton's 
youthful readings he must have 
studied Sylvester's Du Bartas 
perhaps more minutely than any 
other contemporary work of 
English verse, except Spenser. 
Finally, not to trace the history of 
the book’s influence beyond the 
time of Dryden, we have this poet's 
own testimony to his excessive 
admiration of it when a boy :— I 
remember,’ he says, ‘when I was 
a boy, I thought inimitable Spenser 
& mean poet in comparison of 
Sylvester's Du Bartas, and was 
rapt in ecstasy when I read these 
lines :— 
Now when the winter's keener breath 


n 

To crystallise the Baltic ocean, 

To glaze the lake, to bridle up the 
floods, 

And periwig with wool the bald-pate 
woods.” 


When we add, however, that 
Dryden only makes this statement 
in order to show how foolish his 
javenile taste in poetry must have 

n, and immediately appends to 
the above quotation, as the indica- 
tion of his mature opinion, the 
awful words, ‘I am much deceived 
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now if this be not abominable 
fustian,’ it will be seen that both 
Du Bartas and his translator had 
by this time begun to go down hill 
in the estimation of critics. And 
such most conspicuously was the 
fact. Few instances of a reputation 
brilliant for a time and suddenly 
and completely eclipsed, are more 
remarkable than that furnished by 
the case of Du Bartas: 


His name (says a modern authority) 
is now almost proverbial for barbarism 
of style and bad taste, and his own 
countrymen treat it with contempt. 
They accuse him of utter want of judg- 
ment; of low, extravagant, and dis- 
gusting imagery; and pedantic com- 
pounds of words, after the fashion of the 
ancients. 

What the French have done with 
the original, the English have done 
with the translation. 

In the version (says the same critic) 
are to be found all the absurd and 
revolting defects noticed in the French 
original, in spite of an occasional fine 
verse or thought, acknowledged by the 
critics of both countries. Thus, after 
wading through pages of low imagery, 
the more revolting for the subject, like 
the heavens reflected in a ditch, you 
come to a passage in which the builder 
of the Tower of Babel is called ‘that 
cloud-climbing prince,’ or the hands are 
described as 

The voluntary champions of our hearts. 

Yet in the same passage the hands 

are styled ‘God’s-asses,’ 
And body’s victuallers to provide it meats. 
The Divine Being is in one line called 
‘the Thunder-darter,’ and in the next 
‘the Lord High-marshal ; the sun or 
Pheebus is heaven’s ‘coachman,’ the 
air ‘the warehouse of the winds,’ and 
the world a book ‘in folio.’ The au- 
thor’s genius runs everywhere upon the 
mechanical, and is at the mercy of the 
commonest objects around him. The 
work is in truth a dull encyclopaedia of 
all that he knew. 


There are ups and downs in the 
fortunes of dead poets as well as in 
those of living men; and the 
reader will not be surprised to learn 
that there has been a disposition 
recently to lift both Du Bartas and 
Sylvester out of the pit to which 
they had been thus consigned, and 
to place them, if not so high as they 
once stood, at least among writers 
deserving to have their names re- 
membered with interest. Indeed, 








on general principles, one might be 
sure that a poet whom Spenser 
raised, who was talked of with re- 
spect by the Elizabethan dramatists, 
and whom Milton studied and even 
imitated in his youth, could not 
have been worthless or common- 
place. Accordingly, it has been 
made a subject of reproach against 
the French by recent German 
critics that they have allowed Du 
Bartas to become obsolete. The 
neglect of Du Bartas by the French, 
say these critics, is another proof 
that, since the beginning of the age 
of Louis XIV., the French taste in 
literature has undergone a change 
not altogether for the better. Al- 
though since that time, it is said, 
the French have certainly had 
authors among them, both in prose 
and verse, whose works are superior 
in respect of wit, expression, and 
literary form to any produced in 
France before, yet among the older 
French poets and prose-writers, with 
all their roughness, there was a 
certain intellectual power, and a 
certain health and freshness of 
imagination not always found ‘in 
their successors. In Du Bartas, at 
all events (say the Germans), France 
had a poet more worthy of being 
kept in mind than many who have 
received a better treatment. The 
Germans themselves, judging ac- 
cording to their standard of taste, 
find more in him to admire than in 
some later French poets of greater 
celebrity. Goethe liked him, and 
thought him a true poet; and in 
a case like this, Goethe's word might 
surely go far. 

‘Silver-tongued Sylvester’ has 
to some extent, in this country, 
shared in the revived appreciation 
bestowed on his original on the 
Continent. No one indeed denies 
his constant uncouthness and bad 
taste, the flatness of many of the 
passages in his translation, and the 
frequent absurdity of his images; 
but allowing for these faults, many 
whose perceptions of the beautiful 
in poetry are most keen, find much 
in him which they can enjoy, and 
which entitles him, they think, to 
honourable mention in the second 
rank of our older poets. Campbell, 
in his Specimens of English Poetry, 
quotes from him, and says a word or 


two in his behalf; and others are 
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even more favourable in their judg- 
ment than Campbell. Indeed, we 
venture to say that it is only neces- 
sary to read Sylvester's Du Bartas 
to contract a stronger liking both 
for the poet and for his translator 
than the critics have professed. It 
is, we suspect, because the book is 
so scarce that it is difficult to 
procure a copy of it, and because, 
accordingly, the critics have only 
dipped into it here and there, when 
they did by chance fall in with 
a copy, that they have given such 
discouraging accounts of it. Having 
a copy of the edition of 1613 before 
us we propose to make a few ex- 
tracts from the first part of the poem 
calculated to give a general idea of 
its nature and merits. 

The First Week, or The Birth of 
the World: where-in in seaven 
dayes the glorious work of the 
Creation is Divinely handled—such 
is the general title of this portion 
of Du Bartas’s poem ; which is sub- 
divided into seven days as follows:— 
1st Day, ‘The Chaos ;’ 2nd Day, 
‘The Elements;’ 3rd Day, ‘ The Sea 
and Earth;’ 4th Day, ‘The Heavens, 
Sun, Moon, &e.;’ 5th Day, ‘The 
Fishes and Foules;’ 6th Day, ‘ The 
Beasts and Man;’ 7th Day, ‘The 
Sabaoth.” From this outline of 
the contents it will be seen that 
the poet goes over ground which 
was afterwards traversed by Milton 
in his Paradise Lost; occasionally, 
too, there are passages so Miltonic 
in their cast that one can hardly 
avoid turning, as one reads them, to 
Paradise Lost, with a view to 
institute a close comparison, and see 
how far Milton may have written 
with lingering recollections of Syl- 
vester’s Du Bartas on his mind. On 
the whole, however, the poem, in its 
style and manner, has more analogy 
to Thomson’s Seasons than to the 
work of the sublime bard. 

The text of the ‘ First Day’ is the 
opening passage of the Book of 
Genesis:—‘In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth. 
And the earth was without form 
and void; and darkness was upon 
the face of the deep. And the 
Spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters. And God said, Let 
there be light: and there was light. 
And God saw the light that it was 
good: and God divided the light 
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from the darkness. And God called 
the light Day, and the darkness he 
called Night. And the evening and 
the morning were the first day.’ 
This passage Du Bartas para- 
_—— poetically in about eight 
undred lines, adhering as closely 
as possible to the scriptural text, 
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but permitting his imagination, as 
Milton afterwards permitted his, to 
fill out the suggestions of that text, 
and introducing also philosophical 
remarks and reflections such as 
might become a Christian Lucretius. 
Among the introductory reflections 
are the following :— 


God, of himselfe incapable to sense, 

In’s works, reveales him t’our intelligence : 
There-in, our fingers feel, our nostrils smel, 
Our palats taste his vertues that excel : 

He shewes him to our eyes, talkes to our ears, 
In th’ ord’red motions of the spangled sphears. 

The world’s a school, where (in a generall story) 
God alwayes reads dumb Lectures of his Glory : 

A pair of Stairs, whereby our mounting soule 
Ascends by steps above the arched Pole : 

A sumptuous Hall, where God (on every side) 
His wealthy shop of wonders opens wide : 

A Bridge, whereby we may pass o’er (at ease) 
Of sacred secrets the broad boundless seas. 

The world’s a cloud, through which there shineth cleer, 
Not faire Latona’s quiv’red Darling deer ; 

But the true Phoebus, whose bright countenance 
Through thickest vail of darkest night doth glance. 

The world’s a stage, where God's Omnipotence, 
His Justice, Knowledge, Love, and Providence 
Do act their parts ; contending (in their kindes) 
Above the Heav’ns to ravish dullest mindes. 

The world’s a book in folio, printed all 
With God's great works in letters capitall : 

Each creature is a page ; and each effect 
A faire character, void of all defect. 

But, as young trewants, toying in the schools, 

In steed of learning, learn to play the fools : 
We gaze but on the Babies and the cover, 
The gawdy flowrs, and edges gilded-over, 
And never farther for our lesson look 

Within the volume of this various book, 
Where learned nature rudest ones instructs, 
That by his wisdome God the World conducts. 

To read this Book, we need not understand 
Each stranger's gibbrish ; neither take in hand 
Turks’ characters nor Hebrue points to seek, 
Nyle’s Hieroglyphicks nor the Notes of Greek. 
The wandring Tartars, the Antartiks wilde, 

Th’ Arabies fierce, the Scythians fel: the childe 
Scarce seav’n year old, the bleared aged eye, 

Though void of Art, read here indifferently. 

But he that wears the spectacles of Faith 

Sees through the sphears, above their highest heighth : 
He comprehends th’ Archmover of all motions, 

And reads (though running) all these needful notions. 


After reflecting in this strain, the poet goes on to describe the original 
creation, and the resulting chaos:— 


That first world (yet) was a most formless form, 

A confus’d Heap, a Chaos most deform, 

A gulf of gulfs, a body ill compact, 

An ugly medley, where all difference lackt : 

Where th’ elements lay jumbled all together, 

Where hot and colde were jarring each with either, 
The blunt with sharp, the dank against the drie, 

The hard with soft, the base against the high ; 

Bitter with sweet : and while this brawl did last 

The Earth in Heav’n, the Heav’n in Earth was plac’t 
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Earth, Aire, and Fire were with the Water mixt ; 
Water, Earth, Aire, within the Fire were fixt ; 
Fire, Water, Earth, did in the Aire abide 

Aire, Fire, and Water, in the Earth did hide. 
For yet th’ immortall mightie Thunder-darter, 
The Lord High-marshall, unto each his quarter 
Had not assigned: the celestial arcs 

Were not yet spangled with their fiery sparks : 
As yet no flours with odours earth revived ; 
Nor scaly shoals yet in the waters dived ; 

Nor any birds, with warbling harmony, 

Were born as yet through the transparent sky. 


The remainder of the book is taken and the separation of light from 
up with an account of the first step darkness, of day from night. 
in the introduction of order into Perhaps the finest passage in the 
this chaos by the creation of light book is the address to Night :— 


Sweet Night, without thee, without thee (alas !) 
Our life were loathsom, even a Hell to pass : 
For outward pains and inward passions still, 
With thousand deaths would soule and body thrill. 
O Night, thou pullest the proud mask away 
Where-with vaine actors in this world’s greet play 
By day disguise them. For no difference 
Night makes between the peasant and the prince, 
The poor and rich, the prisoner and the judge, 
The foul and fair, the master and the drudge, 
The fool and wise, Barbarian and the Greek ; 
For night's black mantle covers all alike. 

He that, condemn’d for some notorious vice, 
Seeks in the mines the baits of avarice ; 
Or swelting at the furnace, fineth bright 
Our soule’s dire sulphur, resteth yet at Night. 
He that, still stooping, toghes against the tide 
His laden barge alongst a river's side, 
And, filling shoars with shouts, doth melt him quite, 
Upon his pallet resteth yet at Night. 
He that, in Sommer, in extreamest heat, 
Scorched all day in his own scalding sweat, 
Shaves with keen sythe the glory and delight 
Of motley medows, resteth yet at Night. 
Only the learned Sisters’ sacred minions, 
While silent Night under her sable pinions 
Foldes all the world, with painless pain they tread 
A sacred path that to the Heav’ns doth lead ; 
And higher then the Heav’ns their readers raise 
Upon the wings of their immortall layes. 


The ‘Second Day’ is a poetical 
paraphrase of the 6th, 7th, and 
8th verses of the first chapter of 
Genesis: ‘ And God said, Let there 
be a firmament in the midst of the 
waters, and let it divide the waters 
from the waters. And God made 
the firmament, and divided the 
waters which were under the firma- 
ment from the waters which were 
above the firmament: and it was so. 


And God called the firmament 
Heaven. And the evening and the 
morning were the second day.’ In 
order to eke out the paraphrase, the 
oet introduces quaint dissertations, 
in the obsolete scientific style of his 
day, on the four elements, and is 
particularly large cn rain, snow, 
thunder, and other meteorological 
phenomena. Here is a brief de- 
scription of a snow-storm :— 


Sometimes it happens that the force of cold 

Freezes the whole cloud: then we may behold 

In silver flakes a heav’nly wool to fall ; 

Then fields seem grassless, forests leafe-less all ; 

The world’s all white ; and through the heaps of snowe 
The highest stag can scarce his armour showe. 
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The verses paraphrased in the 
‘ Third Day’ are these: ‘And God 
said, Let the waters under the 
heaven be gathered together unto 
one place, and let the dry land 
appear; and it was so. And God 
called the dry land Earth; and the 
gathering together of the waters 
called he Seas ; and God saw that it 
was good. And God said, Let the 
earth bring forth grass, the herb 
yielding seed, and the fruit-tree 
yielding fruit after his kind, whose 
seed is in itself, upon the earth: 
and it was so. And the earth 
brought forth grass, and herb yield- 
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ing seed after his kind, and the tree 
yielding fruit, whose seed was in 
itself, after his kind: and God saw 
that it was good. And the evening 
and the morning were the third day.’ 
After describing the ing of the 
waters from the earth, celebratin 
the various forms of the terrestri 
waters, from the ocean to the pun 
rivulet, and enlarging on the ioe 
in its primitive bleak and naked 
state, Du Bartas proceeds to an 
account of the marvellous investiture 
of this earth with its garb of various 
vegetation :— 


When God, whose words more in a moment can, 
Than in an age the proudest strength of man, 


Had severed the floods, levéll’d the fields, 
Embast the valleys and embost the hils, 
‘ Change, change’ (quoth he) ‘O fair and firmest globe, 
Thy mourning weed to a green gallant robe ; 
Cheer thy sad brows, and stately garnish them 
With a rich, fragrant, flowry diadem ; 
Lay forth thy locks, and paint thee (lady-like) 
With freshest colours on thy sallow cheek.’ 

* * * * * * * * 
No sooner spoken, but the lofty Pine 
Distilling pitch, the Larch yeeld-turpentine, 
Th’ ever-green Box, and gummy Cedar sprout, 
And th’ airy mountains mantle round about : 
The mast-full Oke, the use-full Ash, the Holm, 
Coat-changing Cork, white Maple, shady Elm, 
Through hill and plain ranged their plumed ranks. 
The winding rivers bordered all their banks 
With slice-sea Alders and green Osiars smal, 
With trembling Poplars and with Willows pale, 
And many trees beside, fit to be made 
Fewell or timber, or to serve for shade. 

The dainty Apricock (of plums the prince) 
The velvet Peach, gilt Orange, downy Quince, 
All-ready bear, grav’n in their tender barks, 
God's powerfull providence in open marks. 

The sent-sweet Apple and astringent Pear, 
The Cherry, Filberd, Wal-nut, Meddeler, 
The milky fig, the Damson black and white, 
The Date and Olyve, ayding appetite, 
Spread everywhere a most delightful spring 
And everywhere a very Eden bring. 

Heere the fine Pepper, as in clusters, hung ; 
There Cinnamon and other spices sprung ; 

Heer dangled Nutmegs that for thrifty pains 

Yearly repay the Bandans wondrous gains ; 

There growes (th’ Hesperien plant) the precious ree 
Whence Sugar syrops in aboundance bleed ; 

There weeps the Balm, and famous trees from whence 
Th’ Arabians fetch perfuming Frankinsence. 

There th’ amorous Vine colls in a thousand sorts 
(With winding arms) her spouse that her supports. 
* * om * * ~ * r 

Never mine eies in pleasant spring behold 

The Azure Flax, the golden Marigold, 

The Violet's purple, the sweet Roses stammell, 
The Lillie’s snowe, and Pansey’s various ammell 
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But that (in them) the Painter I admire 
Who in more colours doth the fields attire 
Then fresh Aurora’s rosie cheeks display 
When in the East she ushers a fair day. 


Not content with this ample 
botanical enumeration, the poet goes 
on to comment on the secret 
medical virtues of many plants. 


Here is a passage on aconite which 
ought to be welcome to the Homeo- 
pathists :— 


What ranker poyson, what more deadly baen 
Then Aconite, can there be toucht or taen ? 
And yet his juice best cures the burning bit 
Of stinging serpents, if applyd to it. 

O valiant venome! O courageous plant! 
Disdainfull poyson! noble combatant ! 

That scorneth ayd, and loves alone to fight, 
That none partake the glory of his might : 
For, if he find our bodiese fore-possest 

With other poyson, then he lets us rest, 
And with his rival enters secret duel, 

One to one, strong to strong, cruel to cruel, 
Still fighting fierce, and never over-give 

Till they both dying give man leave to live. 


Having tired himself with the 
trees, plants, and shrubs above the 
earth, Du Bartas feels himself 
bound by his theme in this book to 
say something of the mineral riches 


I'll only now emboss my Book with Brass, 
Dye’t with Vermilion, deck’t with Coperass, 
With Gold and Silver, Lead and Mercury, 
Tin, Iron, Orpine, Stibium, Lethargy ; 
And on my Gold-work I will onely place 
The Crystal pure, which doth reflect each face, 
The precious Ruby of a sanguine hew, 

The seal-fit Onyx, and the Saphire blew, 
The Cassidonie, full of circles round, 

The tender Topaz, and rich Diamond, 

The various Opal and green Emerald, 

The Agate by a thousand titles call’d, 

The skie-like Turquez, purple Amethists, 
And fiery Carbuncle, which flame resists. 


under or within the earth. After 
saying that he will let slate, jet, 
marble, and other commoner 
minerals escape, he proceeds :— 


The Scriptural theme of the 
‘Fourth Day’ is contained in the 
words: ‘And God said, Let there 
be lights in the firmament of the 
heaven to divide the day from the 
night ; and let them be for signs 
and for seasons, and for days and 
years: And let them be for lights 
in the firmament of the heaven to 
give light upon the earth: and it 
was so. And God made two great 
lights ; the greater light to rule the 
day, and the lesser light to rule the 
night: he made the stars also. 
And God set them in the firmament 
of the heaven to give light upon 


the earth, and to rule over the day 
and over the night, and to divide 
the light from the darkness: and 
God saw that it was good. And 
the evening and themorning were the 
fourth day.’ In expanding this 
splendid text, the a 1as naturally 
scope for very beautiful descrip- 
tions, and also for a full display of 
his astronomical science, such as it 
was. We shall quote, however, 
but one passage, curious as an argu- 
ment of a devout Christian of the 
sixteenth century, and that Chris- 
tian a Protestant, against the 
Copernican systemof the heavens: — 


Even so, some brain-sicks live there now-a-daies 
That lose themselves still in contrary waies ; 
Preposterous wits that cannot rowe at ease 

On the smooth chanell of our common seas. 
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And such are those (in my conceit at least) 

Those clarks that think (think how absurd a jest!) 

That neither heav’ns nor stars do turn at all, 

Nor dance about this great round earthly Ball ; 

But th’ Earth itself, this massie globe of ours, 

Turns round-atout once every twice-twelve houres : 

And wee resemble land-bred novices 

New brought aboord to venture on the seas, 

Who, at first landing from the shoar, suppose 

The ship stands still, and that the ground it goes. 
So twinkling tapers that Heav’n’s arches fill 

Equally distant should continue still ; 

So never should an arrow, shot upright, 

In the same place upon the shooter light, 

But would do (rather) as (at sea) a stone 

Aboord a ship upward uprightly thrown, 

Which not within-boord falls, but in the flood 

A-stern the ship, if so the wind be good. 

So should the fowls that take their nimble flight 

From western marshes toward morning’s light, 

And Zephyrus that in the summer time 

Delights to visit Eurus in his clime, 

And bullets thundred from the cannon’s throat 

(Whose roaring drowns the heav’nly thunder’s note) 

Should seem recoyl: sithens the quick career 

That our round Earth should daily gallop here, 

Must needs exceed a hundred fold (for swift) 

Birds, bullets, winds ; their wings, their force, their drift. 
Arm’d with these reasons, *twere superfluous 

T’assaile the reasons of Copernicus ; 

Who, to salve better of the stars th’ appearance, 

Unto the Earth a three-fold motion warrants ; 

Making the sun the centre of this All, 

Moon, Earth, and Water, in one oriely Ball. 

But sithens here nor time nor place doth sute 

His paradox at length to prosecute, 

I will proceed, grounding my next discourse 

On the Heav'n’s motions and their constant course. 


The text of the ‘ Fifth Day’ isfur- God blessed them, saying, Be 


nished by the words: ‘And God 
said, Let the waters bring forth 
abundantly the moving creature 
that hath life, and fowl that may 
fly above the earth in the open 
firmament of heaven. And God 
created great whales, and ever 
living creature that moveth, whic 
the waters brought forth abun- 
dantly after their kind, and every 
winged fowl after his kind: and 
God saw that it was good. And 


fruitful, and multiply, and fill the 
waters in the seas, and let fowl 
multiply in the earth. And the 
evening and the morning were the 
fifth day.’ In expanding this 
passage, Du Bartas treats us to 
some thirty pages of very pleasant 
ichthyology and ornithology, both 
of the old school, interspersed with 
many moral reflections. Here is 
a bit of the ichthyology :— 


One (like a pirat) only lives of prizes 

That in the deep he desperatly surprises ; 
Another haunts the shoar to feed on foam ; 
Another round about the rocks doth roam, 
Nibbling on weeds ; another, hating thieving, 
Eats nought at all, of liguor only living, 

For the salt humour of his element 

Serves him (alone) for perfect nourishment. 

Some love the clear streams of swift tumbling torrents, 
Which, through the rocks straining their struggling currents, 
Break banks and bridges, and doo never stop, 

Till thirsty sommer come to drink them up : 
Some almost always puddle in the mud 
Of sleepy pools, and never brook the flood 
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Of crystall streams, that in continuall motion 
Bend toward the bosom of their Mother Ocean. 


* * * * 


* * * 


O watery citizens, what Umpeer bounded 


Your liquid livings ? 
With walls your city ¢ 


O ! what monarch mounded 
What severest law 


Keeps your huge armies in so certain aw, 
That you encroach not on the neighbouring borders 


Of your swim-brethren ? 


* * x * 


x * * 


What learned Chaldé (skill’d in fortune-telling), 
What cunning prophet, your fit time doth showe ? 
What Herald’s trumpet summons you to go? 
What guide conducteth, day and night, your legions 
Through pathless paths in unacquainted regions ? 
What captain stout, what loadston, steel, or star, 
Measures your course in your adventures far ? 
Surely, the same that made you first of nought, 
Who in your nature some ideas wrought 

Of good and evil, to the end that we, 

Following the good, might from the evil flee ! 


Next come the acts of the ‘ Sixth 
Day’—the creation of all the land- 
animals, and lastly of man in the 
image of God. it is unnecessary 
here to quote the Scripture text, 
which the poet takes for his autho- 
rity. Sutlice it to say that, 
conscious of the greatness of his 
theme, he does his best to come up 
to it. After revelling a while among 
the lower forms of the terrestrial 
zoology, and doing full justice to 
lions, tigers, elephants, and reptiles, 


breath for the description of man. 
About seven pages are devoted to a 
poetico-anatomical delineation of 
man’s body in all its parts—head, 
eyes, eyebrows and eyelids, nose, 
mouth, tongue, teeth, lips and 
other organs of speech, ears, hands, 
joints, knees and arms, sinews and 
bones, feet, heart, lungs, stomach, 
liver, and all the intestines. From 
this ‘ Bridgewater Treatise’ in minia- 
ture, we will extract what relates to 
the eyes and mouth :— 


he girds himself up and takes 

These lovely lamps, whose sweet sparks, lively turning, 
With sodain glance set coldest heart a-burning, 
These windows of the Soule, these starry Twinns, 
These Cupid’s quivers, have so tender skinns 
Through which (as through a pair of shining glasses) 
Their radiant point of pearcing splendor passes, 
That they would soon be quenched and put out, 
But that the Lord hath bulwarkt them about, 
By seating so their wondrous orb betwix 
The front, the nose, and the vermilion cheeks ; 
-\s in two vallies pleasantly inclosed, 
With pretty mountains orderly disposed. 
And as a pent-house doth preserve a wall 
From rain and hail, and others storms that fall, 
The twinkling lids with their quick trembling hairs 
Defend the eyes from thousand dang’rous fears. 

* * * * * * *% 
O Mouth, by thee our savage elders, yerst 
Through wayless woods, and hollow rocks disperst, 
With acorns fed, with fells of fethers clad, 
(When neither traffic, love, nor law, they had) 
Themselves uniting, built them touns, and bent 
Their willing. necks to civill government. 
O Mouth, by thee the rudest wits have learn’d 
The noble arts, which but the wise discern’d ; 
By thee we kindle in the coldest spiriis 
Heroik flames affecting glorious merits ; 
By thee we wipe the tears of wofull eyes, 
By thee we stop the stubborn mutinies 
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Of our rebellious flesh, whose restless treason 
Strives to disthrone and to dis-sceptre Reason. 

By thee our soules with heaven have conversation ; 
By thee we calm th’ Almightie’s indignation, 
When faithfull sighs from our soule’s centre fly 
About the bright throne of his Majesty. 

By thee we warble to the King of Kings ; 

Our Tongues the bowe, our Teeth the trembling strings, 
Our hollow nostrils (with their double vent) 

The hollow belly of the instrument ; 

Our Soule’s the sweet musician that playes 

So devine lessons, and so heav’nly layes, 

As in deep passion of pure burning zeal, 

Jove’s forked lightnings from his fingers steal. 


The poet having fully described Sabbath after Creation, the poet 
man’s body in this style, shows how represents the Deity as surveyin 
the divine soul was breathed into contemplatively the finished wor 
it, and throughout the rest of the of the six days. The simile by 
book chants the greatness of man which he introduces the theme of 
as a spiritual being. this book is bold and yet very beau- 

In the ‘Seventh Day,’ or the  tiful :— 


The Cunning Painter, that with curious care, 
Limning a landscape, various, rich, and rare, 
Hath set a-work, in all and every part, 
Invention, Judgment, Nature, Use and Art, 
And hath at length (t’ immortalize his name) 
With weary pencill perfected the same, 
Forgets his pains, and, only filled with glee, 
Still on his Picture gazeth greedily. 

First in a mead he marks a frisking lamb, 
Which seems (though dumb) to bleat unto the dam : 
Then he observes a wood seeming to wave : 
Then th’ hollow bosom of some hideous cave : 
Here a high-way, and there a narrow path : 
Here pines, there oaks torn by tempestuous wrath : 
Here from a craggy rock’s steep-hanging boss 
(Thromm’d half with ivy, half with crisped moss) 
A silver brook in broken streams doth gush, 
And headlong down the horned cliff doth rush ; 
Then winding thence above and under ground, 
A goodly garden it bemoateth round ; 

There on his knee (behind a box-tree shrinking) 
A skilfull gunner with his left ey winking, 
Levels directly at an oak hard by, 

Whereon a hundred groaning Culvers cry ; 
Down falls the cock, up from the touch-pan flies 
A ruddy flash that in a moment dies ; 

Off goes the gun, and through the forrest rings 
The thundering bullet, born on fiery wings : 
Here, on a green, two striplings, stripped light 
Run for a prize with laboursome delight ; 

A dusty cloud about their feet doth flowe 

(Their feet and head and hands and all do goe) ; 
They swelt in sweat, and yet the following rout 
Hastens their haste with many a cheerfull shout : 
Here six pyed oxen, under painfull yoak, 

Rip up the folds of Ceres’ winter cloak : 

Here in the shade a pretty Shepherdess 

Drives softly home her bleating happiness : 
Still, as she goes, she spins ; and, as she spins, 
A man would think som sonnet she begins : 
Here runs a river, there springs forth a fountain, 
Here vales a valley, there ascends a mountain, 
Here smokes a.castle, there a citie fumes, 

And here a ship upon the ocean looms, 
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In brief, so lively Art hath Nature shap’t, 
That in the work the Workman’s self is rapt, 
Unable to look off ; for, looking still, 

The more he looks, the more he findes his skill. 


As the painter of such picture 
would remain fixed in the contem- 
plation of his own handiwork, so, 
according to the poet, are we to 
conceive the Deity regarding with 
delight his consummated Creation. 
Not that now he ‘bosomed his 
hand,’ and left the world to wheel 


passeth and cleanseth them.—Jos. 


CLOUDLIGHT ON THE RIGI. 


And now men see not the bright light which is in the clouds, but the wind 


on as it chose, without rein or 
master. No; thesame Divine hand 


that made the world still governs 
it, and will govern it eternally! In 
this strain, with the addition of 
some practical remarks as to the 
oa mode of observing the Day 
of Rest, the poem closes. 






D. M. 


TS bearer of the weary heart 
Which longs to roam, 


Nor in the forum nor the mart 
Seeketh its home, 

But on the desert hills apart, 
Or ocean’s foam. 

And some delight in pathless brakes, 
Where chill disease 

Sweeps over pestilential lakes 
On every breeze, 

Or glides with venom-darting snakes 
From upas trees. 

And some there be, who bear the grief 
They must not show, 

Where on the grassy coral reef 
The palm trees grow; 

Or where the Alpine rose’s leaf 
Peeps through the snow. 

And oft that ghastly bloodhound—care, 
Which swift as wind 

Had dogged its victim everywhere, 
Has lagged behind 

What time the bracing mountain air 
Aroused the mind. 

For there the summer morns, bedight 


With golden 


slow, 


Shed many a dazzling chrysolite 


Along the snow, 


And snatch the living babe delight 
From dying woe. 
And if round Rigi, black with rain 


The storm-clouds lie, 
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Whence swifter than the hurricane 
The lightnings fly, 

Which thunder-tongued betray the pain 
That rends the sky, 

The joy is deeper than before, 
Though we can see 

Nor Lucerne’s undulating shore, 
Nor hill nor tree, 

But surging ’mid the tempest’s roar 
A vaporous sea. 

For it is sweet, when earthly things 
Are whelmed by fate, 

As when in Eden quivering wings, 
Guarding the gate, 

Drove forth to weary wanderings 
Eve and her mate,— 

On all the universe above 
A light to mark, 

And feel that there is perfect love, 
Though earth be dark, 

And the closed windows keep the dove 
Within the ark. 

For then we learn, if clouds should hide 
The heart from day, 

That still upon their upward side 
The sunbeams play, 

Until the shades of eventide 
Steal them away. 

And,that for those upon the height, 
Morn will annul 

The mists which gathering round the sight 
Make it too dull 

To mark the glorious Infinite, 


The good and beautiful. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA AND VANCOUVER’S ISLAND. 


OMPARATIVELY few years 

have elapsed since Canada was 
a mere tract of unreclaimed forest 
land. It was looked upon as a 
country which the length and se- 
verity of its winter rendered almost 
unfit for the purposes of settlement. 
It lay beyond the pale of civilization, 
and its cheerless solitudes deterred 
all except the most adventurous or 
the most reckless spirits from en- 
deavouring to form a home there. 
Now the forest has receded before 
the backwoodsman’s axe, the Indian 
village has given place to the po- 
pulous town. Well-built railroads 
and steam-ships convey over its 
plains and rivers a flourishing trade, 
which may compare advantageously 
with that of older countries. But 
that is not all: this country, so 
newly peopled, has lately become 
the starting-point of a fresh exodus. 
Ten years ago—not yet ten years 
ago—the first report came to Europe 
of the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia. Every one remembers the 
rush which, in the first violence of 
the gold fever, was made towards 
the West. In the United States the 
merchant deserted his store and the 
mechanic his craft, wages rose to a 
point which made even successful 
gold-hunting hardly a more speedy 
road to wealth than plodding labour, 
but the labourer was not to be de- 
tained,andthe man whoa year before 
had appeared not to have a thought 
in the world beyond the plough he 
followed, was now to be seen work- 
ing as if for his life, with pick and 
rocker, in his six-feet ‘claim’ at 
some diggings in. California, or 
washing up to his waist in water 
the auriferous soil of its streams. 
In course of time, however, the 
floating pulation which thus 
rushed in from all parts of the globe 
upon California, settled down into 
comparative tranquillity ; the search 
for gold lost its first character of 
wild adventure, and sunk into a 
recognised field for industry, in 
which labour and capital ensured a 
handsome, though not an excessive 
remuneration. It would be curious 
to trace how the successive disco- 
veries of the precious metals have 
proved instruments in the hands of 


Providence for enlarging the bounds 
of civilization. It seemed at first as 
if the lawless crowds which hastened 
to the scene of each fresh discovery 
must introduce only turbulent mis- 
rule, and that the fierce passions by 
which they were swayed must result 
in anarchy and confusion. But out 
of the seeming chaos rose a fair 
superstructure of order. Steady 
industry gradually replaced the wild 
excitement of the gold fever. No 
sooner had this miracle been worked 
in the wilds of California, than the 
same scene was re-enacted, almost 
with the same characters. The hills 
and valleys of Australia were full of 
gold, and the adventurers of the 
world met in a new field 
Now, for the third time, the gold 
fever has risen fiercely. It was, if 
we remember rightly, at the end of 
June, 1858, that a rumour went 
abroad in this country that the 
main land which lies to the north 
and east of Vancouver's Island was 
highly auriferous. The public were 
not long left in suspense. A ship ar- 
rived at Aspinwall laden with some 
four thousand pounds’ worth of gold. 
The San Francisco papers headed 
their columns with the cry of ‘Goxp! 
Gotp! Gotp!—News from the 
British gold-fields. Gold received 
from Frazer River.’ Anda leading 
article in the same paper announced 
‘IMMENSE EMIGRATION’ 
in the largest type. The last an- 
nouncement,made cotemporaneously 
with the first, shows indisputably 
the extreme rapidity with which the 
fever spread, and the prompt mea- 
sures which were taken by the 
border-ruffian gold-washing popula- 
tion of California, who belong to 
the class which always leads the 
ve on these occasions. 
efore alluding further to the 
progress and development of the 
mines, it may be well to say a few 
words as to the situation and soil of 
the new colony. British Columbia 
extends from the Rocky Mountains 
to the sea, between the forty- 
ninth and fifty-fifth parallels of 
latitude. The continent of America 
is intersected in a direction parallel 
with the coast by two mountain 
ranges, which rise abruptly from 
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the east, and slope gradually to- 
wards the Pacific. The chain nearest 
to the sea is called throughout its 
length the Cascade Range. The 
other, which is about equidistant 
from the Cascade and the Rocky 
Mountains, is rather a spur of the 
latter than a distant chain, and the 
country between it and the Rocky 
Mountains is almost entirely filled 
up with hills in its northern part, 
and terminates to the south in the 
great tobacco plains. At the foot 
of the western slope of the moun- 
tain which we have just described 
runs the Columbia River. This 
magnificent stream winds among 
the mountain gorges towards the 
south, watering a _ picturesque 
country, and. occasionally expand- 
ing, even in the earlier parts of 
its course, into lakes of considerable 
extent. At the 49° of latitude it 
enters United States territory, and 
about 46° north latitude suddenly 
changes its direction to the west, 
forms the boundary between Oregon 
and the newly-constituted Washing- 
ton territory, and falls into the 
Pacific at Astoria. 

Frazer River, which, with its 
tributary, Thompson River, is the 
scene of the new gold discoveries, 
takes its rise in a little lake on the 
eastern side of the Cascades, and 
running parallel with them, receives 
the Thompson River from the west, 
passes through a gap in the moun- 
tain, and falls into the Gulf of 
Georgia. 

The climate of this region is less 
variable than that of England. The 
mean temperature on the Pacific 
coast is stated by Sir John Richard- 
son to be about 20° higher than on 
the Atlantic between the same 
parallel of latitude. The prevalence 
of westerly winds may perhaps partly 
explain this difference of tempera- 
ture, and the fact that vegetation is 
much earlier there than in England. 
Figs, lemons, melons, vines,and many 
other fruits proper to the Tropics, 
are the indigenous growth of this 
favoured shore. The splendid work 
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of Mr. Lorin Blodget,* on the 
Climatology of the United States, 
explains fully the startling difference 
which exists between the east and 
west coasts of America as regards 
the direction and distribution of 
their isothermal lines. Alluding 
to the district which we are now 
discussing, Mr. Blodget points 
out that now that the result 
of his observations is fully collated 
and determined, and the climato- 
logical capacity of British Columbia 
established, it is much more easy to 
understand the descriptions of those 
who have travelled there, and to con- 
nect the somewhat meagre accounts 
yet written. It is surprising, he 
writes, that so little is known of 
the great islands and the long line 
of coast from Paget Sound to Sitka, 
ample as its resources must be even 
for recruiting the transient com- 
merce of the Pacific, independently 
of its immense intrinsic value. To 
the region bordering on the Northern 
Pacific the finest maritime positions 
belong throughout its entire extent, 
and no part of the west of Europe 
exceeds it in the advantages of 
equable climate, fertile soil, and 
commercial accessibility of coast. 
Mr. Blodget justly remarks, that the 
reason for most of the neglect of 
this region lies in mistaken views of 
its climate, and that the peculiarities 
of much of the Lake Superior dis- 
trict are such as to perpetuate the 
mistake. With the unusual severity 
of the last two or three winters 
there, it appears incredible that the 
country at the west rising towards 
the Rocky Mountains should be less 
severe. But the increase of tempera- 
ture westward is quite as rapid as it 
is southward to New Mexico, and 
the Pacific borders on the fiftieth 

arallel are wilder in winter than 

anta Fé 

The Indians,+ who till now have 
held undisputed possession of it, 
are, or were till immigration taught 
them distrust, if not hostility, 
friendly and well-disposed towards 
the whites. They have an instinc- 


— ——————— 


* Climatology of the United States, and the Temperate Latitudes of the North 
American Continent. By Lorin Blodget. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and Co. 


1857. 


+ The writer is indebted for the following information respecting the Indian 
tribes to a gentleman who has long lived among them. 
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tive knowledge of a Supreme Being, 
or Great Spirit; this is forcibly 
illustrated by the customs the 

observe in disposing of their dead. 
Great lamentations prevail in the 
whole tribe on the death of a chief ; 
the women howl and cry, the men 
beat a hollow box, producing a 
sound like a kettle-drum, accom- 
panying the noise with a monoto- 
nous chorus or chant not altogether 
deficient of musical charm. ‘This 
drumming continues for weeks 
after the death of a chief, and the 
whole tribe, men, women, and chil- 
dren, participate in the ceremony. 
The dead are placed in their canoes, 
and suspended to the branches of 
trees in some solitary island or quiet 
bay. Hundreds of boxes, rudely 
carved in cedar-wood, may be seen 
stored away in these sequestered 
cemeteries, painted with hiero- 
glyphic characters in red and black 
colours. Carved images, dressed in 
tawdry style with such fragments 
of European clothes as they may 
possess, are mounted on pedestals, 
and er to perform the part of 
sentinels over the dead. 


They have feasts and holidays, 


which they calculate by the number 
of moons ; their doctors are selected 
from the most aspiring of their 
tribe; they have some knowledge 
of herbal medicines, and treat all 
cases with a certain degree of skill ; 
they are affectionate and kind to 
their offspring, and a good and 
friendly feeling exists toward mem- 
bers of their own tribe; they marry 
amid the local tribes, but quarrels 
the most fierce and deadly often 
arise. An Indian thinks little of 
murder if he imagines he has cause 
for it. No kin is strong enough to 
~~ the ire of a revengeful savage. 
They are without exception treache- 
rous when they have anything to ob- 
tain by treachery ; they lie by in- 
stinct; thieving is their natural pro- 
pensity. 

The staple article of food is fish— 
salmon—dried in the sun in sum- 
mer sufficient for winter stores. 
They cultivate the potato profitably 
to themselves: no better can be 
produced in any part of the world. 

A bulbous root of which they are 
particularly fond is found in the 
plains ; in size and shape it is some- 
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thing like an onion, but known in 
the native language by the name of 
Cu’mas. 

They are dirty in their habits: 
their hair, which is not curly like 
that of the negro, is usually matted 
together in an inextricable tangle. 
As a rule, the men and women are 
in stature small, but improve in this 
respect as you advance to a higher 
latitude. he natives of Queen 
Charlotte’s Island are perhaps the 
most bold, fearless, treacherous, and 
thievish class of savages of any on 
that coast. At the same time they 
are extremely ingenious and clever. 
They have been known to make 
very good imitations of pictures 
from the Tilustrated News on 
boxes of their own manufacture, 
and carvings in solid ivory from 
photographs. They have a natural 
genius for imitative art. There is a 
similarity of countenance between 
these Islanders and the Japanese. 

The above remarks apply only 
to the Indians of Vancouver's and 
Queen Charlotte’s Islands and the 
N. W. Coast. The inland Indian is 
a different character, more noble in 
his manner, lives more by hunting 
than fishing, and is more to be 
depended upon than the coast 
Indians. 

The country is easily accessible 
by the means which are in ordinary 
use in the country, horses and 
canoes, roads, &c. The lower part 
of the Frazer River is not adapted 
to vessels of any considerable size. 
Boats and canoes are alone of real 
use, but we have heard of vessels 
measuring three hundred tons get- 
ting as far as Fort Langley, 
some fifty miles up; and an 
American steamer, the Surprise, 
which for a long time was used to 
run between Sacramento and San 
Francisco, was fitted up for ocean 
service on the announcement of the 
gold discoveries, and was advertized 
to run between Victoria and Fort 
Hope, about a hundred miles from 
the mouth. 

The geological formations ob- 
served in the Sierra Nevada of 
California are similar in character 
to those observed in the auriferous 
regions of Frazer River; indeed 
the auriferous regions all over the 
world correspond so closely with 
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each other, that a careful examina- 
tion of the rocks and strata of one 
would suffice to an expert geologist 
for a certain intimation that gold 
would be found in the others. 
Count Strezlecki brought home spe- 
cimens and plans from the moun- 
tains of Australia which evidenced 
so close a resemblance between them 
and the auriferous districts of the 
Ural Mountains, that Sir Roderick 
Murchison, who had closely exa- 
mined the latter, was enabled to 
predicate with certainty that Aus- 
tralia too was rich with gold. It 
was not long, when once attention 
was called to the subject, before 
gold was successfully sought in the 
ravines running from the great 
eastern chain of:Australia and the 
alluvial drift which had been de- 
rived from it by the action of the 
streams and the weather. 


Gold (says Mr. Domer) exists in a 
pure state, is of a bright reddish yellow 
colour ; it will not oxidise or rust like 
the ignoble metals, and being generally 
the produce of disintegrated rocks, is 
carried away by the floods into the 
valleys, and to distances varying ac- 
cording to the size of the metallic frag- 
ments and the force of the current, till 
finally it is deposited in dark glens and 
deep water holes. Again, when the 
current has been intercepted by pro- 
truding banks or checked by sand bars, 
the river's heavy soil has to be even 
wrung from it, to be hidden in holes or 
crevices in the bank, and sown as golden 
seed throughout the sands of the river- 
bed, to afford after long ages the harvest 
of the digger. Otherwise, when the 
stream has been diverted into another 
channel, the metal remains in the 
parched water-course, often absolutely 
on the surface, and often to be reached 
by merely scratching through the layer 
of alluvial drift which time has spread 
over it, 


It is stated by Mr. Cooper, who 
has himself been a resident of 
several years in Vancouver's Island, 
that the Hudson’s Bay Company 
had been aware of the existence of 
gold for some years before the 
secret, by getting abroad, put it out 
of the power of the Hudson’s Bay 
een to stop the immigration 
which was sure to ensue. Their 
monopoly was only maintainable 
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while the energetic population of 
the Californian on. Australian 
mines remained in ignorance of the 
existence of their idol. 

There is among the miners a 
kind of instinct, for we can call it by 
no other name, by which the gold 
is scented from afar. These ad- 
venturous spirits think nothing of 
a journey from California to Aus- 
tralia and back upon a * prospecting’ 
tour; and those who have lived 
among them, and know the keen 
eye for the geological formation of 
a country which they possess, can 
easily believe that the well-kept 
secret of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany ceased to be a secret the 
moment a practised gold miner 
darted his inquiring eye on the 
granite and metamorphic rocks, and 
the great quartz boulders in the 
valley of the Frazer. The gold is 
usually found in connexion with the 
Paleozoic rocks, or in recent ter- 
tiary drifts; it is, however, except 
on the coast, rarely found in the 
rock itself, but in the drift sand 
or gravel, sometimes (as in the 
Ballarat diggings, the richest in 
Australia) in a kind of rich purple 
clay, under successive layers of 
turf, black alluvial soil, grey clay, 
red gravel, then slightly auriferous 
clay, and streaked clay. The stra- 
tum immediately beneath the ‘ blue 
clay,’ as it is called, is hard white 
pipeclay, beneath which gold is not 
found at all. 

In examining a river for gold, says 
Professor Bate Jukes, it is the 
inside curve of its bends, where 
sand-banks and spits are accumu- 
lating, or wherever the force of the 
current is slackened, and the mate- 
rials carried by it are consequently 
dropped, that should first be 
searched. 

Gold is harder than either tin or 
lead, softer than silver, copper, or 
iron; consequently, writes Mr. 
Domer,* ‘if a small scale or nugget 
scratches tin and lead, and is 
scratched by silver, copper, or iron, 
and if it sinks rapidly in water, it 
may fairly be assumed to be gold.’ 

Vhen the news of the discovery 
of new gold fields reached the Cali- 
fornian mines, great was the excite- 


* John Domer, British Gold-fields, p. 38. 
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ment among the diggers, and great 
the tumult in San Teese The 
Sacramento stages were overloaded 
with passengers from Nevada, all 
bound for the coast. Sonora lost 
half her population; Stockton be- 
came lifeless, and her streets almost 
deserted, except when the stages 
went out for the coast. Many of 
the old-established quartz mills 
stopped working, and Chinamen 
were set to work on the Sacramento 
railroad, because white labour was 
not to be had. ‘ Blankets for Frazer 
River,’ ‘beans for Frazer River, 

‘shovels for Frazer River,’ were 
ticketed up in all the streets of San 
Francisco. . Wages rose to such a 
point that grooms made a favour of 
working for £190 per annum, and 
carpenters were not to be had at 
twenty-eight shillings a day—more 
than £500 a year. Masons and 
bricklayers, thirty-five shillings a 
day. Shepherds went off to the 
mines unless paid at the rate of 
£240 per annum and their keep. 
Money, that sensitive barometer of 
public confidence, rose to a ruinous 
price. Trade to the interior of 
course suffered a temporary depres- 
sion ; and farmers, gardeners, board- 
ing-house keepers, and others, who 
lived not on the mines but on the 
miners, were in despair. Many 
— the general exodus; and we 
earn from the California papers 
that a common form of placard in 
the shop-windows was, ‘ Selling off 
at cost, and going to Frazer River, 
as sure as you are born.’ ‘Traders, 
contractors, and cattle merchants 
hastened up the country with ‘ ven- 
tures’ of their various wares. All 
sorts of stock were in great demand ; 
and as one of the routes to the 
mines lies overland, the demand for 
beasts of burden was very consider- 
able among the population which 
rapidly congregated at Paget Sound 
on their way to the mines. 

_ However the trade of San Fran- 
cisco and of the interior of California 
may be temporarily depressed (and 
no doubt the sudden emigration of 
such large numbers of people will 
exercise a depressing effect), the 
Whole of the Pacific coast within 
the range of the attraction will 
doubtless be intimately benefited. 
The most convenient route from 
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all parts of the world to Frazer 


River must, for some time at least, 
and until new modes of transport 
overland are organized, be through 
San Francisco. Many, no doubt, 
will go no further, but will take up 
their permanent abode in California. 
The first blush of novelty will soon 
wear off, though it is doubtful 
whether even yet the excitement is 
at its height; and though every 
fresh discovery will have the effect 
of communicating the ‘ gold fever’ 
to some who had before resisted its 
influence, things must ultimately 
sink down into a state of quietude, 
or perhaps even give place to some 
new and startling discovery among 
the mountain ranges to the north. 
The accounts which have reached 
us from the seat of excitement— 
we had almost written the seat of 
war—if carefully examined, show 
that the persons who first quitted 
California were the ‘loafers’ — 
vagabonds who had been hanging 
about the bar-rooms of the Pacific 
cities, out of luck, and idle; they 
were succeeded by a respectable 
and steady German and Scotch 
emigration, which will not fail ulti- 
mately to infuse order and regu- 
larity amongst the miners. Too 
much capital and skill is already 
pre-engaged in California to-permit 
of any fears for the steady prosperity 
of that country. Responsible firms, 
composed of men who would have 
nothing to say to Stampedes, as the 
rapid emigration is nicknamed, 
even if they were not unavoidably 
detained by more solid reasons than 
disinclination, have large invest- 
ments in machinery for tunneling, 
sluicing, quartz crushing, and the 
various other kinds of mining. 
Their earnings are steady, thetal 
not so brilliant as the ‘ big strikes,’ 
to use a mining term, which some- 
times bless = healer gold - hunter, 
and drive a whole population wild ; 
and they obtain a fair remunera- 
tion for the skill and capital em- 
ployed. The worst that they can 
dread is a slight increase of wages, 
and a considerable temporary scar- 
city of labour. Bad enough, cer- 
tainly, but not such absolute ruin as 
the panic-stricken press of California 
wouldhave us believe. The eagerness 
to be off and to arrive on the scene 
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of the new discoveries, is of course 
partly owing to the exaggerated 
accounts of the extreme richness of 
the deposit, but in part to the mer- 
curial temper of the miners. The 
first effervescence of gold is of 
course worked out in California and 
Australia. The idle go because 
they like change of scene, and do 
not care about any hardship except 
the hardship of steady labour, which 
is of course necessary in the old 
diggings, and which they hope to 
escape by a visit to the new. Cer- 
tain it is, that from Yreka to San 
Diego the whole population is in 
motion. Accounts state that police- 
men are employed at the shipping 
offices to keep off the crowd, and 
to prevent them from squeezing 
each other to death in their mad 
anxiety for tickets. The new gold- 
fields were inaugurated by a tragedy. 
‘Charles Adams,’ we quote from a 
San Francisco correspondent, ‘said 
to have been the first white man 
who mined on Frazer River, was 
shot dead by his partner, a Mr. 
Macdonald, who, according to report, 
stopped him with a bullet while run- 
ning off with the gold-dust which 
they had dug in common.’ When 
we hinted above that it was possible 
that the Frazer River mines would 
not improbably be displaced by some 
newer gold field, we were not alto- 
gether speaking at random. As yet 
no perfectly reliable information has 
been received as to the extent of 
the gold fields. It is, however, an 
important point, and one which will 
materially affect the position of the 
colony as a permanent field for the 
investment of capital or for attract- 
ing emigration. It is stated that 
gold has been discovered at a dis- 
tance inland from the Frazer River, 
and judging from Californian and 
Australian precedent, it would seem 
natural to suppose that as the rivers 
bear gold, the hills from which they 
rise are gold-bearing too. <A con- 
firmation of this surmise is found 
in the fact that the gold found low 
down on the Frazer is very fine— 
so fine indeed that blankets are put 
by the miners into their rockers, in 
order to prevent the gold-dust from 
falling through. It has been always 
observed that the nearer you ap- 
proach to the gold fields and moun- 
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tain diggings, the larger become the 
nuggets that are discovered. This, 
of course, is the result of the differ- 
ence in weight. The larger par- 
ticles of gold carried down by the 
streams from the mountains are 
naturally first deposited.. The In- 
dians, who have found their gold 
not in the rivers but in the moun- 
tains, have picked up large nuggets. 
Old miners declare, too, that they 
believe the ‘ placers’ and ravines in 
the mountains will be found incom- 
parably richer than any in Califor- 
nia, because, as they suppose, the 
Frazer's River gold-fields are only 
a continuation of the auriferous tract 
of California; and in California 
itself the diggings increase in rich- 
ness in proportion as they lie farther 
north. The British Columbian 
mines, on account of the freshets 
which descend early and with great 
violence, and of the ice which is 
borne down by the impetuous cur- 
rent, can never be worked more 
than half the year, so that it is 
most important that the prosperity 
of the colony should not depend 
only upon the gold-fields of the 
Frazer and the Thompson. 

The price of the necessaries of 
life at the diggings exceeds all be- 
lief. The Zimes correspondent, 
writing on the 14th of June, gives 
among other items,—flour $100 per 
barrel (worth in San Francisco 
eleven or twelve), pork $1 per lb., 
tea from one to four dollars per 
lb., and so on in proportion, There 
were no fresh provisions. Salt 
salmon and black flour were the 
staple articles. of food. But the 
mining tools were the most exorbi- 
tant of all ; rocker irons costing from 
$15, to $30 each, which would not 
be worth a couple of shillings in 
England. At Hill’s Bar they would 
fetch £6. One of the Californian 
papers makes the quaint announce- 
ment that there had just before 
been a ‘revival in religion,’ but 
adds that the gold discoveries had 
knocked it cold. 

The immigration as yet has been 
mostly from California, but as cheap 

assages are offered by way of New 
Vork and Panama, Europeans will 
no doubt be attracted in great num- 
bers. The Australian mines will 
also send a large proportion, not 
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only on account of the excitable 
me roving disposition we have 
alluded to above, which leads a 
miner always to prefer, in mining 
phrase, work on his own hook, to 
associating hiraself with others, but 
because of the scarcity of water, 
which renders gold-hunting a matter 
of the greatest difficulty. This want 
can never be felt in British Colum- 
bia; indeed the great drawback tothe 
complete success of the mines will be 
the too great quantity of water, as 
soon as the river begins to swell. 

The system on which the Crown 
lands are sold in Australia renders 
it a matter of considerable difficulty 
for an emigrant of the poorer class 
to acquire land. This is a subject 
into which we do not propose to 
enter here, but it is one which 
nevertheless will have some weight 
in determining emigrants thence to 
try their luck in the Frazer district 
instead. ‘The system in Vancouver 
is nearly as bad as that in Australia. 
But such strong representations 
have been made to Government, 
that no doubt it will be amended in 
Columbia. 

From the first moment the ex- 
citementwas great asto whichis to be 
the great city of the West. San Fran- 
cisco has till the present time had no 
possible rival. It seems even now 
presumptuous to think that little Es- 
quimalt* can compete with the city 
of the golden gate. But if the gold 
yield holds out, and the rush of 
people continues, especially when 
the island of Vancouver is no longer 
in the hands of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, the geographical and 
physical advantages of Esquimalt 
will have fair play, and she may 
well be looked upon as in every 
respect equal, if not superior, in 
natural advantages to San Francisco. 
Itis, however, unlikely that she will, 
at any rate for many years, attain to 
the same position as her rival. As 
we have already pointed out, any 
prosperity which may accrue to one 
will inevitably react favourably on 
the other. The chances are, there- 
fore, that though Esquimalt may 
rapidly increase, the relative posi- 
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tions of the two will not be reversed, 
or even very materially altered. If 
indeed the anticipation in which we 
indulged in a formernumbert should 
be realized, and a railroad through 
British territory shouldbecompleted, 
Esquimalt must necessarily receive 
an impetus that she could not get in 
any other way. 

At the present time Victoria looks, 
say all accounts, like a regular 
mining town. This, to one accus- 
tomed to such scenes, suggests an 
unwonted bustle and stir. Groups 
of men with rough beards and hair 
swagger and stagger about. The 
prevailing costume consists of a red 
or blue flannel shirt, and a pair of 
trousers stuck inside Wellington 
boots. Noone goesunarmed. An 
axe, a bowie-knife, a rifle, and a pair 
of ‘ Colt’s’ stuck ostentatiously into 
a rough leather belt, are the necessa- 
ries of life, tobacco and strong drinks 
its luxuries. Rough songs from 
rougher throats fill the air, at least 
so much of it as is not filled with 
oaths ; quarrelling goes on in every 
language under heaven. The shops 
display spades, picks, shovels, pans, 
blankets, and rockers, all ticketed 
‘for the mines.’ There are more 
drinking saloons and bowling alleys 
than dwelling houses: the former 
are built of rough lumber, most of 
the latter are simple tents. 

There is a great disproportion in 
the number of men to women. 
Placards and newspaper bulletins 
are outside nearly every house with 
the latest news from the mines. 
Everything about speaks of gold- 
hunting; the talk is of ‘bits’ and 
chunks, big strikes, and rich claims: 
everything indicates that the yellow 
fever is at its height. 

In this description we are simply 
recalling the general aspect of a 
mining town. Victoria, before the 
influx, was a little place of, we be- 
lieve, some one hundred inhabitants. 
It has now increased to a population 
of some seven or eight thousand. 
These of course are constantly 
fluctuating, and live chiefly under 
canvas. 

Our readers already know our 


* Victoria is now the settlement ; but, for reasons given hereafter, Esquimalt 
must be the town site. The word is pronounced with an accent on the penultimate 


syllable, 


+ See Fraser's Magazine for July, 1857. 
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opinion of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany and of their government. We 
do not intend here to enter upon 
the subject. It is, however, due to 
Governor Douglas to say, that by 
all accounts, and we have seen a 
great number, his firm, yet mild 
and conciliatory policy has been 
eminently msesealel in keeping in 
some sort of order a population 
which in all probability could have 
been restrained by no other means. 
Police have been appointed both in 
Victoria and at the mines. This 
was the more necessary, as there 
was every danger of disputes be- 
tween the Americans and _ the 
Indias. The former, who in 1849 
were accustomed to shoot any 
Indian who dared to show his face 
in a mine, were here, owing to the 
smallness of their numbers, obliged 
to submit without retaliation to in- 
sults which made their mustachios 
curl with rage. This, to men accus- 
tomed to regard ‘ Injuns’ as vermin 
to be exterminated, must have been 
very galling. 

Although no one now doubts the 
existence of ‘immense quantities of 
gold in the Frazer and Thompson 


districts, yet all were not equally 


fortunate in their search for it. 
Towards the end of July the water 
became too high for successful 
mining. The miners remained in 
idleness on the banks, waiting for 
the freshet to go down sufficiently 
to allow them to resume their 
labour. Meanwhile provisions began 
to run short. Hemmed in by per- 
pendicular walls of rock, unable to 
spread themselves over the country 
for fear of the Indians, with provi- 
sions at starvation prices, and mone 
rapidly diminishing, what wonder if 
many returned to California disap- 
pointed, and what wonder, too, if 
many never returned. Starvation 
and disease came down and took 
their toll of the gold hunters. 

The evil, bad as it was, would 
have been aggravated, if it had not 
been for the promptness and energy 
of Governor Douglas, who sent up 
stores of food, and sold it at prices 
necessarily enhanced by the difli- 
culty of conveyance, but yet not 
entirely unattainable by the crowd, 
who must otherwise have perished 
by starvation. That horrible fate 
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actually befel a considerable num- 
ber of persons who ventured in- 
cautiously to penetrate into the 
interior in search of the hill dig- 
gings, which the miners all expect 
eventually to find. 

There are as yet no means of 
pecs ae and though the country 
is rich in gold, = will not feed a 
starving man. To force a way over 
ravines and through forests, to carry 
provisions, arms, blankets, and 
tools, is no easy matter; and even 
when the adventurer has arrived 
at the far off El Dorado, he must 
hasten back ere his stock of food 
be exhausted, or die unhelped and 
unseen. 

Game is not plentiful. Bears and 
elks are found, but the supply can- 
not be depended upon; and a 
party who should trust to their 
rifles for provision would be likely 
to fare badly. The bears are de- 
scribed by those who have tried 
them as quite uneatable, or rather 
palatable only to men whom star- 
vation has compelled to put dainti- 
ness aside. The writer of this article, 
however, gratefully remembers an 
occasion when bear’s meat ap- 
peared to him delicious. . The 
party to which he belonged were 
not in the Frazer River country, 
but far to the east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Their flour had been 
injured by the upsetting of their 
canoe, and they had been on short 
allowance of rusty pork for some 
time, so that the judgment of the 

arty may very probably have been 
ca when they decided nem. con. 
that bear meat was very like lamb, 
only a great deal better. It is pos- 
sible too that the animal they 
devoured with such appreciatory 
appetites was of a different species 
from the unsavoury bear of New 
Columbia. 

It is only fair to give to Mr. 
Douglas all the praise which his 
energy and talent have so well 
deserved. The points in which he 
has failed are just those for which 
the system which he administers, 
and not himself, is responsible. 
‘The impracticable and illegal claim 
to the exclusive right of trade was 
gracefully withdrawn as soon as \t 
was clearly shown to be impossible to 
enforce it. This and Mr. Douglas's 
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subsequent conduct with regard to 
the despatch of provisions, shows 
him to cs a man of discretion and 
ability. 

Turning from the gold diggings, 
whose attraction at the present mo- 
ment has made us devote to them 
so considerable a quantity of our 
limited space, we must give a rapid 
sketch of the coast and of the 
adjacent island of Vancouver. 
The gold-bearing district, so much 
of it at least as has yet been 
discovered, lies between the two 
inland mountain ranges; but to 
the west, where the Cascades 
slope down to the shores of the 
Gulf of Georgia, the country is 
full of a commodity scarcely less 
valuable—namely, coal. The coal 
formation extends, with some inter- 
vals, all up the western coast, as far 
as Fort Simpson, in lat. 54° or 55°. 
Extensive coal fields are also found 
on the island of Vancouver,. oppo- 
site to the mainland, from which it 
is separated only by the Gulf of 
Georgia. Victoria is situated at 
the south end of the island, a little 
to the south of lat. 49°, and is pre- 
vented by its insular position alone 
from belonging, according to the 
boundary of 1846, to the Washing- 
ton territory. The shores of the 
mainland present to the waters of 
the gulf a long and precipitous sea 
wall of broken cliffs, and the chan- 
nel between it and the island is 
reported to be difficult navigation, 
and indeed to be entirely unsafe for 
any vessel unprovided with a pilot. 
Entering the Straits of St. Juan de 
Fuca from the ocean, there is plain 
sailing as far as Esquimalt harbour ; 
indeed by hugging the southern 
shore of Vancouver, ‘keeping the 
land on board,’ as sailors call it, the 
most clumsy navigator would blun- 
der straight into thatharbour. Be- 
yond that point the tide, which 
runs with the rapidity of a sluice 
down Queen Charlotte’s Sound, en- 
counters so many islands, first 
among the Broughton Archipelago, 
and afterwards toward the south of 
the Gulf of Georgia, and is so often 
and suddenly foreed through nar- 
row and rocky passages, that it 
renders upward navigation a matter 
of serious difficulty. The western 
shore of the island is indented with 


many apparently fine harbours, but 
they will all ultimately be found 
useless, some on account of the 
great depth of water, which would 
render it impossible to anchor with- 
out actually running on shore, and 
some on account of the difficulty of 
entering them. The island itself is 
densely wooded, but so far as it has 
been explored, presents to view no- 
thing but a succession of abrupt 
hills and very narrow yalleys. A 
friend of ours being asked what he 
saw in the interior, said ‘a range 
of rocks.’ What was then beyond 
that? ‘Another range of rocks.’ 
And beyond that? ‘ Another range 
of rocks.’ Many gentlemen prac- 
tically acquainted with the subject 
expect that these rocks will ulti- 
mately be found largely auriferous. 

The boundary line between British 
possessions and American territor 
was fixed by the treaty of 1846.. It 
was to run west along the. 49th 
parallel of latitude, until it touched 
the Gulf of Georgia, and thence 
southward along the centre of the 
ship channel, and westward along 
the Straits of St. Juan de Fuca to 
the sea. 

We invite the earnest attention 
of our readers to this point. ‘There 
are two readings of this treaty. 
The letter of the treaty declares 
that the boundary shall run south 
down the centre of the ship 
channel, after touching the Gulf 
of Georgia; but the shore, as a 
glance at the map will show, at 
the point where the 49th parallel 
runs into the gulf, forms a bay. 
The Americans contend that this is 
a separate bay, and not the Gulf of 
Georgia, and that the southing of 
the boundary must therefore com- 
mence at Point Roberts,some miles 
further to the west than the spot 
whence, as the British contend, it 
ought to start. A little to the south- 
east. of Cape Roberts there is an 
island. Ifthe line runs south from 
ov Roberts, the ship channel allu- 
ded to in the treaty is to the west- 
ward of that island, to the westward 
consequently of the Islands of St. 
Juan and Lopez, and the line passes 
between a precipitous rock and 
Esquimalt harbour, within half a 
mile of the main island of Vancou- 
ver. If, on the other hand, the line 
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runs south from the point where 
the 49th parallel really touches the 
gulf, it passes to the eastward of 
the islands, and near the American 
shore. This may appear a small 
matter, but when it 1s remembered 
that the Straits of St. Juan de Fuca 
will at no distant time be the Gib- 
raltar of the Pacific, and that who- 
ever holds the rock opposite Esqui- 
malt harbour holds the key to the 
straits, and can dictate terms to all 

assers up the channel, it will easily 
be seen that it is almost impossible 
to over-estimate the importance of 
this apparently trifling difficulty. 

The only possible object for which 
the Americans can wish to possess the 
island in question is for the purpose 
of erecting a fortification there, and 
overawing our trade. If the Com- 
missioners, who are now on the 
spot and engaged in surveying the 
line, do not decide this point in our 
favour, we had better make a pre- 
sent of Vancouver's Island to the 
Americans, and ask them to give us 
what they please for British Colum- 
bia, which will be just nothing, for 
they can take it for nothing, or 
rather it will naturally fall into their 
hands, and it will be worth nothing 
to us. 

But if Vancouver's Island goes, 
adieu to our trade supremacy, our 
easy access to China, India, Austra- 
lia, our railroads connecting the 
Atlantic and Pacific, the gigantic 
future which otherwise awaits Brit- 
ish North America. Suez will be 
lost some day. It is a broken reed 
to lean upon. And then, if the 
Straits of St. Juan de Fuca are 
ours, we shall substitute easily an 
invulnerable approach to the East 
for the one that has been lost. If 
that too has gone, we shall have 
nothing to do but to sit down and 
wait for Macaulay’s New Zealander 
to come and look at our ruins, and 
meanwhile to curse the folly and 
incapacity of the treaty-maker. 

About nine years ago the govern- 
ment of the island was handed over 
to the Hudson’s Bay Company, on 
the condition that they should form 
a settlement there. It was, how- 
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ever, no part of the policy of the 
Company to form such a settlement 
as that contemplated by the charter. 
Indeed their acts have sufficiently 
shown that it was quite the reverse. 
They monopolized all the best land, 
and so far from inviting coloniza- 
tion, they religiously kept a secret 
which would have saved them all 
trouble of inviting emigrants, for 
the emigrants would come of them- 
selves. They knew of the existence 
of gold for years, but they never 
alluded to its existence. Mr. La- 
bouchere, in the most unaccountable 
manner, assisted to keep the secret. 
It appears by the Report of the 
Hudson’s Bay Committee of last 
year, that Mr. James Cooper in his 
examination stated that gold had 
been discovered near Fort Colville.* 
The British public heard this intel- 
ligence for the first time, and we 
have endeavoured to describe the 
excitement which it has caused. 
But Mr. Labouchere was at that 
time in possession of a dispatch 
dated 16th April, 1856, and received 
goth June, 1856, announcing the 
discovery of gold, which he did not 
submit to the Committee, although 
it had been a year in his possession. 
In January, 1857, he had received 
dispatches confirming the news from 
the same official. How, therefore, 
these two dispatches, which would 
have thrown so much light on a 
discovery deeply interesting to the 
public, and so rigidly concealed by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, es- 
caped Mr. Labouchere’s recollec- 
tion, it is impossible to say. A still 
more startling announcement is, 
that the Hudson’s Bay officials have 
known for ‘several years’ of the 
existence of gold over hundreds of 
miles of country. This announce- 
ment was made in the Times of 
August 27th, in the following words. 
The writer is the Times correspon- 
dent, and dates from San Francisco, 
July 15th:— 

I may add that I have the distinct 
authority of Governor Douglas, and of 
one of the chief factors who has long 
resided in the interior, for stating pub- 
licly that for several years back they 


* There are two Forts Colville ; the old fort is within the American territories, 
but the new one, near which the gold was first found, is to the north of the line. 
It is not marked in most maps, but it is on the south shore of Flat Bow Lake. 
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have had evidences of the existence of 
gold being found in many places ex- 
tending over hundreds of miles of the 
country to which the notice of the world 
is now attracted, and that both these 
gentlemen believe this auriferous country 
to be rich and extensive. 


A letter had appeared in the 
Times, signed J. C., not improbably 
the James Cooper who gave evi- 
dence to the same effect before the 
Committee, dated gist May, in 
which the writer, a colonist at Van- 
conver (the only one, we believe, 
with one exception, whom the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company had attracted 
there), stated that the company had 
been aware of the existence of gold 
for twenty years. This letter must 
have had just time to go out to Vic- 
toria when the Times correspondent 
was ‘authorized’ to write as above. 
It is difficult to resist the inference 
that the Hudson’s Bay officials, in 
their anti-colonizing spirit, me the 
discovery quiet till it was blown 
abroad in Fngland, and then made 
a merit of necessity and told the 
whole truth. 

Victoria, as the site for a con- 
siderable town, would not answer 
at all. It has no water and no 
harbour, both indispensable requi- 
sites. The site on which the town 
must be built is the point of land 
which lies between Esquimalt har- 
bour and Fort Victoria. This 
promontory is from a mile and a 
quarter to seventy or eighty yards 
in width, and possesses good drink- 


ing water all the = round. This 


is not the casein Victoria. Indeed, 
the latter appears to have been se- 
lected by the Company only with 
reference to the small trade which 
they keep up there, and without 
anticipating the great influx of po- 
pulation and tonnage which will 
eventually belong to it. The har- 
bour of Esquimalt is surrounded on 
three sides by high rocks, and its 
shape is so irregular that only a 
small portion of its ‘full extent can 
be seen at a time. 

It is the more important that, at 
starting, the proper position for a 
town and harbour should be at once 
fixed upon, because from thence to 
Acapuleo, some three thousand 
miles distant down the Mexican 
coast, and north as far as Sitka, in 


Proper Position of Victoria. 
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Russian America, no harbour exists 
with the exception of San Fran- 
cisco. Many parts of the island 
are favourable for agriculture, but 
until a regular survey has been 
made it is impossible to speak on 
that point with any precision. 
The Company, on their arrival, 
appropriated to themselves ten 
square miles round Vietoria, and 
sold the coal mines at Nanaimo, 
some seventy miles to the north, to 
a Company which is sometimes dis- 
tinct from the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, and sometimes identical with 
it, according to the exigencies of the 
case. 

It is difficult to arrive at the truth 
with respect to this partnership. 
The evidence appears to prove that 
a select few of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company form the Puget Sound 
Company. The charter provided 
that if the colonizing experiment 
failed they were to be reimbursed ; 
but they never attempted to settle 
anybody but themselves ; and then, 
because the settlement which they 
prevented did not take place, they 
demand the repayment of a large 
sum (it was £87,000 and odd in 
1856, and must be much larger 
now), which they have expended 
upon themselves. Moreover, as the 
charter provides that the Crown, if 
it resumes its rights, shall do so 
‘without prejudice to such dispo- 
sitions as may have been made in 
the meantime by the said governor 
and Company,’ the Puget Sound 
Company, or the Hudson’s Bay 
Company under an alias, will remain 
in possession of the valuable mine- 
rals, and have its expenses paid 
into the bargain, unless some Par- 
liamentary Don Quixote will break 
a lance with this mysterious wind- 
mill. 

The coal mines at Nanaimo have 
been worked more or less ever since 
1853. Mr. Fitzwilliam saw them 
there, and described them as being 
close to the sea-shore, which was so 
precipitous and deepened so rapidly 
that a vessel of five hundred tons 
could lay alongside. Nobody, he 
says, could credit the extent and 
ee of the fisheries unless they 
judged from actual observation. 

mmense quantities of salted salmon 
are annually sent down to the Com- 
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pany’s stores in the Pacific. Salmon 
is quite a staple article of food 
among the native population, who 
resisted the ingress of gold miners 
with pertinacity at first, lest they 
er deter the fish on which they 
depended for subsistence from as- 
cending the rivers to spawn. 

We have already explained at 
some length* the necessity which 
exists for railroad communication 
through British territory between 
the Atlantic andthe Pacific. Since we 
wrote, projects have been set on foot, 
and some are already commenced, 
for establishinga line of railway from 
Halifax to Quebec. Another com- 
pany carries mails, by steamboat 
and canoe, from Toronto to the Red 
River, and they have obtained a 
charter for prolonging the operations 
beyond the Rocky Mountains. This 
will of course be a work of time, 
but it is not difficult to see that at no 
distant period the prophecy which 
we then made will be fulfilled. 
Great schemes can only be gradually 
brought toconclusion. The various 
companies who have these works in 
hand are starting from small begin- 
nings, but slow and steady wins the 
race. We may mention for the in- 
formation of any who may intend 


to go out to the gold-fields, that of 
the various routes to Vancouver, 
that by Panama is the quickest. 
The West India mail packets start 
for the Isthmus on the 2d and 17th 
of each month. The length of the 
voyage is twenty-two days. Trains 
run across to Panama every day, 
thence to San Francisco steamers 
take about fourteen days. Small 
steamers take the miner up to the 
Frazer, calling at Victoria for per- 
mits, &c., and land him at Fort 
Yule, one hundred and fifty miles 
up the river, in the midst of the 
diggings. 

The second route is that over- 
land, through Canada and the United 
States. Railways and steamers run 
as far as St. Paul’s in Minnesota, 
and thence a distance of 1200 miles 
across the Rocky Mountains takes 
you to the diggings. Expeditions 
are being fitted out in Canada and 
the States for this route. Waggons 
7 the Rocky Mountains at the 

ootanie Pass. The writer re- 
members a miner in the California 
fever days, going across alone on 
foot, and trundling his worldly goods 
in a wheelbarrow. 

The third route is, without change 
of conveyance, round Cape Horn. 

Beta Mrxnon. 


* See Fraser's Magazine, July, 1857. 





